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To Elaine and Yifat 


Preface 


Consider the photo on this book’s cover. It was taken in 2004 by the Brazilian 
photographer Tuca Vieira and immediately caused a sensation. Vieiras goal 
was to show Brazil’s ‘brutal inequality, as he explained in an interview in The 
Guardian (Vieira 2017). It shows part of the Paraisópolis favela in Sao Paulo, 
side by side with Morumbi, a very wealthy neighbourhood, in the southwest 
of the city. Obviously, upon seeing this photo the first thought that comes 
to mind is the shocking material gap. On one side people enjoy luxury, eco- 
nomic stability, and the prospect of high-quality leisure time (even if they 
are not seen there to be using it). On the other side, people are struggling just 
to get by, desperate to find jobs, and in the heavy Brazilian rainstorms their 
crowded and hastily constructed homes are liable to flooding. 

Nevertheless, there is another aspect that appears on a closer look. While 
the tennis court and the swimming pool in Morumbi seem empty, and no 
one is using those curious water facilities on the balconies, in the favela peo- 
ple can be seen walking, and stopping to talk to each other. There is a sense of 
community in the favela, but in the high rises, Vieira, it seems, wishes to show 
both a colossal waste of resources and the alienation of people from each 
other. But what also becomes evident, and strikes hard, is the line that sepa- 
rates the two neighbourhoods in a single city. It is a wall, that distinguishes, 
excludes, and defines people living more or less next door to each other as us 
and them. This seems to us nothing but humiliating. When we showed this 
photograph to our students the most common reaction is that it is deeply 
depressing that people can become habituated to such indifference to each 
other. Although this photo depicts just one small part of one vast city, what 
it represents is present—overtly or disguised—in cities all over the globe. 

In the interview Vieira talks about how he feels about what the photo- 
graph depicts, taking into account many issues which go beyond material 
inequality: 


The unjust and brutal difference between rich and poor, inherited from slavery, 
is in the origin of many other problems—violence, below-par schooling, prejudice 
and many other issues. Inequality means that someone who is poorer is obliged 
to work more, so they have no time to study, which impacts on their education. 
As a result, they are not able to develop the critical and political awareness neces- 
sary to transform their own situation. Add to this the absence of any sense of the 
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collective responsibility or solidarity among the privileged in Brazil, and you have 
a closed circle that is very difficult to break. 
(Vieira 2017) 


In previous work we described this as ‘clustering of disadvantages’ (Wolff and 
de-Shalit 2007). Here we want to stress that while the material inequality of 
the picture is dramatic, Vieira is especially concerned with forms of what are 
often thought of as social or relational inequality: the physical and symbolic 
walls that separate and exclude, the prejudices and suspicion which alienate, 
all of which create a situation whereby members of the same spatial commu- 
nity do not regard each other as equals. But, more encouragingly, there is 
evidence that within communities such as the Brazilian favelas, despite men- 
tal health challenges and the constant threat of violence, strong, supportive 
and protective, social networks of families and friends develop, even if, sadly, 
those networks terminate at the favela boundaries (People’s Palace Projects 
and Redes da Maré 2020). 

In this book we argue that a city of equals is not defined merely by refer- 
ence to gaps in wealth or income, but rather by being able to secure a sense 
of place to all its residents despite economic differences; a sense of place as a 
member of a city as a whole, and not simply within a very local area such as 
a very restricted neighbourhood. Focusing on a secure sense of place might 
appear counter-intuitive. Income equality, it will be said to us, is surely the 
most important component of equality in the city. This derives from the basic 
egalitarian intuition that because income and wealth are highly important for 
achieving whatever goals one has in life, equality in income or wealth are of 
central concern. We do not deny the importance of material and economic 
factors. However, as we argue in this book, cities differ from states in many 
ways, which raises the question of whether equality in the city should be anal- 
ysed as a type of micro case of equality in the state, as if cities are micro-states. 
We argue against this view. For example, if we were to rank major US cities 
in terms of embodying what we will sometimes call ‘the egalitarian spirit; in 
the sense of exemplifying features that egalitarians value, Berkeley California 
would probably come high on anybody’s list. But Berkeley also has very high 
income inequality, as it attracts both multi-millionaires and (due to its lib- 
eral ethos and reasonable weather) those who have nowhere to live but the 
street. Therefore when the Gini coefficient of 300 cities in the United States 
was calculated, Berkeley was found to be the tenth most unequal with a high 
Gini of 0.5438. The lowest quintile in Berkeley receives only 1.42 per cent 
of the city’s total household income, compared to 55.42 per cent received by 
the top quintile (Knobel 2014). In this sense, perhaps paradoxically, financial 
inequality in a city can be a sign of inclusiveness, provided, of course, it is not 
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accompanied by spatial exclusion, gated communities, ethnic discrimination, 
and the like. Contrast Berkeley with a city that has few poor people and very 
low ethnic diversity. It may do much better in terms of income inequality yet 
sounds, initially, rather unappealing to those with the egalitarian spirit. 

The idea that a city of equals is a city where all residents enjoy a secure sense 
of place is itself difficult to describe in detail, though our aim is this book is 
to achieve an explanation by analysing it as consisting of four ‘core values’ of 
a city of equals (non-market access to goods and services; sense of meaning; 
diversity and social mixing; and non-deferential inclusion) and several fur- 
ther themes related to each of these core values. We are writing to articulate 
the implicit understanding of the values of the city held by those who wish 
to live in circumstances in which they can regard themselves and others as 
equals, and that this perception of equality is not simply a matter of subjective 
feeling but is underpinned and reinforced by the underlying organization and 
arrangement of the city. We hope that those who share the egalitarian spirit 
will recognize what we say as a statement of their own values. People who 
share such values with us, the authors, don’t wish to look up at those above 
them or down at others. They oppose snobbery and servility, and seek ways to 
include everyone in the material and non-material benefits of the city, rather 
than blame poor or marginalized people for their condition, or to exclude 
them from society. In other words, we argue that this egalitarian idea should 
appeal to those who wish to live in a city that is inclusive and welcoming, 
regardless of race, gender, age, sexuality, religion, disability, social class, or 
any other characteristic that sometimes drives people apart. To clarify, in this 
book we do not set out to argue that people should have the egalitarian sen- 
timent, or spirit (although, of course, this is something we believe and have 
explored in other work). Rather we want to understand what makes some 
cities more congenial than others to people with that spirit. This, in turn, 
may help guide city policy in the future for those cities that aim for equality. 

It is often the case that political philosophers and theorists apply a critical 
approach to whatever they study, and although this book follows that gen- 
eral approach, it is, perhaps, less critical than others may have been. For it is 
written by two urbanites who are in love with their cities. Jo has spent almost 
all his adult life living in London, and even as a child never lived more than 
just a short trip away, and Avner grew up, and has made his own home, in 
Jerusalem. We might not always like every aspect of our cities, but we love 
them. Moreover, we both believe that when things go well cities can indeed 
be inclusive and offer a secure sense of place to all their residents. To borrow 
a term from the late sociologist Erik Olin Wright (2010) we believe that such 
a city is a ‘real utopia. 
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1 
Introduction, Motivation, and Methods 


1.1. The Research Question 


This book is motivated by a simple question. Just as Jane Jacobs asked what 
makes some parts of cities feel safe and others unsafe (Jacobs 1961), we ask: 
what makes some cities attractive to people who think of themselves as pro- 
gressive, liberal, egalitarians (such as us, the authors), and what makes some 
cities less attractive to such people? Of course, people can be attracted to cities 
for all sorts of reasons: the theatre, the music, the proximity to the beach or 
the mountains, the quality of the coffee, and so on. But still, there are some 
cities that do more to embody what we can call ‘the egalitarian spirit, which 
can be part of the package of features that attracts egalitarians to live there, 
and it is this we hope to capture. In the words of the title of this book, what 
makes a city (more of ) a city of equals? 

It might appear as if we run together two questions: what makes a city egali- 
tarian and what makes it attractive to (self-described) egalitarians? Of course, 
these are not the same question even if the answers may be connected. So let 
us clarify: the former is the book’s framing and its core; the second is the puz- 
zle that motivated us to do this research. It seems that, almost paradoxically, 
and some might even allege hypocritically, egalitarians prefer cities where 
prima facie, there is quite a lot of material inequality. But the main research 
question is, indeed, what is a city of equals? Another way to put it is to ask 
what kind of city would be attractive to people who are disadvantaged, assum- 
ing that disadvantaged people will find it more appealing to live in a city 
of equals than elsewhere. This, of course, calls for a theory of disadvantage, 
which we have discussed elsewhere (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007). 

Our answer will, in fact, have much in common with Jacobs’ own 
approach, and much less in common with what, to many, may seem the obvi- 
ous answer: that what matters is the distribution of income and wealth in 
the city. In fact, it is the lack of correlation between income inequality and 
attractiveness to egalitarians that fascinates us and drove us to reflect further. 
According to compilations of statistics, some of the most inegalitarian cities in 
the world, in terms of income and wealth, and especially in the United States, 
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are the ones egalitarians—rich or poor—would most like to live in. The most 
obvious example is Berkeley, California, as we mentioned in the Preface, the 
city of choice for many egalitarians but at the same time a city of staggering 
financial inequality (Lu and Tanzi 2019; Euromonitor 2013; 2017; Adamczyk 
2019). (And as we shall show, this might be because the people of Berkeley 
tend to be egalitarian and therefore people who are poor or even homeless are 
attracted to this city.) Other obvious examples are Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Jerusalem, Israel, which are often thought by locals to be rather egalitarian 
in their nature, while in terms of income gaps are among the most unequal 
cities in their countries. 

A prior question, no doubt, though, is why focus attention on cities and the 
policy of equality in the city rather than develop a general theory of equal- 
ity and apply it to cities? The answer to this question partly emerges from 
our approach to political philosophy, which we characterize as falling into 
the tradition of “Bottom Up Moral and Political Reasoning’ To explain, one 
dominant approach in political philosophy has been to try to develop the- 
ories of equality or justice in abstraction, through methodologies such as a 
hypothetical contract, or hypothetical auction, or from refinement ofa theory 
in the light of ingenious counterexamples. Once such a theory is developed it 
can be applied to the state and, perhaps, to the city as well. In contrast, while 
we recognize that these abstract contributions can enrich our philosophical 
understanding of justice and equality, when we turn to recommendations for 
policy we subscribe to the view that political philosophy should begin with 
understanding the challenges to policy makers, and then bring relevant moral 
considerations to this understanding (Wolff, 2019b, 9-10). In this particu- 
lar case we do not merely wish to see how abstract theory can be applied to 
cases, or how abstract theory can inform public policy, but actually to begin 
from policies—good and bad—that we observe around the world, as well as 
the problems identified and, sometimes, the solutions offered, by residents of 
cities whom we interviewed. From these materials we are inspired to build up 
a more general theory that is sensitive to real-world achievements. Certainly, 
abstract theories can also guide us, but our first move is not to jump from the 
policy challenges to the application of an existing theory, perhaps designed 
initially for other purposes, but to theorize on the basis of these challenges, 
and thereby generate an approach tailor-made for the subject matter of a city 
of equals. 

But still, why focus attention on cities? Why not pay attention to equal- 
ity within a state, which after all has many instruments available to tackle 
inequality if it so wishes, or perhaps to global justice where problems of 
inequality are so much more pressing? We agree that these are vital areas 
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for examination and research. They may well be more important, although 
we do not need to take a stand on that issue here. All we need point out is 
that state-level and global inequality do not exhaust the terrain. 

Generally speaking, thinking about justice, equality, egalitarianism, and 
even democracy in the city, can take two paths. One is to assume that the city 
is like a mini-state. It is yet another institution in the state, which behaves 
according to the same rationale, and therefore should be subject to the same 
ethical principles. Even the expectations of citizens from the state and its 
apparatus are more or less the same as the expectations that city-zens (citizens 
in cities) have from the city and its apparatus. Following such assumptions, 
when political philosophers come to think about equality in the city they 
should prima facie rely on theories and principles of justice and equality 
developed in the context of the state, and perhaps modify them here and 
there to suit the particularities of the context of the city. 

But another path, the one we suggest to take, is to acknowledge that treat- 
ing the city as a mini state is what was once in philosophy called a ‘category 
mistake’ The city is indeed a political institution, but of a different kind than 
the state. It is not that the city is like a state, only smaller. In fact, empirically 
this is not so true. Many cities have budgets which are larger than budgets of 
many states. This is so even within Europe and within the United States. At 
the time of writing this book, London’s budget equals more or less the budget 
of Croatia or of Slovenia, and is twice the size of Latvia's, and three times that 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. New York City’s (NYC) budget is bigger than the 
budget of forty-three US states, and Chicago's budget is bigger than that of 
thirteen US states. 

Moreover, the city is a different kind of institution, as its rationale differs. 
First, to put it starkly, the rationale of the state is separations and borders—it 
is about putting a boundary around individuals and protecting their rights, 
and distinguishing the state and its citizens from other states and other states’ 
citizens, whereas the rationale of the city is connecting. The city connects 
city dwellers with each other to create a strong local economy and vivid local 
community, but just as importantly connects the city with its wider regional 
environment, bringing in and sending out people, goods, and services in a 
system of mutual dependence. Second, relationships between city-zens and 
their municipalities or mayors differ significantly from relationships between 
citizens and their prime ministers and ministers. Within the city political rela- 
tionships are often much more intimate than those between citizens and their 
governments, prime ministers, or ministers. Consequently, also the distri- 
bution of power between cities’ authorities and their residents differs from 
that between states and citizens. Mayors and city councils often run their 
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institutions in a more technocratic manner than governments do, being less 
committed to this or that ideology. The legendary mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy 
Kollek famously said: ‘Gentlemen, spare me your sermons and I will fix 
your sewers. Even if Benjamin Barber exaggerates when he writes that ‘that’s 
what mayors do, they fix sewers’ (2013, 91), it is quite common to believe 
that mayors are less committed to ideological positions than legislators and 
governments. Most cities are also limited in their ability to raise taxes and 
therefore in the way they are able to handle questions of equality. As a result of 
all this, we argue, city-zens’s expectations from cities differ from their expec- 
tations from states. The two are rather different kinds of political institutions, 
and therefore the idea that prima facie we should simply apply principles and 
theories of equality from the state to the context of the city would be very dif- 
ficult to do, even if it were the preferred approach (which for us, as should be 
clear, it is not). It is at this point that we depart from many of the works on 
equality in the city. 

Thus, equality at the level of the city should be discussed and studied sepa- 
rately from equality at the state level. And equality at the level of the city is, we 
believe, an under-researched area, and one reason for this current research 
is simply to attempt to fill this gap. Our previous work puts us, we hope, in 
a good position to make our own contribution (Bell and de-Shalit 2011; de- 
Shalit 2018; Wolff and de-Shalit 2007; Wolff 2019a). Much has been written 
about equality and inequality in the state, and, commencing in the 1980s, 
also much has been written about global inequality or cosmopolitan justice. 
At the same time, very little, if anything, has been written about inequality in 
cities. 

While Ancient Greek philosophers, most notably Aristotle, did directly dis- 
cuss the city, and at times some cities themselves have in effect constituted 
states, as in the case indeed of ancient Greek cities, or Rousseau’s Geneva, 
modern and contemporary political philosophers have, to this point, paid 
little attention to cities as objects of analysis in their own right. In aiming to 
address this gap we are not alone, and in the last few decades there has been 
growing philosophical discussion of the city, including work on the just city, 
which we explore in Chapter 2. This discussion has been taking place both in 
philosophy and in allied disciplines. We build upon some of the most impor- 
tant contributions to this literature, as we will show in Chapter 2. But this is 
still an emerging field with much work to be done. We are pleased that cities 
are now being put under the philosophical spotlight, though feel that the task 
for philosophers has only just begun at any scale. 

But the full answer to why we have undertaken this project goes well 
beyond the idea of simply filling a gap in the literature. These reasons relate 
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to what is distinctive about cities, and what makes conceiving and measuring 
inequality in them so different from conceiving and measuring inequality 
in the state, for cities differ from states in many ways that make traditional 
approaches to equality problematic, as we shall argue shortly. But we want to 
argue that cities are important enough politically and economically speaking 
for us to devote a whole book to this topic. 

First of all, cities are home to more than half the world’s population, 
and are assuming ever increasing political and cultural importance, driv- 
ing economic prosperity, and dominating global trade (Bradley and Katz 
2013a; 2013b). Most of the world’s population—around 4 billion people at 
the time of writing this book—live in cities, particularly in developed and 
middle-income countries, and in some European countries, a sizeable major- 
ity (68-85 per cent) lives in cities. Cities are responsible for nearly 80 per cent 
of states’ GDP. Therefore, Brookings scholars Jennifer Bradley and Bruce 
Katz (2013a) write: “The national economy is a network of metropolitan 
economies. Cities dominate trade, generate their own wealth, and conse- 
quently, find themselves with considerable political power (Barber 2013). As 
already noted, some cities today spend more than many states. Thus, Parag 
Khanna (2012) claims, albeit controversially, the twenty-first century will 
not be dominated by China or India but by cities (see also Barber 2013; 
David Harvey 2019; and Bell and de-Shalit 2011). Whether or not Khanna is 
right, it would be foolish to deny the political, social, cultural, and economic 
importance of cities (Clarke and Gaile 1998). 

At the same time, inequality in cities is becoming a daunting issue (Musterd 
and Ostendorf 2012; Sassen 1999). Economic inequality in cities is growing 
(Glaeser et al. 2009), perhaps reflecting changes in employment opportuni- 
ties (Nijman and Wei 2020) and causing political instability (Musterd et al. 
2017). The UN-Habitat report of 2016 declares that 75 per cent of the world’s 
cities have higher levels of income inequalities than two decades ago. As 
King (2011) argues, the sheer scale of urban growth is likely to exacerbate 
poverty and inequality even more. There are new, brutal forms of depriva- 
tion in many cities around the world. Gentrification, rising rents, and the 
withdrawal of public services push poorer residents to the periphery, to tem- 
porary accommodation, or even the streets. According to ‘the world city 
hypothesis’ (Friedmann 1986) metropolises are especially prone to extremes 
of inequality, with dense clusters of poverty adjacent to ‘concentrations of 
the extraordinarily wealthy’ (Fainstein 2001) while the middle classes flee to 
the suburbs (Sassen 1991). (As we will discuss in Chapter 2, these partic- 
ular class-based housing patterns have changed in more recent years, with 
mass gentrification in the inner cities being a new factor, but cities remain 
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patterned by class.) Housing is perhaps the most visible sign of deprivation 
and inequality, from the slums of the developing world, to the shocking clus- 
ters of tent-dwellers appearing overnight in some of the world’s wealthiest 
countries. Equal city-zenship and some sort of fairness in opportunity and 
enjoyment of life, seem absent, even discouraged. At the same time many peo- 
ple report that they are attracted to the ‘urban way of life} and any approach 
that attempts to diminish the dominance of cities feels utopian and out of 
touch with both the practicalities of contemporary life and the priorities of 
many people today. 

A city’s wealth and its internal inequality often correlate (Tonkiss 2017). 
London, for example, is the United Kingdom’s richest city but, in terms of 
income, wealth, and housing security, its most unequal (Aldridge et al. 2015; 
King 2011). But how inequality in cities should be measured has rarely been 
discussed in detail. Although, as we have said, it has been taken for granted 
that the right measurement is gaps in income and wealth, in many academic 
works racial or ethnic segregation, especially when it takes a spatial form, is 
added to the analysis. In this book we raise the question how inequality in 
cities should be understood, or, put differently, what it takes to characterize 
a city as what we call a city of equals. We distinguish between the standard 
accounts of equality in the city, which take distribution of income and wealth 
as the defining issue, and a city of equals, which, we argue below, pays much 
more attention to how people feel, what they can do, and how they are treated 
and regarded by others, thereby embodying what we have referred to as ‘the 
egalitarian spirit: To make our case we have to explore what egalitarianism 
(and equality) in cities means and whether it is significantly different from 
egalitarianism (and equality) in other institutions, not only the state but also 
the family, or workplace, or other parts of life, although we will not explore 
these non-state contrasts in detail. 

It is also worth pre-figuring a distinction that needs to be kept in mind 
throughout this book. Although the literature is full of important suggestions 
about how to measure inequality in the city, we find it weaker on the question 
of definition and, therefore, on a firm grounding for the accuracy of the mea- 
sures. To explain by way of a related analogy, it is common in the poverty 
literature to measure relative poverty in terms of falling below 60 per cent 
(or some other percentage) of median income. But this is only a proxy mea- 
sure. Relative poverty is traditionally defined in terms of whether one is able 
to be included in society on the same terms as others. A typical definition 
could be summarized as: ‘not being able to do what is normally expected 
or encouraged in your society’ (Townsend 1979), and it is thought that if 
you have less than 60 per cent of median income you are very likely to miss 
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out on some activities or forms of consumption taken for granted by others. 
It is the ‘missing out} not the income inequality, that captures the essence 
of relative poverty. Similarly, we can measure inequality by income gaps or 
commuting time or access to leisure facilities or segregation in the workplace 
or equality in education, but the underlying question is what is it that we 
are measuring by these proxies? Here, as we shall set out in detail over the 
course of this investigation, our core insight is that a city embodies the egali- 
tarian spirit, and is thereby a city of equals, to the degree that it gives each 
person what we will call “a secure sense of place, or a sense of belonging 
to the city, on the same terms as others. How further to specify, and ulti- 
mately to measure, this idea of the egalitarian spirit is the central focus of this 
book. 

It is also worth saying that our question is an internal one, not an external 
one. For the purposes of this project we are interested in equality within a 
city, and not, for example, relations of justice between the urban centre and 
rural periphery, or inequality between different regions in a country. These, 
once more, are vitally important questions (Chauvin 2021). But they do not 
take up the whole space, or render our study irrelevant. 

When reading the account we present over the course of this book, some 
may think we have captured the idea of a ‘good city, or of the benefits 
of urbanism in general, rather than ‘a city of equals. But nevertheless our 
motivation is to explore the idea of an egalitarian city. We are, of course, 
influenced by the benefits of urbanism and exploring the idea of a city of 
equals inevitably raises the questions of the benefits of urbanism and how 
they are distributed among all city dwellers. A truly good city, in our view, is 
one that provides the benefits of urbanism for everyone who lives within it. 
It is therefore, in that respect, a city of equals. 


1.2. What Is a City? 


First and foremost, we need to explain what we mean by a city: The city is 
an elusive concept (Parnell 2015). In the contemporary world providing an 
account of the city is not a straightforward matter. David Harvey summa- 
rizes Max Weber’s defining characteristics for early ‘occidental cities’ as: ‘A 
fortification; a market; a court of its own and partially autonomous law; a 
distinct form of association and partial autonomy and autocephaly’ (Harvey 
2009 [1973], 305). Times move on, and factors around partial independence, 
size and organization, and identity have become the critical factors. Geog- 
raphers often focus on spatial issues referring to a continuous district of 
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settlement,’ urban sociologists focus on individuals or groups of people and 
on population density, lawyers and political scientists often refer to a sin- 
gle jurisdiction,” and urban economists often refer to the scale of economic 
activities. Some define the city on an institutional basis (referring mostly to 
its jurisdictional borders)’ and some on a functional basis.* So let us at the 
outset offer our definition of the city. 

We take the city to have four primary components. Cities are, first of all, 
institutional, meaning that they have a single jurisdiction. This is a typical 
factor, not a necessary condition. London has thirty-two boroughs (plus 
the City of London, which is a ceremonial county and local government 
authority), each of which functions as a jurisdiction, in addition to a central 
authority. Yet between 1986 and 2000 London did not have a mayor or a city- 
wide leader. However, this is clearly an anomaly, and it is natural to regard a 
city as highly typically having a political infrastructure. It would also be pos- 
sible to regard each of the London boroughs as sub-city. Many are of the size 
and complexity as entities regarded as a city. At this stage we are neutral on 
whether they should be so regarded. 

A second aspect of the city is that it is densely populated, at least relative 
to its surrounding area. Of course, there can be parts of cities that are less 
densely populated. There are parks, some cities such as Berlin and Paris even 
have farms within the city boundaries, and in some cases the enclaves of 
the highly wealthy are much less densely populated. But the jurisdiction as 
a whole will typically be more densely packed than the surrounding area, 
though we are also aware that there are conurbations in which cities merge 
into each other with no remaining less-populated space in between. 

Third, cities have their own cultural-political identity. They encourage 
civicism, or pride in the city (Bell and de-Shalit 2011), and facilitate and 
encourage an intense ‘urban’ way of life involving particular forms of com- 
merce, transport, leisure activities, and so on. Typically, each city has its own 


1 Although in some cases, such as Paris, the metropolitan area includes some rural areas and some 
areas with lower-density settlements that are not really ‘urban’ Rio de Janeiro even has rain forest and 
mountains in the city centre. We are primarily concerned with what city dwellers regard as the urban core 
of their cities, because we are interested not only in the city as a form of government, but more so in the 
impact of the urban way of life on inequality. 

* UN-Habitat 2009. Some theorists claim that cities are often governed by a system of formal and infor- 
mal relationships and that the formal government of a city could never really achieve its goals without 
collaboration with civic elements and interests, and therefore a city is often governed by informal rela- 
tionships. For more about the ‘urban regime theory’ see Stone (2006), and for a critique see Smith (2013). 
About how we reflect upon cities in a global age see Derudder et al. (2011). 

° See, for example, Briffault’s (1996) definition of the locality as a territorially attached political commu- 
nity that is formally organized around the principle of residency, with boundaries, distinctions between 
members and non-members, and democratically elected officials, who are expected to pursue policies that 
benefit the members of the community that elect them. We thank Lior Glick for this reference. 

t Weinstock (2011) claims that a city is characterized by a certain degree of spatial integration. 
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distinctive character, relying on some form of local, urban citizenship, which 
makes an impact on how city-zens think politically (Baubéck 2003; 2019). 
The distinctive local character possibly helps us to divide what may look like 
an undifferentiated conurbation into a number of separate cities. 

Fourth, as Daniel Weinstock (2014; 2011) notes, perhaps following Aris- 
totle, the city is the smallest geo-political unit in which a person can find 
anything they need and want to do. 

On the basis of these four factors, it is clear that cities are significant polit- 
ical bodies with vital decisions to make about service provision and strategic 
planning. Although city-level decision-making may often be presented as a 
largely technical matter, it will always be informed by values, whether or not 
those values are made explicit. Contemporary metropolitan cities often pur- 
sue normative goals such as explicitly aiming to be a low waste city, a smart 
city, a resilient city, and so forth. Indeed, when we consider the well-being of 
individuals, what happens in their city can be just as important, or perhaps 
even more important, than what happens in their nation. Of course, only a 
nation can declare war, or make fundamental changes to a tax code. But a city 
can pursue a strategy for green spaces, for public transport, for street cleaning, 
and so on, and these affect people on a day-to-day basis to a very high degree. 
Furthermore, a city has to decide how to allocate its budget to different dis- 
tricts, either directly, or indirectly through the location of services such as fire 
stations or libraries. Some countries, to some degree, follow the ‘principle of 
subsidiarity’ which proposes that decisions should be taken at the lowest level 
consistent with rational efficiency, thereby combining efficiency and local 
autonomy, although in other cases power is jealously hoarded at the centre, 
as far as possible. But the general trend has been to disperse power, or at least 
responsibility, and as a result cities are becoming politically and economically 
more important and independent than they were. Many services are now the 
responsibility of local government (housing, police, education, social work 
services). So there are many acts of decision-making which make an impact, 
and therefore should be guided by values and moral considerations. 

At this point we should add that for the purpose of this book our con- 
cern is metropolitan cities, by which we mean major cities that are politically, 
economically, and culturally significant and serve as centres for larger popu- 
lations than the city’s residents. While metropolitan cities are not necessarily 
huge in their population or size (i.e. they are not necessarily mega-cities) they 
often have a densely populated urban core and a less-populated surrounding 
area, often comprising suburbs or small towns which can be politically inde- 
pendent, but nevertheless rely on the metropolitan city for important services 
such as hospitals, colleges, markets, ports, or airports. But we also add that 
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for a city to be considered metropolitan it has to think of itself as a polit- 
ical alternative (at least in some spheres) to the state; namely it challenges 
state regulations and policies and offers alternatives in various spheres of life. 
We can, therefore, regard such cities as ‘cities with an ego.” Remember that 
we opened this chapter by asserting that cities and states are different insti- 
tutions. Indeed, cities, we want to argue, are not only different institutions 
from states but also generate different states of mind. When the city-zen, the 
individual member of a city, reflects upon herself and the state (as a citizen) 
she has in mind different expectations, images, and metaphors compared to 
those she associates with when she contemplates about herself and the city. 

As Iris Marion Young suggests, the modern city has an important mediat- 
ing function. It can avoid, on the one hand, a suffocating tendency to allow 
the community (or the state) too much power, determining and controlling 
each person's behaviour, and, on the other hand, an alienating individual- 
ist tendency, and complete privatization of our social life (Young 1990). The 
city allows us to smoothly switch from one mood or state of mind to another. 
In the morning we can go to work and be individuals who seek to flourish 
and promote our particular interests (including caring for those to whom we 
have special obligations, such as our children, by earning a salary), and in the 
afternoon or evening we can become part of the city, participating in activ- 
ities in our neighbourhoods, or clubs to which we belong, or simply going 
to a pub or restaurant where we relax alongside others. Even when we escort 
our children to the playground, on the way back home we might pop into 
the local farmers’ market, and in the evening, when we visit the cinema, our 
state of mind is different and becomes more communitarian in all these acts. 
We see the well-being of our neighbours, or of the institution of the farmers’ 
market, as part of what constitutes our own well-being, our identities, and 
even contributes to our joy. 


° There are many examples of cities that challenge the state nowadays, and in some countries this hap- 
pens more often than in others. Here are four examples: First, consider a decision by NYC’s municipality to 
ban selling cigarettes to those under 21 years old, whereas in the rest of the country the law bans cigarettes 
sales to those under 18 years old. Unfortunately (if we may say so) for those who smoke, smoking is impor- 
tant. Such an act is meaningful to them. Or consider Berlin’s reaction to the German federal court’s verdict 
that circumcision was illegal. Berlin declared that it would allow circumcision. Berlin, of course, is also a 
state within the German federation, which is why it could do so, but those living in the city interpreted 
it as a challenge to the federal state by the city. Third, in Israel a law prohibits shops from opening on 
Saturday. Enforcing the law is in the responsibility of local authorities. Tel Aviv municipality decided it 
would not enforce the law. Fourth, in the United States, especially when Mr. Trump was president, dozens 
of cities declared themselves as sanctuary cities, asserting that they would not cooperate with the federal 
government in enforcing immigration laws. 
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1.3. The Egalitarian Spirit 


In this book we ask what it is for a city to embody the egalitarian spirit. This 
is a precursor to the more practical question of the nature of the policies a 
city should pursue in order to become a city of equals, though what we say is 
also designed to inspire policies (and also warn against inegalitarian policies) 
as we will briefly explore in the final chapter. Aiming at equality is likely, at 
best, to be just one of several ideals that a city follows, and we do not argue 
that a city should pursue equality to the exclusion of everything else, such as 
environmental goals or understanding its special responsibilities in relation 
to other regions of the country, although of course other goals can sometimes 
reinforce equality rather than detract from it. But we want to know what it 
would be to embody the egalitarian spirit. To put it another way, if you are 
an egalitarian, what should you wish for in a city? 

Many people around the world are concerned about inequalities. Some 
worry because they care about inequality itself; others, such as Frankfurt 
(Frankfurt 1987; 2016), because they want to ensure that the least advan- 
taged enjoy ‘sufficient’ (whatever that stands for) resources, or welfare; and a 
further group, broadly following Rawls, believes we are under a moral obli- 
gation to provide for the least advantaged first, as a matter of priority (Parfit 
1997; Crisp 2003; Arneson 2013). In the latter case, when goods can be dis- 
tributed either to those who are well-off or to those whose lives are not going 
that well, we should prefer the latter as a matter of priority, even if it is not 
the case that the least advantaged can gain more utility from this good. 

Each of these ideas—equality, sufficiency, and priority—undoubtably has 
appeal. First, inequalities can seem unfair, even among the affluent. Sec- 
ond, if some people are living with an insufficient amount to support an 
adequate life then we can feel something has gone badly wrong in society. 
And if there is economic growth but those at the bottom do not share in the 
success then we feel that a society has lost its sense of justice. There is, of 
course, sharp philosophical debate about which of these ideas should take 
precedence when they conflict. However, as we argued in our previous book 
Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007, 2-4) in circumstances of scarcity 
and in which there are still people who have not achieved sufficiency, all 
egalitarian principles—equality, sufficiency, priority—converge on the same 
general policy: egalitarian cities have to identify the worst off and take steps, 
directly or indirectly, that will improve their position. 

Yet as we also argued in Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) there 
is no simple answer to what it means to be worst off. Well-being is plural, 
and, we argued, the categories are at least in part not fully comparable or 
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compensable. For the purposes of our previous study we adopted a modified 
version of the capability approach, following Sen and especially Nussbaum, 
arguing that what matters from an egalitarian perspective is not merely 
whether functionings and capabilities are distributed fairly, but also how 
secure people’s functionings are, and whether people have ‘genuine oppor- 
tunities for secure functionings. In this present work, while continuing to 
recognize complexity, the change of scale and focus of the study means we 
will take a far more contextual and less abstract approach, and ask first how 
we should understand ‘being worst off’ or treated as an unequal in a city? 
What does it mean to have less, or to be treated as an unequal in the city? 
Less of what? Unequal in what respect? 

This is not an easy question. Imagine you are entering a period in your life 
when you wish to settle down and perhaps raise a family. You are considering 
which city to move to. Presumably you will consider the cost of living and how 
good the salaries are in that city; but you will also think of the local education 
system, the crime rate, the level of pollution, whether there are nice parks, 
cool pubs, good theatres, a good enough variety of cinemas, maybe the café 
culture of that city, its public transportation system, whether you will need a 
car and where you might park it, how people of your ethnicity are treated, and 
so on. Thus, we can hypothesize that when people think about what matters 
in terms of the quality of their lives, and hence equality, in cities they look at 
their lives at a level of detail which is distinguishable from what they think 
is important when they think of distribution on the level of the state. This 
provides a rich basis for thinking about inequality in the context of the city. 

However, the pluralism of well-being may seem to make the question of 
what it is to be worst off in the city intractable. How do we compare someone 
who does well on one criterion and badly on another with someone who has 
the opposite profile? How, in other words, do we weigh the different param- 
eters? In Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) we suggested that this is 
more of a theoretical question than a practical one, for disadvantage tends to 
cluster in the sense that people who do badly in one respect often do badly 
in others, and there are causal mechanisms that explain why. Here we do not 
abandon that framing of the issue, but we add a further element that makes 
‘all things considered’ judgements considerably less important. We believe 
that being treated as an unequal could consist of doing especially badly on 
one or two parameters, such as being a victim of racism, or being denied civic 
services available to others in a similar position, rather than an all-things- 
considered judgement of total well-being. Hence if, as sometimes reported of 
some cities, wealthy members of racial minorities find that taxi cabs do not 
stop for them, we do not say ‘your wealth makes up for the discrimination’ 
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but rather that the city fails to meet one of the obvious criteria for embodying 
the egalitarian spirit. 

In that previous study we attempted to develop a position that was sensitive 
both to questions of distribution—the typical terrain on which the ‘equality, 
sufficiency, priority’ debate takes place—and to questions of social or rela- 
tional equality, or, in other words, the question of what it is to relate to each 
other as equals. When we, the authors, consider the question of what attracts 
us to the idea of equality, we find we are less interested in making sure that 
everyone has the same amount of anything that can be distributed between 
them, but rather that each person has good reason to regard each other as an 
equal, and be regarded as an equal by them. In the words of R. H. Tawney, 
for us the enemies of equality include snobbery and servility (Tawney 1931), 
though with Iris Marion Young we would add exploitation, powerlessness, 
marginalization, cultural imperialism, and violence (Young 1990) and also 
include social exclusion too, as well as, perhaps, other relations (Wolff 2017; 
2019a). For this reason we find Nussbaum’s capability of ‘affiliation’ espe- 
cially important, as it can capture all these parameters. This is especially true 
for affiliation in the city, which, as we have defined it, is about connectedness. 
So in a way this book can be considered as a study in what a secure sense of 
affiliation means at the level of the city. 

From these considerations it may already be apparent that we are less inter- 
ested in precise measurement and comparison than many of those writing 
about equality in the city have been. In this respect we are influenced by the 
joke with which Harry Frankfurt starts his famous paper ‘Equality as a Moral 
Ideal’ (Frankfurt 1987). 


FIRST MAN: How are your children? 
SECOND MAN: Compared to what? 


Frankfurt’s point is that there is something alienating and disconcerting 
about making comparisons. It seems competitive in a way that it is contrary to 
the considerations supposedly motivating egalitarians. But this point needs 
to be considered carefully. Frankfurt does not suggest that we should never 
compare. I can compare my life with my successful neighbour in order to 
discover what my life lacks, just as I might have found out what is missing in 
my life by reading a book or watching a movie. And indeed, for some goods 
strict equality will be necessary, such as in the distribution of votes in local 
elections. But generally speaking, we are interested in whether people are able 
(rightly) to regard themselves as being taken to be an equal in their city, and 
in how to translate this into a kind of moral principle, or a principle for policy, 
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rather than counting how much of each good they have compared to others, 
even if there are times when counting is entirely appropriate. 

Consequently, in this book, somewhat paradoxically, we suggest that a 
sense that you are being treated as an equal in the city cannot be entirely 
reduced to the claim that there is a scale on which you are being measured 
and come out as equal, and especially we deny that equality in a city can 
be measured by a comparison of possessions or resources. Nevertheless, 
undoubtably there are elements that can and should be counted and com- 
pared. We would be concerned to find that garbage collection happens more 
regularly in wealthy parts of town than poorer parts, or having an address 
in a certain neighbourhood makes you less likely to be called for job inter- 
views for example, or you might even be unlikely to reach the interview on 
time because of very poor public transport services (Giannotti and Logiodice 
2023). But at the same time there are intangibles that are much less amenable 
to precise measurement, such as a feeling of being respected by the city 
authorities, although even here surveys can act as a proxy. Hence there could 
be a complex set of indicators that would allow us to judge where particular 
work is needed to make a city more of a city of equals, and we will return to 
this in the final chapter. Nevertheless, we would be alarmed to find that a city 
has and uses such a scale as anything more than a rough heuristic to guide 
policy. Detailed attention to how people perform on the equality scale could 
mean the city has made a fetish of equality rather than seeing it as part of an 
organic, intrinsic, element of city life. 


1.4. Methods 


The city population’s fluidity raises another important methodological issue: 
inequality among whom? Who should be counted as the city-zens? Obvi- 
ously, residents in the city should count. But under this category we would 
also include immigrants before naturalization—individuals who often are 
not counted when inequality at state level is measured. No less challeng- 
ing is the question of whether to include commuters (individuals who work 
and shop in the city but do not reside there) as well as non-resident tax 
payers (individuals who own a business in the city but live elsewhere). Vot- 
ing in local elections, for example, is possible for some commuters in some 
cities (e.g. the City of London)° and for non-resident tax payers (e.g. in 


é This is an anomalous case as what is known as the City of London is a small area in the centre of 
London, with few residents, and many businesses. Some non-resident business owners can vote in local 
elections, as well as residents. 
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Australia).’ Such people have an interest in what goes on in the city and con- 
tribute significantly to its economy, so prima facie the demand to refer to 
them when measuring inequality in the city sounds reasonable. Yet it is also 
true that there are also people who never enter the city but have important 
relations with it, and a legitimate interest in how it is run. For example, the 
headquarters of the supermarket they shop at, or the bank they use, could 
be located there. It is hard to draw a natural line about whom to include 
and whom not to. We have chosen to focus on those who live within the city 
boundaries, because they are those mostly affected by the city’s policies, and 
are constantly subject to the city’s regulations, but we are conscious that other 
choices could have been made. 

We have already emphasized that inequality, the personal sense of inequal- 
ity, and the study of inequality in the city, differ significantly from the same 
issues at the state level. First, individuals belong to various institutions with 
different norms or ethical principles, and their political consciousness, states 
of mind, and expectations change when they switch from thinking as citi- 
zens of states to thinking as city-zens of cities (Magnusson 2011; Amin and 
Thrift 2017; Bell and de-Shalit 2011; de-Shalit 2018). Low (2013) argues that 
city dwellers regard their cities as ‘entities of meaning, expressed through 
the quite different types of attachment they feel towards their cities, in con- 
trast to their countries. Compare the open and liberal slogan ‘T love Berlin’ 
with the chauvinistic overtones of ‘I love Germany. The former sounds cel- 
ebratory and welcoming whereas the latter reminds us of fearful moments 
in history, or in any case has nationalistic overtones. This might suggest that 
people feel differently towards the city and the state, and develop very dif- 
ferent expectations from them, and that we as society regard such feelings 
differently. 

Second, there are likewise different states of mind concerning equality: at 
state level, for many people, income and wealth; at city level, what we have 
access to—the education system, levels and distribution of crime and pollu- 
tion, pleasant parks, cool pubs, good theatres, café culture, housing, public 
transport—as well as, critically, how we are treated. As we will demonstrate 
later in this book, a city’s qualities, amenities, services, and social relations 
are critically important to its egalitarian character. 

Third, in thinking about a city of equals, we must particularly attend to 
the dimensions that local authorities can influence. As much as personal 
income and wealth matter, local authorities can do very little about them 


7 The question whether commuters and non-resident tax payers should vote is discussed in Glick 
(2021). 
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directly, especially income. However, as David Harvey has argued (2009 
[1973]; 1985), state policies affect the value of land and other resources, and 
thereby have powerful indirect redistributive effects. Harvey’s observation 
is reinforced by the fact that local authorities can mitigate the pernicious 
effects of inequality through policies such as land-use regulation, zoning 
(Macedo 2011), development or conservation, or special services (Wolman 
2012). They can provide infrastructure (Marsh et al. 2010),° attract capital 
and business, or enable political participation. Indeed it is part of the natural 
functioning of a city to decide where to allocate its budget and locate ser- 
vices, such as fire services and schools. Hence there is wide discretion, with 
far reaching consequences for many aspects of the quality of life. 

Fourth, another reason why our constant theme of this book is that we do 
not want to identify equality in the city with its distribution of wealth and 
income between its residents, is that standard measures of wealth or income 
inequality can be problematic at city level. While income gaps as measured, 
for example, by the Gini coefficient index, make sense at a national level, they 
can be highly misleading for the city (Alster 2022). For one thing, the Gini 
index assumes a stable population. Yet people move in and out of cities, partly 
in response to policies. Suppose a city makes life difficult for poor people, 
manipulates them into leaving, and busses in labour from outlying districts, 
as reported of Giuliani’s NYC (1994-2001) (Baker 2005; Polner 2005). Such 
policies intuitively feel anti-egalitarian, but their immediate effect is to lower 
the Gini coefficient. 

But even if these technical issues around inward and outward flow of popu- 
lation can be overcome, Gini measures, and similar, are simply a poor match 
for our intuitions about which cities best embody the egalitarian spirit. Con- 
sider once again liberal Berkeley, which we have already mentioned as an 
inspiration for this study. Berkeley hosts homeless people as well as many 
students, who are classified as low-income regardless of parental income. 
Paradoxically, in part because of their liberal and egalitarian policies, in Gini 
terms Berkeley is exceptionally unequal (Knobel 2014). This alone is enough 
to make us look for alternative accounts of equality in the city. To recycle the 
motivation of the capability approach, what matters is less what you have, but 
rather what you can do and be. And this will depend on what the city offers, in 
terms of infrastructure and public services, among other things, alongside the 
market. Thus, rather than income gaps, we argue that what matters in egali- 
tarian terms is that city dwellers are able to build valuable lives for themselves 


? For example, upon becoming Commissioner of the NYC Department of Transportation in 2007, Jan- 
nette Sadik-Khan realized that the city lacked resting spots in public spaces when she saw people perching 
on fire hydrants (Sadik-Khan n.d.). 
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and have a secure sense of place, independently of their economic success. 
This idea—that everyone has a secure sense of place—is the core for us, of 
what it is for a city to embody the egalitarian spirit. 

The two questions that jump out in the face of such a claim are, first, what 
does the idea of a ‘secure sense of place for all’ mean in detail, and second, 
how do we show that this does indeed capture what we are calling ‘the egal- 
itarian spirit’? Answering the first question is the project of this book. On 
the second—the issue of justification—we cannot claim to offer any sort of 
demonstrative argument, although the empirical grounding that we discuss 
in Chapter 3 and 4 shows that the account we draw resonates with the views 
of many city dwellers. But instead, we try to draw up a picture that will be 
as compelling to others as it is to us. We hope that those with egalitarian 
leanings, on reading our account, will think, ‘that’s the type of city I want to 
live in. Although we are painting a general picture that is, to some degree, 
abstracted from particularity, it is important to understand that our account 
is grounded in particularity, albeit multiple particularities, incorporating not 
only our perspective as authors, and the views of the academic community 
represented through a literature review, but also an extensive set ofinterviews 
in which we explore with citizens of ten cities what, for them, makes a city 
equal, or at least feel that it treats them and others as equal. 

To explain, between 2015 and 2019 we conducted 182 face-to-face inter- 
views in: Amsterdam (19 interviews) Berlin (20), Hamburg (18), Jerusalem 
(32), London (13), New York City (11), Oxford (14), Rio de Janeiro (20), 
Rotterdam (5), and Tel Aviv (30). We use the dynamic public reflective equi- 
librium method that we introduced elsewhere (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007; 
de-Shalit 2020; Wolff 2020). The first step was to draw on our own reflec- 
tion and scholarship as theorists, thereby generating a broad conception of 
what matters in a city from an egalitarian perspective, based both on our own 
perceptions and arguments, and on an extensive literature review which we 
will discuss in Chapter 2. We rejected an exclusive focus on economic factors, 
and incorporated considerations important to egalitarians, such as whether 
the city starves poorer neighbourhoods of civic amenities, whether all groups 
have similar access to services, the degree to which groups are, against their 
will, segregated residentially, and how individuals feel they are treated. 

The next stage was to test our understanding with residents of cities, as they 
have distinct knowledge and important normative intuitions about this ques- 
tion. This was the point of our interviews with ordinary, randomly selected 
city-zens of differing ages (17-85), genders, sexual orientations, social back- 
grounds, and ethnicities. We use the term ‘interviews’ because it is used in 
social sciences, but in some respects it would really be more accurate to 
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describe them as philosophical conversations. We acknowledge that some 
social scientists, who are used to structured interviews where the interviewer 
does not engage in discussions and debates with the interviewee might find 
this term, interview, misleading, but no term is perfect. 

We interviewed, in the sense of having conversations with, long-standing 
residents and newcomers, sampling numerous districts within each city, 
often at different times of day. Our overall goal was to enrich, deepen, and 
develop our understanding, and to inspire us to insights we may not have 
reached had we relied purely on conventional academic resources. In short, 
we wanted first to see if the interviewees confirmed, or conversely challenged, 
the aspects we had already identified as important to the understanding of a 
city of equals; second, to fill out our broad conception with richer detail; 
third, to see if we had overlooked any dimensions; and fourth, more broadly, 
to provide inspiration for our own thinking. To summarize, our goal was not 
to provide a statistically significant survey of views, but to enrich our own 
understanding. Hence we could call it a methodology of ‘enrichment. 

We like to think of our interviews using the metaphor of springboards, for 
which we thank one of the book’s referees. Although the notion of a ‘spring- 
board’ has become something of a cliched metaphor to mean something like 
‘assisted starting point’ we would like to revitalize it by taking it as some- 
thing more like a trampoline. Jumping from the springboard or trampoline 
enables you to gain an elevated viewpoint, thus freeing yourself from the solid 
ground of your position. Similarly, we wish to challenge our initial theory, 
look it over, and be able to revise it if necessary. Also, jumping so high, we 
can see things we did not see before when standing on the ground. Simi- 
larly, these interviews enable us to listen to questions, ideas, and thoughts 
that are lacking in the literature. These semi-structured interviews—perhaps 
better described as barely structured at all—of between twenty and forty min- 
utes, followed a pre-prepared set of questions, but allowed plenty of space 
for the interviewees’ own reflections, including us challenging their views by 
applying analytical philosophical methods, as we would do in class with our 
students. They started with the interviewee reflecting on what is important 
to them in their urban experience (to inform relevant dimensions of inequal- 
ity), and moved to questions about inequality in their own city. Finally, they 
were asked to justify these normative evaluations by proposing an ideal of an 
egalitarian city and corresponding policies, asking such questions as what 
they would do if they were ‘mayor for the day. We often challenged the 
interviewees’ normative standpoints, asking them to propose a rationale. 

Although it was important to consult with and be inspired by city dwellers, 
we did not cede absolute authority to the interviews. This is because we did 
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not aim at gathering data to be later analysed. Nor did we wish to reach a 
representation of what the public thinks. Rather, as noted, the point was 
to inform, enrich, and modify our own, necessarily partial, perspectives. 
Therefore, the range of responses, rather than the preponderance of partic- 
ular answers, matters most. For similar reasons we also consulted surveys 
such as ‘Soul of the Community’ (Knight's Foundation and Gallup, n.d.) and 
the Eurobarometer ‘Quality of Life in European Cities. While the focus of 
these surveys is not inequality in cities, they explore what matters to city- 
zens, thereby providing materials to inform our own analysis concerning 
dimensions of inequality. 

Because our method is analytical political philosophy and yet we rely on 
interviews and qualitative research, we realize that we are open to various 
lines of question. One possible criticism of our interviews is that the sample is 
too small to be statistically significant, and furthermore we did not code and 
analyse the texts using a formal methodology. But this would be to misunder- 
stand the purpose of the interviews. We did not attempt a survey to provide 
an empirical, authoritative, account of ‘what city-zens think’ The function of 
these interviews is not to find out, empirically and statistically, the prepon- 
derant views of the city-zens in any city, but to serve as an inspiration for 
us when we philosophize and suggest conceptual and normative arguments. 
These interviews are for us what texts of other philosophers are for many of 
our colleagues: a point of departure, an inspiration. 

Furthermore, a cross-city study such as this one will face the difficulty 
of cultural attitudes to expressing oneself to outsiders. In some cities inter- 
viewees may want to defend their cities from outside criticism, and hence 
over-praise it, whereas in others interviewees may be openly, or even overly 
critical. This type of variation is, however, not a problem, but a valuable 
resource for us, as we are not attempting to collate and compare results. 
Rather, as said, it was to inspire, challenge, illustrate, deepen, and inform, 
and so what matters is that views are expressed, not how many people said 
them. Moreover, it is important that we discuss these views with the inter- 
viewees, because in this process we and they sharpen our thoughts about the 
issues discussed. 

Another possible challenge is that in this book our understanding of a city 
of equals will be heavily impacted by the choice of cities in which the inter- 
views were conducted. For example, it might be that we reach a notion of a 
city of equals as one that embraces and integrates immigrants simply because 
we chose cities that already had this attitude. We disagree with this challenge. 
First, we did conduct interviews in cities where immigration is often wel- 
comed, most notably Amsterdam, but also where, arguably, it is much less 
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so, such as Rotterdam and Tel Aviv. Second, and most interestingly, while 
there is some variety in what city dwellers in the various cities mentioned as 
the components of an egalitarian city, in general, nearly all the topics were 
mentioned time and again by city dwellers from all the cities. 

Nevertheless, to be on the safe side, we conducted the interviews in differ- 
ent cities in several countries, where these cities differ by size, their claim to 
fame (whether a capital city, a commercial centre, or a cultural centre, etc.), 
their dominant religion, whether they are in a liberal or less-liberal coun- 
try, and many more variables. And still, the parameters repeated themselves 
in those cities. Third, and most importantly, we emphasize again, that we 
did not aim at reaching a representative picture of what city dwellers think. 
Instead, we wanted to capture the insights of our interviewees in order to 
challenge ourselves and be inspired. 

But we acknowledge that the methodology of stopping people in the street 
has its own biases.’ Those who regard their time as critically important are 
less likely to stop, and so some groups, such as people who are retired or 
not in the formal workplace, are more likely to be represented than others. 
We attempted to compensate by seeking out as much variety as we could, 
by conducting the interviews in different parts of the cities and in different 
times of the day, and among veterans and newcomers, men and women, the 
young and the elderly, people of different ethnicities, and so on. We also used 
research assistants who spoke the local language in German and Brazilian 
cities, as we do not speak either German or Portuguese. Having said that we 
are aware that we could also have missed some voices. But at the same time, 
as we are not pretending to offer a representative view, this criticism is not as 
significant as it could have been for other types of study. 

Even though we do not claim to have a value-free starting point, there could 
be a lingering concern that the study suffers from confirmation bias, espe- 
cially as our interview script was driven by our research agenda, including our 
provisional suggestions. For example, we were not interested in the empiri- 
cal question of how many people believe that the city should be egalitarian, 
but more in the question of what it means for a city to be egalitarian. Right 
from the beginning, therefore, in effect we excluded many opinions from the 
interviews. But this, again, is legitimate, as we were not interested in whether 
people are egalitarians or not, but in what an egalitarian account of the city 


° A growing number of researchers believe that one cannot write about urban issues without strolling, 
and being inspired by talks with people, as well as interpreting the city’s planning, architecture, and design. 
See, for example, Sharon Meagher (2007). 
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would entail. So to conclude, without entering into the debate about whether 
it is possible for any study to be entirely value-free, we accept that our own 
starting point was value-laden. The remedy, such as it is, is to be aware of 
these possible biases, and to be especially vigilant in looking out for ideas that 
conflict with our own. And we did find such cases. For example, one Berliner 
reported that they felt excluded in some social contexts because they were ‘too 
conventional for bohemian Berlin, a very different way of looking at exclu- 
sion in the city than our initial understanding of it, and we were challenged by 
a small number of interviewees who stated views that could be interpreted as 
racist, especially when complaining about the way in which their neighbour- 
hoods had changed over the years. In one case (in Jerusalem) an interview 
was stopped because the interviewee expressed views which were so xeno- 
phobic and anti-Arab that we realized there was no way these views would 
be interesting and relevant for our effort to understand what the egalitarian 
city is. 


1.5. The Argument in a Nutshell 


To summarize what we have said, and where we are going next, one obvi- 
ous answer to our question, what makes a city a ‘city of equals, is income 
and wealth equality. But we see that some cities, although they have unequal 
distribution, are nevertheless regarded as ‘egalitarian in spirit, which is a puz- 
zle and one of the main drives for this research and book. Starting with our 
own reflections, we discussed this question with city dwellers in ten cities in 
six countries and three continents. This helped us refine our own view and 
construct a theory. These interviews aimed to challenge and enhance our 
opinions and inspire us. 

Reflection on our initial thoughts, the literature review, and the interviews 
enables us to come to a structured view of what we think it means for a city to 
offer each individual a secure sense of place, and thereby be a city of equals. 
In such a city, people feel, and are treated as if, they have as much right 
to be there as anyone else; there are no off-limits spaces in the city (apart 
from exceptional cases such as parks or halls designed for women only), city 
dwellers feel they are part of the city’s story and have pride in the city. Crit- 
ically they also feel that the city has pride in (people like) them, rather than 
wishing they were not there or ignoring them. 

More formally, we argue that a secure sense of place consists of four core 
values: (i) access to the city’s services is not constituted by the market; (ii) 
equal opportunity to achieve a sense of meaningful life; (iii) diversity and 
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social mixing, without a monolithic culture; and (iv) inclusion without def- 
erence or submissiveness (by which we mean that city dwellers should have 
access to the facilities and resources of their city by way of automatically 
assumed entitlement, rather than as grudgingly granted discretion, relying 
on the mercy or discretion of gatekeepers). 

A question might arise about the four core values. Isn't it the case that some- 
times there must be some trade-off between these goods? We will explore this 
in more detail in Chapter 5, but here we would like to clarify that we do not 
necessarily believe that all good things go together and that life can be perfect. 
Some things come into conflict with others. For example, we were impressed 
to see that in Rio de Janeiro the city operates public football pitches that are 
open throughout the night. When we raised this as an example of treating 
people as equals because it caters to the needs of those who work at night, 
often people working in hospitality and transport, we were told by locals 
that, well, many who reside in the favelas cannot make use of the facilities 
because public transportation at night is awful. We admit that this creates a 
kind of ‘elite’ among the working class, or that it discriminates against those 
who live far away, and that ideally, public transportation should work during 
the night, or, alternatively, football pitches should be arranged in additional 
areas of the city. Yet, the city is more egalitarian if it enables some working- 
class people to play at night. Trade-offs are a fact of life, and city planners 
will have to face them and find reasonable solutions. Moreover, cities vary, 
even more than states. Consider Glasgow (Victorian, big-city vibe, fun city, 
great nightlife) versus Edinburgh (more medieval, traditional Scottish, more 
bourgeois, pretty city), or Milan versus Rome, etc. These cities might have a 
different ethos from each other, with different values and priorities, which to 
us adds to the richness of life. Ideally, people can then choose where to live 
and which city suits them best. Of course, in real life, there are many consid- 
erations about where to live, and many people do not have the good fortune 
to live in the type of city that would be ideal for them. Nevertheless, it is 
important for us that everyone can live a meaningful life wherever they live, 
and accommodating such a value should be a high priority for all cities and 
perhaps a way to navigate some of the inevitable trade-offs between different 
values. But given that circumstances vary so much we are very reluctant to 
give any value guaranteed priority over others. 

Our findings generate a pluralistic account of the egalitarian city, although 
we do not attempt a strict definition. Instead, we offer a ‘family resemblance’ 
account (Wittgenstein 1953) of the features that in varying combinations 
can make a city egalitarian. We will set out and develop our own findings 
in Chapters 3 to 6. 
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1.6. Conclusion 


Our task in this introductory chapter has been largely explanatory; to explain 
why we are interested in the question of equality in the city, how it may differ 
from equality in the state, and to lay out the outlines of the methodology we 
adopted in pursuit of our theory of what makes a city a city of equals. We 
have also given a very brief account of the definition we adopt. 

In Chapter 2 we undertake a literature review. Had we restricted ourselves 
to political philosophers who have directly discussed equality in the city 
it would be rather short. Since the book is written for a wider readership, 
including social scientists, urban studies scholars, planners, and political sci- 
entists, we have extended the discussion in several dimensions. Thus, we 
first look to contributions from a broader range of social scientists, including 
urban studies and sociology, as well as political philosophy. Second, we incor- 
porate a broader discourse on justice in the city, because justice is not often 
explicitly distinguished from equality in this literature. And third, we look 
at some contributions which indirectly bear on our questions, even if they 
do not address them directly. Chapters 3 and 4 summarize our interviews, 
drawing out a series of key, recurring, themes. Once again, these chapters 
might appeal more to social scientists than to philosophers. Those who wish 
to skip them, or read the theory first, can jump to Chapter 5. It explains 
our theory in detail, interweaving observations and results from the previous 
chapters, while the final chapter, Chapter 6, explains our approach towards 
operationalizing our theory and makes some initial steps and suggestions. 


2 
A Critical Literature Review 


2.1. Introduction 


The topic of justice and the city has been widely discussed in urban stud- 
ies, geography, and economics, but despite the publication of a number of 
interesting works, it has not yet generated a focused literature in political 
philosophy. We subscribe to the view that political philosophers interested 
in the city should carefully, even if critically, read the works of social scien- 
tists, especially when they explicitly grapple with questions of justice. In this 
chapter we will provide a critical review of those works that we regard as most 
influential or insightful in helping us think about questions of equality in the 
city. Although few directly address our topic, and many are limited in scope 
or focus, or put forward positions we may dispute, we have profited from all 
the books and papers we will discuss. In this introduction we will provide a 
brief introduction to several of the works we will return to, in order to set out 
some of the context of the various contributions. 

Probably the natural starting point and classic source for any discussion 
of political philosophy in relation to the city, is geographer David Harvey’s 
Social Justice and the City (2009 [1973]). Harvey, very well known for his 
expositions and defence of Marx, takes a type of dual perspective in this work, 
starting with a relatively liberal discourse on justice, and then moving to a 
more Marxist analysis. The second edition of his book, published in 2009, 
also includes a useful essay on “The Right to the City: Harvey is especially 
interested both in the use of space in the city, in terms of inequality between 
neighbourhoods, and the ways in which city planners can change the value 
of assets through decisions around such things as zoning and development. 
We will return this to in detail below. Another classic discussion of justice in 
relation to the city is urban planning academic Susan Fainstein’s The Just City 
(2010), which takes case studies of three major planning developments in 
different cities—New York, London, and Amsterdam—and evaluates them in 
terms of the norms of democracy, diversity, and equity. Perhaps, though, the 
founding volume of the discipline is Jane Jacobs's The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities (1961), which we have already mentioned as an influence on 
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our own work. Jacobs asks what makes some parts of cities feel safer than 
others, and her key idea, which we will return to, is diversity of uses of those 
streets, in stark contrast to the rigid zoning which was becoming fashionable 
as she was writing. In Jacobs's work concerns of justice are ever-present if not, 
explicitly, theorized. 

We have said that the philosophical literature on our topic is not exten- 
sive, but we do not want to diminish or sideline the important discussions 
over recent decades that are finally generating a much wider set of debates. 
Significant contributions include Owen Fiss et al’s A Way Out (2003), Eliza- 
beth Anderson's The Imperative of Integration (2010) and Tommie Shelby’s 
Dark Ghettos (2016), all of which provide contrasting perspectives on a seri- 
ous injustice in the United States: the existence of largely African-American, 
deprived, inner-city ghettos in many large cities. We will return to this press- 
ing issue later. Clarissa Hayward and Todd Swanstrom’s Justice and the 
American Metropolis (2011a) is an important collection of relevant essays 
because the papers together address what today is often called the intersec- 
tionality of injustice, namely the various aspects of injustice—race, gender, 
age, segregation, physical abilities, and so on—that often coincide. The book 
focuses on these aspects and perhaps less on class matters because the editors 
wanted to shed light on power relations which are not always visible, at least 
not at first sight. The editors refer to these structural injustices which are not 
always noticed as ‘thick injustice’ (2011b, 4). In addition, the volume is vital 
in raising the question of how to solve these injustices, though, like many 
urban scholars, the first tendency is to find solutions in urban planning. 

While Hayward and Swanstrom do include a section about ‘justice and 
institutions’ (in particular, voting), the connection between solving inequal- 
ity in the city and democratic activism is much more developed in Margaret 
Kohn's The Death and Life of the Urban Commonwealth (2016), which also 
explores the relationship between equality and democracy in the city. Kohn 
begins with a very basic observation, which is not discussed widely enough 
in other works: namely that the city belongs to all of us, all city dwellers, as 
well as visitors, but many ofits parts are not accessible to some, either for eco- 
nomic reasons (the cost of rent or of goods in local shops) or because they 
feel uneasy in the area. She argues that urbanites lose access to the urban 
commons, which, we accept, is unjust. Interestingly, Kohn, like many oth- 
ers, focuses on economic or racial barriers, but our interviews, which we 
discuss in Chapter 3 and 4, indicate that there are other, cultural barriers. 
For example, we mentioned in Chapter 1 an interviewee in Berlin who said 
that she is not the type of person who likes fashion and knows how to dress 
as a ‘hipster’ and therefore there are certain areas in the city which she avoids 
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going to because they are too cool, and she would feel unwelcome there. Nev- 
ertheless it is true that the many of the examples our interviewees reported 
to us were based on forms of exclusion rooted in class, race, ethnicity, or 
religion. 

The issues of equality and justice in the city have been tackled by politi- 
cal philosophers also in works that focus on broader questions of political 
philosophy, but provide very helpful contributions concerning the city. For 
example, Iris Marion Young includes chapters about the city in her major 
works Justice and the Politics of Difference (1990) and Inclusion and Democ- 
racy (2000), although it is not the main topic of either book. For us, Young's 
work contains much of great insight and we will return to her in detail several 
times. There is also increasing attention paid inside and outside the philo- 
sophical literature to gentrification, which is broadly described as a particular 
process of demographic change in a neighbourhood, which is sometimes (but 
not always) also a racial and ethnic change.’ Gentrification typically begins 
when a street or small neighbourhood becomes more attractive to people 
with higher incomes, who move in, thereby changing the neighbourhood’s 
character, and making it much more difficult for those previously living there 
not simply because of the change in character, but because rising rent or 
house prices make it unaffordable. Perhaps the most disturbing and con- 
troversial kind of gentrification is where social housing is transformed and 
privatized. Older buildings, including blocks of apartments are demolished 
and replaced, or refurbished in whole or part, to be made suitable on the 
open market for mixed-income communities, but can soon become domi- 
nated by the better off. Loretta Lees et al. (2008; Imrie, Lees, and Raco 2009) 
claim that processes of gentrification, in particular the privatization of social 
housing, are not inevitable and that not only are there alternatives, such as 
community self-build or community land-trust, that can cater for the needs 
of everybody, but that these alternatives are more socially and economically 
sustainable. 

A classic philosophical work on gentrification is Margeret Kohn’s “What Is 
Wrong with Gentrification?’ (2013) where she raises the question of whether 
individuals who sometimes naively search for better accommodation can 
be thought to be morally responsible for the displacement of low-income 
residents. Following this question Gentrifier (2018), written by anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists Schlichtman, Patch, and Hill, discusses one of the 
key issues in this debate, namely whether we should understand gentrifi- 
cation as a process that is created by individuals and their decisions and 
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actions (agency) or as a matter of structure, of big urban social dynamics 
(see also Kaddar 2020). A structural analysis would require viewing micro- 
level decisions of the agent, the gentrifier, from a macro-level perspective, for 
example, ‘the economy; or ‘the city’ which then bears primary responsibility. 
The debate, though, is by no means settled. Marcuse’s ‘Gentrification, Aban- 
donment and Displacement: Connections, Causes and Policy Responses in 
New York City’ (1985) is perhaps less forgiving and merciful towards the 
gentrifier. We read Iris Marion Young's classic example of ‘Sandy’ who faces 
homelessness through gentrification, as continuing this debate about agency 
versus structure. Indeed this example is one of the leading illustrations of the 
idea of structural injustice in her posthumous book Responsibility for Justice 
(2011). 

As can be seen, most of these works address injustice in the cities of North 
America, although Fainstein advances her analysis by studying Amsterdam 
and London as well as New York, even if her research is based in the urban 
planning scholarship of North America. We mention this because broadly 
speaking, there is a tendency among North Americans to analyse inequal- 
ity and injustice in the city among racial and ethnic groups, whereas among 
European scholars there is more of a tendency to focus on class, income 
groups, immigrants, and often gender, as well. For example, Sako Musterd 
et al. (2017) argue that the essence of segregation in European cities is the 
separation between poor and rich, and Mehmet Yorukoglu (2002) focuses on 
income differences in different spaces of the city, arguing that with increasing 
density, for both production and trade, the key to success becomes ‘location, 
location, location: This, he argues, is the core of inequality differences across 
cities of different densities. Danny Dorling, an Oxford-based geographer, has 
argued that inequality is a problem because culture divides people and makes 
social mobility impossible (Dorling 2019). As an example, he points to the 
startling fact that ‘the most common way people die under the age of 65 in 
Oxford is to die homeless; and that it has been this way ‘for over two decades 
now’ (Dorling 2022, 14). 

As we have mentioned, among the ‘classic’ and most cited works, many 
explore injustice in terms of spatial organization of cities, especially look- 
ing at planning law and practice. Prominent examples include Marcuse et al. 
(2009) Searching for the Just City: Debates in Urban Theory and Practice, 
Pavel (2009) Breakthrough Communities: Sustainability and Justice in the 
Next American Metropolis, and Soja (2010) Seeking Spatial Justice. However, 
these works, do not attempt a specific definition of justice for the city, as dis- 
tinguishable from justice and equality in the state. Instead they either apply 
political theory written in the context of the state to the context of the city, 
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or concentrate on how to remedy injustice and improve justice in the city, 
focusing primarily on issues concerning planning, and relying on an intuitive 
sense of justice. 

We will bring out the main themes of these and other works in what fol- 
lows, focusing on elements that will help us draw up our own account ofa city 
of equals. But we wish to do more than just review the literature here. In fact, 
we are claiming that while these studies are extremely valuable, none directly 
asks exactly the question we are interested in: what is it for a city to embody 
the egalitarian spirit? Accordingly, none provide an answer to that question, 
although the questions they ask are often very close to ours, and the answers 
they provide often yield important insights on which we build, as we will 
explain. This is an important point. Analytical philosophy often advances by 
applying an antagonistic approach. That is to say that philosophers challenge 
previous theories and arguments, showing why this or that is not intuitive, 
or contradicts a well-established theory. They then offer an alternative the- 
ory. But we see our project differently. While we do emphasize the difference 
between our question and questions discussed in the literature so far, and 
while we do believe that our theory is novel, we do also acknowledge that we 
have been inspired by many works by philosophers and social scientists, and 
we do not intend to reinvent the wheel. For illustration we return, once again, 
to Jane Jacobs (1961) who, as we noted, asked the question of what makes 
some parts of cities feel safe. In the course of her answer she drew attention to 
two major, and connected, issues: diversity of use of space, and chance inter- 
actions in the street. Consider an environment where people shop in walking 
distance of where they live, their children go to neighbourhood schools, there 
is some light industry, with regular deliveries, collections, and other visitors. 
In local streets one or two grocery shops open early morning and do not close 
until late into the evening, and children can play in close-by parks and other 
open spaces. This type of mixed use may seem untidy, and perhaps noisy 
and chaotic. To a certain cast of mind, zoning to keep busy, messy, and noisy 
activities out of peaceful residential neighbourhoods may seem more appeal- 
ing. Yet Jacobs points out that where there is diversity of use there are more 
people around who get to know each other, at least by sight, and develop an 
instinct for when something is wrong and keep an eye out for each other, 
even if they have no direct relationship. People feel safer, as well as included 
and welcome. Although, as we have said, equality is not her explicit topic, we 
take a degree of inspiration from her picture and rich descriptive accounts of 
urban life. 

In contrast to Jacobs’s attention to the rich patterns of daily interactions, 
much of the literature from economics focuses on the much more abstract 
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and data-driven study of economic inequality, and that is where we will start 
in the next section. Urban studies, however, centres more on spatial factors 
such as residential segregation by race or class, such as issues around exclu- 
sion and inclusion, immigration and diversity. That will be the subject of the 
following section, before we turn to look at work that has taken up questions 
of justice or equality, or providing models of the ‘just city’ more explicitly. We 
will conclude this chapter with a summary of what we take from the litera- 
ture and the gaps we intend to fill through our interviews and own further 
reflections. 


2.2. Income Inequality: The Importance and Limitations 
of Material Inequality 


As we indicated in Chapter 1, the most obvious starting point for thinking 
about inequality in the city is to look at the distribution of income and wealth, 
and some studies, such as Glaeser, Resseger, and Tobio (2008) do exactly 
this, although they do admit that measuring inequality in such terms yields 
unintuitive results (we discuss their argument later). Other studies explore 
alternative economic parameters for inequality,” and show staggering, and 
growing, levels of inequality in particular cities (for example, the London 
Poverty Profile, Aldridge et al. 2015). Economists debate the causes of such 
inequalities, and mechanisms for addressing them (see Long et al. 1977; 
Baum-Snow and Pavan 2013; and Behrens and Robert-Nicoud 2014). 

This is important work, but is limited in a number of ways. For example, 
David Harvey discusses what he calls the ‘hidden mechanisms’ of redistribu- 
tion within a city, including the change in value of property as a consequence 
of local government policies such as the development of a new school or 
transport facility (Harvey 2009 [1973], 52-3). Others might be more com- 
fortable describing this as changes to wealth, rather than hidden increase in 
income, but the general point is that material fortunes can change in numer- 
ous ways, and they will not all be recorded in official statistics. Indeed, Harvey 
notes that simply the growth of a city, and therefore increased demand for 


? Such as the price of sushi rolls, number of eateries per capita, or least upwardly mobile for fast food 
workers (Miller and Lu 2019), as well as bike lanes, home ownership, and so on. More sensitively, the 
focus might have been goods which are consumed by a wider portion of the population, for example, the 
price of street food in different parts of the city, the cost of renting an apartment or a room, or the price of 
public transportation for those residing far away from the city centre. However, while these reports grade 
the cities they do not necessarily say anything about inequality unless their consequences are discussed 
in the context of justice, as Macedo (2011) does. 
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prime property, pushing up house prices and rental values, can increase 
inequality more than direct attempts at redistribution reduces it (Harvey 
2009 [1973], 54). 

The relationships between rising property prices and inequality in the city 
is discussed also by Stephen Macedo (2011). He notes that higher house 
prices near better schools not only have (negative) redistributive effects, but 
show how difficult it is to equalize educational opportunities in a city. This 
is especially true in the United States, where, unlike other wealthy countries, 
schools are funded from local taxes rather than more general resources, and 
so there is a vicious cycle of educational inequality, because wealthy neigh- 
bourhoods pour extra resources into schools. As schools gain in reputation, 
property prices, and hence the tax base and resources available for local 
schools increase, with no obvious corrective mechanisms and no incentive 
for the wealthy and powerful to make changes. Another issue that concerns 
Macedo, like many other commentators, is the differing prices charged for 
the same goods and services in different neighbourhoods where counter- 
intuitively the poor often have to pay more, perhaps because both demand 
and competition between suppliers is less intense in poorer areas and so 
shopkeepers need high margins on lower sales volumes to pay rent, and 
shoppers have nowhere else to turn. 

For Harvey such inequalities, and especially the regressive effects of pol- 
icy, are clearly contrary to justice, and in Part 1 of his book Social Justice 
and the City, called ‘Liberal Formations’ he turns to Runciman and Rawls 
to present the outlines of a pluralist approach to justice, drawing on con- 
siderations of need, contribution, and merit in a weak ordering (Harvey 
2009 [1973], 100) to demonstrate the injustice of such rising inequalities 
(we explain these ideas in a little more detail later). We should also note, 
however, that hidden redistribution can work to reduce inequalities, if, for 
example, the city increases its spending on libraries and leisure centres in 
deprived areas, or issues more permits for small businesses, galleries, cafes, 
etc., though such facilities could be co-opted by the wealthier, either by 
travel or through gentrification, pushing poorer people out to under-served 
areas. 

Valuable though this work is, some of the methodological difficulties 
with relying on income measures, whether direct only, or incorporating 
indirect measures, are pointed out by Glaeser, Resseger, and Tobio (2009) 
themselves. They were among the first to argue that inequality within cities 
is ‘quite different than inequality within countries’ (2009, 617). They caution 
that what, by these measures, will count as the most equal societies are those 
where ‘rich live with rich and poor live with poor’ (2009, 618). This is an 
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excellent statement of our unease with income measures. As Douglas Rae 
puts the point: 


Given the historical flow of American urbanization, a low degree of central-city 
income inequality almost always arises because the high end of the distribu- 
tion has melted away. This has happened as upper- and middle-income strata 
depart for the suburbs at high rates, leaving the poor to fend for themselves in the 
urban core. 

(Rae 2011, 105) 


Rae argues that some level of inequality in the city is justified, as it indicates 
that the city is open to various groups, and more importantly, it implies that 
the better-off subsidize, through their taxes, services for the worst off. Apply- 
ing Rawls’s difference principle, Rae argues that the inequality is justified so 
long as it benefits the least advantaged. This is possible, he claims, if you con- 
sider that the rich pay local taxes, and thereby some services can be provided 
for the poor that would not be possible if they were not subsidized by the 
taxes of richer residents. 

While we agree with Rae that income equality is likely to be the result either 
of policies that exclude poorer residents, or the flight of the more wealthy, 
we would not want to argue that income inequality always leads either to 
improving material fortunes for the worst off or to inclusive social policies. 
Our own view is that there is no simple relation between material inequality 
in the city and the idea of giving everyone a secure sense of place. Much 
depends on how the city authorities respond to such inequalities, as we will 
explain in the following chapters. 

We want to make three comments about this. First, while it is true that 
businesses and shops owners do contribute by paying local taxes, when it 
comes to accommodation the situation is different. It is often the case that 
those who rent, such as students, or less-affluent families who do not own a 
flat, pay the local tax for the flat they rent, rather than the landlords. So it is 
not only the rich who pay the local tax in the city. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, in the context of the city, perhaps a more just and inclusive way for the 
wealthy to work for the benefit of the disadvantaged is for the city to enable 
and encourage investments in urban renewal that will attract the rich to make 
business investments in the locations where the poor reside, improving the 
quality of goods and services in under-served areas, without thereby forcing 
them to leave, in what Levine and Aharon (2022) call ‘in place mobility’ 

Third, sadly Rae’s hopes that the wealth of the rich can materially benefit 
the poor in unequal cities appears to have limited empirical confirmation. For 
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example, the urban economist Glaeser found that often, especially in recent 
years, the richer the city is, the higher its inequality. More precisely, he found 
that the idea that the higher average income in the city is, the less unequal 
it is, worked only in the 1980s. By the 2000s this has ceased to be the case. 
Glaeser found that 241 out of 242 metropolitan cities in the United States 
became more unequal, materially speaking. The main reason for this was 
the different kinds of skills and human capital that city-zens had, and the 
very different returns to skills, especially rapidly growing income rewards in 
certain sectors such as finance and IT (Tonkiss 2015; minute 36:20). Also, 
according to OECD research (2018) income segregation, that is, the uneven 
geographic distribution of income groups within a certain area (Reardon and 
Bishoff 2011), in our case, the city, increases the higher household disposable 
income is ina city, and the higher a city’s GDP. So it seems that attracting rich 
people to cities and allowing inequality does not automatically result in more 
money and services flowing to the poor, as Rae suggests. 

Unless a utopian transformation of cities is available, the problem that con- 
fronts us is how to increase the sense of equality in cities against a background 
in which they contain a wide of diversity of people and life experience, 
including in some cases very striking inequalities of income and wealth. 
Implementing policies that encourage very rich or very poor people to leave 
will reduce material inequality, but is the opposite of the solution we seek, 
which is to make all people feel that they belong, on the same terms as 
everybody else, or as we described it in Chapter 1 and will develop later in 
Chapter 5, that everyone has a secure sense of place. 

At this point we should clarify that we do not regard income and wealth 
inequality within a city as morally unproblematic, and we accept that there 
are powerful reasons for opposing gross and growing material inequalities. 
Economic factors will be central to the account of equality in the city in 
numerous ways. For example, some cities raise and control their own taxes, 
and can make the tax rates progressive;’ if it does so, the city is in that sense 
tending towards equality, providing that such policies do not encourage the 
wealthy to leave. Spending within a city’s budget also reveals its nature. If a 
greater amount of money is spent cleaning the streets of the already wealthy 
then it appears that it prefers to reinforce privilege than aim for equality. But 
if it invests in shelters for homeless people, or for women who suffer from 
domestic violence, then it seems more egalitarian. We can also explore what 


° In Sweden, most people pay only local tax on their annual income, and the tax is progressive. It also 
varies, and in more affluent localities it can reach 35.15 per cent whereas in less-affluent localities it can 
reach 29 per cent only (Swedish Institute 2022). 
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portion of the budget is invested in affordable housing,* what conditions the 
city puts on new property developments, the average size of small flats in the 
city, whether there is a local tax on empty flats which are not let, whether the 
city subsidizes daycare, and so on. For example, the London Poverty Pro- 
file (Trust for London n.d.) has developed a new, impressive, and interesting 
list of indicators to compare and rank London's thirty-two boroughs and the 
City of London, and offers data, borough by borough, about such parameters 
as: people seen sleeping rough by outreach workers; rent for a one bedroom 
dwelling as a percentage of gross pay; percentage of 19-year-olds who lack any 
educational qualification; percentage of people on benefit payments; prema- 
ture mortality; and infant mortality; and so on (Trust for London n.d.). Such 
a detailed list is very welcome as it can supply a much broader and deeper 
picture of inequality across boroughs or neighbourhoods than referring to 
income only. Admittedly, this is a picture of inequality between different 
neighbourhoods rather than individuals, but it can also reveal a lot about 
inequality between inhabitants of these units. 

Our question, though, is how such economic and other material factors 
relate to what we are calling the egalitarian spirit. At a minimum it is fair to 
say that we believe a city does not embody the egalitarian spirit if it is not 
concerned about economic equality, if it does not try to ensure that everyone 
within its boundaries has a sufficiently good life, and if it fails to give priority 
to the worst off (to repeat the concern with equality, sufficiency, and priority 
raised in Chapter 1). 

We follow here the footsteps of Richard Schragger (2013), who claims that 
while the conventional wisdom is that cities can do very little to make the 
city more egalitarian regarding income, taxes, and transfer payments, they 
can contribute to creating conditions of equality in other ways. Which ways? 
Schragger suggests that local policies and regulations should be less inspired 
by consumerist attitudes: what he refers to as ‘the dominant competition 
paradigm (...) aimed at attracting and capturing mobile taxpayers: Instead, 
he contends, the city should respond to egalitarian attitudes, such as resist- 
ing the privatization of public space, and encouraging the development of 
small, local businesses. If they do so, argues Schragger, cities can still do a 
great deal to improve the income and wealth of those who are financially less 


* In April 2021, four-hundred thousand people were living in NYC in affordable housing provided by 
the NYCHA (New York City Housing Authority). It is the largest public housing authority in the United 
States. Around a hundred thousand people were living in other public housing facilities. This is, relatively 
speaking, a high percentage in a city of 8.46 million people. Affordability of housing is considered a serious 
problem in the United States, as it is in many countries and cities. In the 2020s people living in American 
cities have been finding housing to be a serious problem, In 2020, 46 per cent of American urban renters 
spent 30 per cent of their income on housing, and 23 per cent spent 50 per cent (Schaeffer 2022). 
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well off, and make more people feel welcome and included. Earlier, when 
we discussed Jacobs's book, we acknowledged that we are inspired by many 
scholars; this is another example. We develop such insights further, based 
also on interviews with many city dwellers, in subsequent chapters. 

Indeed, we would be especially worried if the city deliberately implemented 
policies that aim at increasing material inequalities. More realistically cities 
very often follow policies in pursuit of economic growth that have the unin- 
tended but foreseeable consequence of increasing inequality (Fainstain 2001; 
Harvey 2019). We do not claim that there are never good reasons for intro- 
ducing such policies, but we do consider increased material inequality a 
powerful negative factor that needs to be weighed in the balance, especially 
when other choices can be taken. 

Nevertheless, some cities of similar levels of economic inequality seem to 
do more than others to embody the egalitarian spirit. How so? There are 
many factors that we will introduce during the course of the subsequent 
chapters; but if a city experiences the injustice of gross material inequality, 
and can do little directly except lobbying the national government, it should 
nevertheless find ways in which people can enjoy the many elements of an 
urban good life whatever their level of wealth. This means making economic 
success, and purchasing power, much less central to the ability to live an 
urban good life and to enjoy the various facilities and services that cities can 
and do provide, through the provision of various public services and perhaps 
in other ways. We will return to this in detail, but the main point is that for a 
city, one egalitarian response to unjust inequality of wealth is simply to make 
wealth less important, or, in other words, to prevent a situation whereby lack 
of wealth becomes a risk to a city dweller’s secure sense of place. 


2.3. Space and Segregation, Exclusion and Inclusion 


In Chapter 1 we mentioned that geographers tend to think about justice in 
the city in spatial terms. But such a focus is not restricted to geographers. In 
a recent paper that we find very inspiring, and will briefly return to at the 
end of this chapter van Leeuwen (2020) claims that the whole point of jus- 
tice in the city is access to human space. Following Honneth, van Leeuwen 
argues that it should be a space that is structured to meet the demand for 
recognition, especially of key human features, namely, basic needs, personal 
autonomy, and social attachments. We prefer the language of ‘secure sense of 
place’ to ‘recognition, as ‘recognition’ lacks the immediate connection with 
a location, and also has been used in political philosophy in particular ways, 
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and so will have connotations for some readers that takes it out of the context 
of our present discussion. Nevertheless, despite different terminology, there 
is good deal in common between our approaches, even if, for us, space and 
its use is only one part—albeit a vitally important part—of a bigger picture. 
But certainly, accessibility to spaces such as parks, including transportation, 
commuting, taking children to school, access to cafes, restaurants, food mar- 
kets, and shops, all of which are components of urban well-being, are central 
to the picture of equality and inequality in the city that we shall paint. We 
return to this point in Chapters 3 and 4 where we discuss the interviews we 
conducted, as these dimensions of equality were mentioned by interviewees 
time and again. But here we want, first, to look not only at the advantage 
of this approach for grasping what a city of equals means, but also at some 
debates among scholars, and at the limitations of this approach, and what is 
known and what is less known and less clear about the way justice manifests 
itself through space in the city. 

We noted in the previous section that David Harvey’s concern with hidden 
forms of redistribution occurs in Part 1 of his book Social Justice and the City 
(1973) which he calls “Liberal Formulations’ Part 2, entitled ‘Socialist For- 
mulations, turns especially to spatial factors and how the evolution of cities 
tends to reinforce spatial segregation, with, he suggests, middle-class families 
moving to the suburbs, abandoning inner-city areas to deprived populations, 
and often ethnic minorities. Since the 1970s, though, many cities have seen a 
reversed trend, with wealthier citizens, especially those without young chil- 
dren in the home, moving back into gentrified inner cities, and poor and 
working families moving out to badly served suburbs, with limited public 
transport and other facilities. But Harvey’s point remains valid. Cities seg- 
regate themselves on social, and often, ethnic lines, though how that takes 
place is dictated by the more affluent groups. Harvey is self-consciously in 
a long tradition of writers, going back to Engels, and probably well before, 
exposing demographic patterns within large cities. Charles Booth’s famous 
maps of wealth and poverty in London streets are a further example of 
this phenomenon at a descriptive level, although Harvey is keen to look 
for explanations of segregation in terms of the dynamics of property mar- 
kets. Other theorists have also explored the mechanisms behind segregation. 
For example, building on a study of socio-economic segregation in twelve 
European cities, Musterd et al. (2017; see also Musterd 2006) suggest that 
socio-economic segregation has increased because of four structural fac- 
tors: social inequalities; globalization and economic restructuring; welfare 
regimes; and housing systems. A more recent OECD study (2018) suggests 
that cities with a higher percentage of migrants also display higher levels 
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of segregation for the bottom 20 per cent of income groups, and that the 
two together result in socio-economic segregation. On the more positive side 
Johansson and Panican (2016) show how, in the absence of sufficient national 
interventions, grass-root groups, as well as cities, engage in various poverty 
relief activities, which has increased inclusion in various European cities. 

Although Musterd (2017) is cautious and suggests that ‘relatively little 
is known about the spatial dimensions of rising socioeconomic inequality’ 
in cities, it can be argued that there is evidence that economic inequality 
and spatial segregation cannot be completely separated. Massey and Denton 
(1988) measure segregation in terms of evenness of spread across neighbour- 
hoods, and so, for example, if non-EU immigrants tend to reside only in 
certain neighbourhoods the spread is not even, and therefore segregation is 
present. 

More precisely, geographers, as well as the US Bureau of the Census, argue 
that there are five parameters which are related to segregation in what they 
call an ‘areal unit: First, evenness: a minoritized group is not segregated, 
when in all areal units there is the same relative number of members of 
the minority and the majority groups as in the city as a whole. Second, 
exposure: the degree of potential contact, or the possibility of interaction, 
between minoritized and majority group members within geographic areas 
of a city. Third, concentration: relative amount of physical space occupied 
by a minoritized group in the urban environment. Fourth, centralization: 
the degree to which a group is spatially located near the centre of an urban 
area. Fifth, clustering: the degree of spatial clustering exhibited by a minori- 
tized group—that is, the extent to which areal units inhabited by minority 
members adjoin one another, or cluster, in space. 

Space is also related to other parameters which are often linked to inequal- 
ity. On these lines Nijman and Wei (2020) plausibly argue that in cities, 
processes of segregation and gentrification tend to involve not the highest 
incomes (certainly not the infamous ‘1 per cent’) but rather gentrifiers of 
middle and upper-middle incomes displacing people on lower incomes. In a 
comprehensive study of inequality in Atlanta, Boston, Detroit, and Los Ange- 
les, O'Connor, Tilly, and Bobo (2001) widen the focus on inequality beyond 
housing to include the labour market. In the North American literature there 
is a debate whether inequalities in the labour market are predominately the 
result of latent racism or whether they are structural and spatial, irrespective 
of racism, that is to say that racism, whether existent or not, does not play 
a role. O'Connor, Tilly, and Bobo argue that in these four cities—Atlanta, 
Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles—even as old heavy industries gave way 
to new commercial centres, ‘longstanding hostilities’ and racial and ethnic 
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segregation continue to exert their influence, generating gross inequalities. 
The authors argue that it is true that job and hiring procedures require skills 
that are less common in people of racial and ethnic minorities and that some 
jobs have moved outside the cities to the suburbs; nevertheless unfortunately, 
some racist discrimination still remained in hiring, causing severe inequality 
not only in spatial terms but in the labour market as well. One of their case 
studies concerns Los Angeles, which is also studied by Bobo, Oliver, Johnson, 
and Valenzuela (2000), once again exploring the links between race, ethnic- 
ity, and gender to housing and jobs opportunities. According to this study 
housing segregation patterns are repeated, and members of ethnic minori- 
ties refrain from searching for jobs in areas where they suspect there is racism. 
Apparently there is some form of collective memory which influences peo- 
ple’s behaviour and even informal segregation. Portland is considered the 
whitest big city in the United States, and this might have to do with ‘severe 
history of racism that, to this day, permeates all systems and institutions, 
including our neighborhoods, schools, laws, and housing policies’ (Habitat 
for Humanity 2020). 

Other studies home in more directly on racism as a manifestation of urban 
inequality such as Wilson (2012 [1987]), Bullard (2009), and Powell (2009). 
Powell claims that the mechanism of private property in practice sustains 
ethnic exclusion in American cities. Robert Sampson and William Julius 
Wilson (1995) bring violent crime into the analysis, suggesting the thesis 
of ‘racial invariance, which states that ‘racial disparities in rates of violent 
crime ultimately stem from the very different social ecological contexts in 
which Blacks and Whites reside, and that concentrated disadvantage predicts 
crime similarly across racial groups’ (Sampson, Wilson, and Hanna Katz 
2018). 

However, a more recent and less US-focused study by the OECD (2018), 
suggests that what we regard as spatial factors contributes to inequality in the 
labour market. When a city is already at least partially segregated it is often 
the case that there is a lack of easily accessible transport connection to enable 
travel to employment centres by those living in neighbourhoods with a high 
concentration of people who are poor or minoritized. This is not necessarily 
the result of explicit racism, but rather of the market: bus and train companies 
find that such lines and services are less profitable. The research argues that 
this hinders job opportunities or at least makes it much more difficult for 
those who are unemployed to find about new jobs and then reach their work 
place easily (Pritchard, Tomasiello, Giannotti, and Geurs 2019). 

Naturally and understandably, in the attempt to provide a type of dis- 
passionate ‘scientific’ methodology to the study of inequality and its spatial 
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appearances theorists look to measurable, countable, and hence, material 
factors in defining and explaining inequality. In doing so the studies tend 
not to capture what for us is a central issue: how the marginalized and seg- 
regated feel when they face discrimination and lack of opportunity. In other 
words, those approaching spatial questions as quantitative social scientists 
tend not to apply the relational approach to social justice and to inequality, 
which makes more room for considering how it feels to be treated in partic- 
ular ways by others. For example, in his very influential book, The Origins of 
Urban Crisis (1996) Thomas Sugrue describes how red-lining—the refusal to 
give loans to residents of certain neighbourhoods with above-average risks of 
default, which were typically heavily occupied by people from ethnic minori- 
ties and those on low incomes—had the consequence that African Americans 
who had been living in these neighbourhoods and wanted, following the eco- 
nomic boom in the city after World War II, to improve their homes or buy 
new homes, could not afford to do so because they could not find mort- 
gages or loans. This created a troubling cycle of poverty and spatial problems, 
on top of social discrimination, because the job market and the home mar- 
ket are linked, and people could not find better jobs because they lived in 
these neighbourhoods, and could not leave the neighbourhood because they 
did not have enough income, nor could they take loans. Sugrue’s work is 
undoubtably important, and these material factors will play a role in our 
analysis. And yet, in emphasizing measurable indicators he downplays the 
subjective, emotional aspect of such practices and events, which for us are a 
crucial aspect of the nature of inequality in the city. Therefore, we also need to 
bring out in more detail how people are treated, and the way other city-zens 
in the city relate to them, think about them, exploit them, and more generally 
behave towards them. 

Getting closer, explicitly, to relational equality, the phenomenon of segre- 
gation is taken up in detail in two important recent works of philosophy: Eliz- 
abeth Anderson (2010), The Imperative of Integration and Tommie Shelby’s 
(2016) Dark Ghettos. Similar themes and arguments are explored in the ear- 
lier book A Way Out: America’s Ghettos and the Legacy of Racism (Fiss et al. 
2003), containing an essay by Owen Fiss, and ten responses, which in many 
aspects anticipates the debate between Anderson and Shelby. Anderson, like 
Fiss, drawing on empirical precedents such as the ‘Moving to Opportunity’ 
(MTO) programme, argues that disadvantaged African American families 
should be subsidized to move to better neighbourhoods to improve their life 
prospects. Two concerns, however, stand out: first, whether there is sufficient 
absorptive capacity (both attitudinal and physical) within ‘good neighbour- 
hoods’ to have more than a marginal effect overall; and second, why the 
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responsibility to make such a disruptive change should fall on those who are 
already disadvantaged. 

Taking up this second point in particular, Tommie Shelby points out that 
where one chooses to live is an important element of freedom of associa- 
tion, and many people will prefer to stay in the communities where they 
currently live rather than move to white-majority areas. This is echoed in 
Sundstrom (2013) and Cassiers and Kesteloot (2012), and also in Young 
(2002, Chapter 6), who suggests several criteria for observing whether res- 
idential concentrations of ethnic minorities reflect people’s preferences to 
live next to each other, or a policy or a social atmosphere of exclusion, 
which we will explore in detail later in this chapter. One of these criteria 
that we find especially interesting is whether residents ‘know’ where racial 
and ethnic minorities are said to be living and if these places carry associa- 
tions of danger. Young builds on Peter Marcuse’s (1997) distinction between 
three types of residential patterns. An enclave is a voluntary clustering of 
persons according to affinity groups; a ghetto is a concentration of some 
ethnic group, or lower-class people, as a result of formal or informal exclu- 
sion and confinement of this group by a dominant group; a citadel is the 
mirror image of a ghetto: it is an exclusive community of class and/or race 
privilege, restricting others from living there or, in extreme cases, restricting 
access to the area, as in a gated neighbourhood. An enclave, Marcuse argued, 
can bea positive and empowering social structure. Some flourishing African- 
American-dominated neighbourhoods in American cities, and Chinatowns, 
are good examples. A less-known case is that of the Portuguese-speaking 
community in South London’s South Lambeth Road who have chosen to live 
together as a matter of self-selection. Many non-Portuguese-speaking people 
are attracted to visit this neighbourhood because of its uniqueness, or what 
we might term, its flavour. Indeed, a city that has lots of flavours in that sense 
is both attractive and egalitarian. We will return to this in detail in Chapter 5. 

To paraphrase Shelby’s concern in Marcuse’s language, for him the onus is 
to improve local facilities turning ghettos into enclaves rather than to encour- 
age people to abandon their neighbourhoods. But Shelby’s main concern in 
looking at the experience of African Americans living in inner-city ghettos 
is not so much to attempt to come to an account of equality or inequality, 
but rather to consider the morally appropriate forms of response to the deep 
injustice of living as a victim of an unjust basic structure. In the course of his 
analysis he points out many ways in which African Americans living in the 
inner city face worse life prospects than their white co-citizens. 

As we have already noted, the topic of racial injustice has especially 
exercised those studying US cities. An excellent example is Hayward and 
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Swanstrom (2011b) in their introduction to their edited collection Justice in 
the American Metropolis. Their focal point is the 1948 US Supreme Court 
ruling in Shelley versus Kraemer that states could no longer enforce racial 
restrictions for sales even if in private law this was not illegal. However, as 
they argue, the fact that African Americans, in some limited degrees, had the 
capacity to overcome spatial exclusion did not guarantee overcoming eco- 
nomic inequality and deprivation. They convincingly claim that at least in the 
United States, political and legal institutional structures contribute to injus- 
tice in cities, or what they term ‘thick injustice, as these structures make it 
very difficult to change anything. One reason this is so is the privatization of 
governance which created fragmented institutional structures. Another rea- 
son, they argue, is that these structures make it difficult to comprehend where 
the injustice lies and what its source is. 

This argument echoes a claim made by Iris Marion Young (2002, 207-10), 
that in many cities the privileged do not realize how privileged they are 
because of spatial (often racial) exclusion; they don’t mix with the disadvan- 
taged and therefore are not aware of their privileges: 


Life does not feel privileged for the white family with two working adults (...) Being 
able to stop off at a gourmet grocery on the way home, to count on police protec- 
tion and snow removal and to walk or drive a short distance to see a first-run movie 
seem like the most minimal rewards for an arduous week of work. Segregation 
thus makes privilege doubly invisible to the privileged, by conveniently keeping 
the situation of the relatively disadvantaged out of sight. 

(Young 2002, 208) 


2.4. The Importance and Limitations of Spatial Analysis 


Spatial issues are important partly because they can be manipulated by poli- 
cies of zoning. Gerald Frug claims that contemporary American cities are 
divided into neighbourhoods and zones, to the extent that people from one 
area feel uncomfortable walking in another area, but, he hastens to add, this 
inhospitable situation is not the intended result of individual choices about 
where to live or work; rather it is the consequences of many local govern- 
ment regulations, such as, but not only, zoning (Frug 2001). Still, while spatial 
issues are central to inequality in the city there is a question of the degree to 
which they should dominate the analysis of a city of equals. We are not claim- 
ing that they do not matter. Take, for example our acknowledgement that 
factors of inequality of income and wealth can be important. But would they 
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be so important if they were not spatially represented through segregation? 
And yet, we are arguing that spatial aspects do not reveal the entire picture; 
hence assuming that inequality in the city can be analysed through spatial 
analysis alone is misleading. Here are a few examples of why spatial analysis 
doesn't reveal the whole picture of inequality in the city. 

Consider the possible link between segregation and political represen- 
tation. For example, Cassiers and Kesteloot (2012) argue that on top of 
the more discussed consequences of segregation—fewer opportunities for 
income, as one lives far away from the economic centre of the city, and lack 
of social network and social capital, which in turn make social mobility even 
harder—there is a third: stigmatization (both of the area or of people) and 
lack of political representation, in that people living in more deprived areas 
are often overlooked by decision-makers. But the picture is complex, as, para- 
doxically, segregation can sometimes assist local political organization. It may 
help integrate immigrants who look for similarities in culture in their city of 
destination and may yield common political agendas which in turn make 
political organization easier. 

People have common interests that have to do with their locality and 
neighbourhood. Now, as Patti Lenard (2013; 2015) argues, recent immi- 
grants (most of whom lack voting rights) tend to be attracted to live next 
to longer-standing immigrants from their original country, and therefore 
reside in the same neighbourhood; this implies that if the electoral district, 
the constituency, is not the entire city, but rather the city is divided to several 
constituencies based on neighbourhoods, then neighbourhoods where there 
are many immigrants who have not been naturalized and therefore lack a 
vote, are not fairly represented. 

Lenard’s point reveals a possible limitation to an argument made by Loren 
King (2011), to which we are otherwise sympathetic. King suggests that 
justice in cities is more procedural than resting only on principles of distri- 
bution. He holds that for a city to be egalitarian it must equally respect all its 
city-zens, including those groups that are often marginalized from the pub- 
lic domain. Thus, in order to see whether a city’s regulation or policy is just 
and egalitarian, we should look whether its rationale appeals to and takes 
into account the values of all groups in the city, as he defines it, whether it 
gives equal political standing to all who will be affected by the policy. This is 
a very appealing suggestion and provides a dimension of equality that takes 
us beyond pure spatial issues. Still, as Lenard argues, when it comes to politi- 
cal equality there seems to be a need for actual representation of people from 
all groups and not merely to give them equal weight. The question is how 
should we give equal weight to the interests of immigrants who are not yet 
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naturalized and therefore lack voting rights. Lenard argues that considering 
their interests isn’t sufficient. This actual representation, as Iris Young insists, 
guarantees that the narrative of those marginalized will be put forward the 
way they would like it to be put forward. Representation is of real value, not 
merely of symbolic value. 

However, as the above-mentioned example shows, the motivation for sep- 
aration is not always negative, and separation of groups in spatial terms is 
sometimes the result of an egalitarian policy. Practices that enable immi- 
grants to live next to their relatives and friends from their country of origin 
can be beneficial, and as long as locales don't, in effect, become ghet- 
tos, proximately to those of similar origin who have already established a 
foothold in the city can make integration easier. But as Lenard noted the 
consequences, though, might be problematic in terms of representation and 
equality, because their localities’ interests will not be represented in the coun- 
cil. An egalitarian should object to practices of segregation which are clearly 
the result of policies or norms that have segregation as their aim. It would be 
a gross violation of the idea of a city of equals if a city had regulations that 
separate populations and influence a person’s chance to reside in any part 
of the city based on their ethnicity, nationality, race, religion, and so on. But 
even without explicit regulations, as Anderson (2010) and Tilly (1998) argue, 
there are some practices of segregation, which are the result of entrenched 
norms, rather than policy or market transactions. This can happen in resi- 
dential matters—where people want to move to areas that have more people 
‘like me’ or get to hear about apartments available to rent through family and 
friendship groups. And patterns of non-residential segregation, or segregated 
social mixing, can also emerge through norms of behaviour. One obvious 
example is habits of avoidance, such as avoiding parts of town where out- 
group members gather, or not attending football games which the out-group 
members attend, and so forth. Municipal museums sometimes distinguish 
between what counts as high art and what does not, and therefore (uninten- 
tionally) between art of one group and art of the other group, and therefore 
between members of these groups (Kirchberg 2015). 

So while we pay a lot of attention to spatial parameters for inequality in 
the city, we are careful about the limits of what can be deduced from them. 
For another example the Dutch sociologist Gwen van Eijk (2010) wished 
to examine the hypothesis that because information and ideas are spread 
in social networks and because these information and ideas can help to 
reduce inequality (as some of this information is helpful in that sense, such as 
when information about job opportunities is shared), then neighbourhoods 
as mixed networks will help reduce inequality, and if they are segregated then 
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the opposite will happen. But her study did not sustain this hypothesis. She 
found that neighbourhoods are not as important as many assume in shap- 
ing and constructing social networks. Van Eijk is probably right. When we 
think about ourselves we can see that neighbourhoods are meaningful, yet 
their influence on our lives are limited. How many of your friends reside in 
your street or neighbourhood, and how many outside the neighbourhood? 
Do you work with people who live next to you? Does your family live in 
your neighbourhood? Presumably the answers to these questions are at least 
mixed. So neighbourhoods are not always that important in terms of net- 
working. But moreover, neighbours are not necessarily the people to whom 
we compare ourselves when we think of equality. Despite the idiom “Keeping 
up with the Joneses; which suggests that we do think of our neighbours as the 
benchmark for status and equality, people also tend to compare themselves 
to friends, to people who studied with them, to colleagues at work, to other 
family members, and therefore not necessarily to their neighbours. 

At this point it is worth returning to and reconsidering the MTO (Mov- 
ing to Opportunity) experiment discussed above in the context of Elizabeth 
Anderson's argument for the ‘imperative of integration. MTO was a random- 
ized experiment conducted and sponsored by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development of the US Federal Government in the 1990s. Our 
discussion is based on some studies of this experiment, and especially Chetty, 
Hendren, and Katz (2016). The idea was quite simple but very impressive. 
Four thousand six hundred low-income families from five cities (Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, Baltimore, Boston, New York) who had been living in the same 
neighbourhoods were randomly assigned to three groups. Two groups were 
offered housing vouchers. The third group was the control, and remained 
where it was, not receiving any voucher. As for the groups that did receive 
vouchers, one group could use the voucher to rent anywhere in the city, 
whereas the second group could use the voucher only in a neighbourhood 
which was considered more affluent than the one they had been residing in. 

Researchers studied the impact of this experiment on the housing, earn- 
ing, and education of the families up to twenty years after the experiment 
took place. Obviously, if we take the simple, determinist, view that location 
and neighbourhood are the key parameters when it comes to progress in life, 
then there is reason to expect that all children who moved to more affluent 
neighbourhoods would do better. But the results are much more complicated 
and suggest that human capital as well as other social parameters can play an 
equally important part. 

It turned out that moving to a more affluent neighbourhood when young 
(before age 13) was associated with positive impact, such as increased college 
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attendance and earnings and reduced single parenthood rates, compared to 
the other two groups. But, alarmingly, it was also found that children who 
moved when they were already 13 years of age or older did worse than their 
friends who remained in the high poverty neighbourhood, perhaps because 
of disruption effects (Chetty, Hendren, and Katz 2016). At least three expla- 
nations of this difference are possible. One is that it is more difficult for older 
children to integrate into a new neighbourhood, and therefore the poten- 
tial benefits of an ‘improved’ space will be lower. The second is that their 
personalities were already shaped to the spaces where they spent their early 
years, and they didn’t ‘fit’ the new space, which implies that change of space 
had a negative effect. And the third is that they did not benefit from the 
move because they longed for their friends and comrades from the previ- 
ous neighbourhood, in which case space was positive in creating a sense of 
community, but not necessarily in helping individuals who are transported 
from a place where they have a strong community to one where they have 
none. It is plausible, in fact, that all three mechanisms were in place. 

To make this even more complicated, it seems that results also differed 
between gender groups. Girls in general benefitted more than boys (National 
Bureau of Economic Research n.d.). Another interesting finding which does 
point to the importance of location and space was that parents in families 
who moved to low-poverty areas had lower rates of obesity and depres- 
sion (National Bureau of Economic Research n.d.). So what we see is 
that location matters and mixing matters but not to all, and to some it is 
counterproductive. 

Some of these findings have to do with the intimate social ties that the adult 
poor had with each other in their original neighbourhood, which, when bro- 
ken, had detrimental effects. This sustains what John Bird, who in earlier life 
had been homeless, and a rough sleeper, but nevertheless went on to found 
the magazine The Big Issue and now sits as a member of the UK House of 
Lords, told us in a previous study (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007). Bird described 
how he had lived in a run-down neighbourhood, where despite high rates 
of unemployment and poverty, people survived because of mutual help and 
a sense of community. However, when the authorities wanted to improve 
their accommodation, they offered the residents alternative places for the two 
to three years during which the place was renewed. Alas, when people left 
their immediate communities, they lost their social ties, and many returned 
as drug addicts, chronically unemployed, or even became homeless. When 
those who returned to live in the renewed neighbourhood came back, both 
they and their neighbourhoods were transformed and, they could not settle. 
So, according to Bird, while space had been positive in giving people a sense 
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of place and community, it could not cure them once they had gone through 
the shock of displacement and returned in a perplexed state of mind. 

So what weight should spatial dimensions be given when we think about 
the idea of a city of equals? Given our particular interest in relational equal- 
ity, debates about Contact Theory, which is often associated with a seminal 
book by Gordon Allport (1954), is especially important for us. Contact The- 
ory suggests that interpersonal contact between individuals from different 
groups can reduce prejudice. For example, living in segregated and deseg- 
regated housing units was compared, and it was claimed that there was a 
correlation between attitudes that white residents held and whether they were 
living in segregated housing units (in New Jersey) or desegregated housing 
units (in New York City). The latter were significantly less prejudiced. But 
Allport found out that in other cases things were more complex. Contact can 
yield more openness but also it can do the opposite. Analysing all these cases, 
he suggested that four conditions are necessary to reduce prejudice: mem- 
bers of the two groups enjoy an equal status; they all share common social 
goals; the members of the two or more groups do wish to, and do in prac- 
tice, cooperate; and there is some institutional support for contact, at least in 
the minimal sense of there being no regulations prohibiting it, and, beyond 
that, there are policies which encourage it. Also, many years later it was estab- 
lished that contact had a positive effect on individuals even when they were 
not the persons inclined to choose contact over no contact (Pettigrew and 
Tropp 2006). How does the contact work? This is quite intuitive: by meeting 
the ‘other’ and learning about him or her, individuals develop empathy to, 
and lose anxiety about, the other. 

However, notice that Contact Theory concentrates on individuals and 
their behaviour. In the last decade, urban political scientist Ryan Enos has 
argued that we need to consider those individuals’ acts as conducted within 
the context of their groups. This makes sense as individuals experience 
their belonging to groups, such as women, African Americans, people from 
LGBTQ+ communities, in whatever they do; and second because spatially 
they are often separated to some extent, especially when we think of eth- 
nic and racial groups in cities. Thus Enos (2014 and 2016), Enos and Celaya 
(2018), and Enos and Gidron (2016) argue that the picture needs to be deep- 
ened. Basing his theory on big data research as well as both designed and 
natural experiments, Enos argues that geographical space creates psycholog- 
ical space which creates political space. Because groups live separately, they 
perceive the ‘other’ in a certain manner. Space is used to help people map the 
social world in our minds. We tend to identify with those living around us, 
for example. Spatial separation (‘here and there’) therefore prima facie leads 
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to social separation (‘us and them’). We also ascribe to people who live next 
to us characteristics which are similar to ours, and, more importantly, to all 
who live in different areas, we ascribe, often subconsciously, what Enos calls 
similarity, that is, the feeling that all those I don’t know are similar to each 
other in certain characteristics. However, a key claim in Enos’s theory is that 
three parameters determine the level of trust and cooperation with members 
of other groups: the level of segregation, the size of the two groups, and the 
proximity—the physical nearness of the two groups and the likelihood that 
a member of one group will meet a member of another group. Size is a key 
issue here. It relates to the relative size of each group within the two groups. 
So, suppose that in a city there are 100,000 members of group A and 200,000 
of group B; the size of B from A's perspective is 2 whereas the size of A from 
B’s perspective is 0.5. Enos argues that everything else equal, in a situation 
whereby the two sizes are close to 1 the tension will rise, compared to a situ- 
ation whereby one of the sizes is small. As an example, consider Enos’s RCT 
experiment (Enos 2014).° For two weeks Latinos were asked to visit several 
train stations located in areas which demographically were rather homoge- 
neously white. This created an impression as if all of a sudden there were 
many immigrants in the area. Other train stations in the area served as con- 
trol. Passengers who were ‘regulars’ in these stations were asked about their 
political views about integrating immigrants and about Latinos and Ameri- 
can identity. The results are clear: the surveyed persons who were exposed 
to the presence of many Latinos all of a sudden tended towards more con- 
servative views about migration and were more open to excluding policies, 
compared to those in the stations were Latinos did not show up. 

The rationale, according to Enos, is that when we see members of the other 
group in big numbers, we are more likely to perceive them as a threat and as 
different than when we see them in small numbers. Notice, that unlike con- 
tact theorists, Enos does not focus on the experience of interaction between 
individuals, but on interactions which affect (sub-consciously) our cognition 
and our perceptions of the other as members of groups. So contact between 
members of different groups in the context of segregation does not necessar- 
ily lead to more understanding, but, actually, might lead to the opposite, to 
more fear and even hate. In opposition to contact theory, according to Enos, 
close contact combined with spatial segregation along racial lines is likely to 
reduce city dwellers’ readiness to embrace egalitarian policies and policies 
that invest in the well-being of the ‘others. 


$ We thank Itamar Alroey for drawing our attention to this important research. See also Alroey (2022) 
for a profound discussion of Enos’s theory. 
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Whether Contact Theory or Enos is right, what is important in our con- 
text here is that segregation matters not only in economic terms, including 
employment and housing, but also in the way we perceive others. It therefore 
influences the most basic question: do we even care about inequality, and 
want to show good will and wish to limit gaps between members of differ- 
ent groups in the city? Both theories claim that spatial separation affects our 
political values. Which leads us to the discussion of theories of justice in the 
city. 


2.5. The Just City: Towards a More Holistic Notion 
of a City of Equals 


Several writers have explicitly taken on the task of deriving an account of the 
just city. We mentioned above that David Harvey in his book Social Justice 
and the City (Harvey 2009 [1973]) initially draws on Runciman and Rawls to 
offer an account of social justice in the city, appealing to need, contribution, 
and merit in a weak ordering (Harvey 2009 [1973], 100), although Harvey’s 
attention to liberalism soon gives way to a more thoroughgoing socialist cri- 
tique of the city in capitalist society. Harvey's liberal account is brief though 
complex, moving between distribution to individuals, through groups and 
territories, with some aspects of distribution directly to individuals and some 
mediated through territories. Harvey’s notion of need is fairly conventional, 
although he is keen to emphasize that it is socially variable. Contribution 
as a key factor when an institution distributes access to its goods is the idea 
that those who work in ways that benefit more people have a higher claim to 
resources and services than those who benefit fewer. This seems not, how- 
ever, to be a claim about intrinsic desert, but rather the beneficial effects of 
placing assets where they have the greatest multiplier effects, which, he notes, 
comes close to traditional concerns with economic growth, but in his schema 
is secondary to need. Finally, ‘merit’ is understood as a type of special sacri- 
fice, so that, on an individual basis those, such as miners, who have to expend 
special effort to work should be rewarded. But in his application of this idea, it 
takes a territorial or environmental—by which he means spatial—twist: those 
who live in places that present special difficulties (such as in flood plains) 
should receive special treatment. How, then, does this differ from need? It 
appears that the main consequence of this criterion is negative: if you have 
chosen to live in a flood plain when other options are available, then your 
need-based claim is diminished in the case of a flood. Hence, for Harvey, 
merit takes the role of choice or responsibility in other theories. 
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As noted, Harvey’s theory of social justice in the city is sketched rather 
than fully elaborated, and he notes the difficulties in moving from a sketch 
to concrete proposals. However, having got this far he neither elaborates nor 
attempts to apply his theory, so it remains somewhat under-developed. He 
did claim, though, in a more recent paper, jointly written with Potter (Har- 
vey and Potter 2009) that in order to genuinely address issues of injustice in 
the city one needs to theorize outside the frameworks of liberal theory and 
capitalist society. 

One of Harvey’s examples of theorists who remains confined to theoriz- 
ing about injustice in the city within the liberal theory is Susan Fainstein and 
her book The Just City. Indeed Fainstein’s contribution to the question of jus- 
tice is one of the most influential and cited works. Fainstein draws on three 
values: equity, democracy, and diversity, and much of her analysis brings 
out the potential tensions between these values, for if democracy amounts to 
majority rule then equity and diversity could be diminished. However, her 
interpretation of these values is as follows: equity implies that gaps in income 
are minimal; democracy implies that no person is excluded from the oppor- 
tunity to influence the political process of self government; and diversity 
implies that no person is excluded because of her ethnicity or religion. 

She applies her analysis to three cities, New York, London, and Amster- 
dam. In each case she uses a series of major development schemes as case 
studies to reveal the nature of the cities she discusses. She judges that Ams- 
terdam does better on the three criteria (equity, democracy, and diversity) 
combined than New York or London, which is intuitively very plausible, of 
course. However, although her work is full of insightful empirical analysis, 
it is limited in a number of respects. First, she does not consider whether a 
special theory of justice is needed for considering justice in the city. Instead, 
she refers to works on justice in the state to analyse the city, even though 
these are different social and political institutions. Second, her own account 
is not developed in detail and hence her judgements remain largely intuitive 
(though not implausible). Third, her case-study methodology means that her 
focus is primarily on urban planning and the built environment, rather than 
encompassing factors such as the experience of day-to-day life (although in 
fairness these are mentioned in the discussion of cases). Of course she is free 
to pursue her analysis in the terms that seem most fruitful to her but we men- 
tion this because we hope to show that additional aspects of equality should 
be considered when concentrating on the question of the nature of a city 
of equals. Fainstein’s goal of applying principles of justice to cases of urban 
planning, as an alternative to the neo-liberal model of planning, which sub- 
jects the process of planning to deregulation, privatization, and prices sets by 
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markets, was highly important. Epting’s distinction between ‘urban planning’ 
and ‘city planning’ is another way of capturing Fainstein’s approach. By city 
planning Epting means an approach to cities that derives from understand- 
ing what it means to love the city, whereby ‘all urban dwellers can see their 
power in the thinking behind the process of changing the city (...) through 
discussions, debates, compromises, and civil arguments’ (Epting 2023, 78). 
Fainstein wanted to shout loud and clear: there should be other consider- 
ations, and we should not leave everything to the market. She insisted that 
we pay attention to how space is a product of social processes, how inter- 
ests shape planning, how property markets, the built environment, are not 
neutral terms, how the idea that we can separate the aesthetic from the polit- 
ical is false, and that therefore planners, architects, and designers should be 
concerned with social issues. As an example, the reason Amsterdam’s social 
housing was spread all over the city and not concentrated in separated neigh- 
bourhoods was social; it derived from the values of equity and diversity, and 
was therefore just. 

Yet Fainstein limits the scope of her study to the context of planning 
(broadly understood), whereas our argument is that while planning is an 
important aspect of equality and inequality in cities, it is only part of the 
picture. It might preserve, even create, inequalities, and though it can also 
reflect the city’s egalitarian values, it has limited influence in bringing about 
these values. True, it can help the city integrate, equalize, and compensate for 
disadvantages; but it is only one part of a portfolio of measures available to 
a city. Fainstein is right that planning policies should take into account the 
interests of employees, not merely owners and employers, and that megapro- 
jects should be subject to scrutiny so that they provide benefit to low-income 
people in the form of employment provisions as well as in other ways. These 
and other suggestions of hers are highly welcome; yet they do not exhaust 
what city dwellers intuitively think of when they think of an egalitarian city 
(as we shall demonstrate in Chapters 3 and 4, where we analyse the inter- 
views we conducted) and as was suggested more recently by Talja Blokland 
(2017; 2023), who perceives justice in the city in terms of a strong sense of 
community, not necessarily regular face-to-face interaction but rather non- 
durable, fluid encounters in urban public spaces (see also Valentine 2008). 
Thus, Blokland argues that in the city, we encounter people whom we do not 
know and whom we might not know or meet again in the future. Yet, through 
this encounter, we learn a lot about opportunities in the city, and about our- 
selves in the urban environment. Moreover, this encounter can enable us 
to help somebody in need, learn about those marginalized, and ‘engage in 
moments of sociability’ 
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Detailed explicit philosophical reflection can also be found in the conclud- 
ing chapter of Iris Marion Young's Justice and the Politics of Difference (Young 
1990) which, incidentally, begins with a citation from Jane Jacobs. The nature 
of Young’s project is not made fully explicit although she does say that she 
wants to develop a ‘normative ideal’ of city life. Hence, we will take her as 
proposing an account of a ‘good city’ which is not necessarily the same as 
a city that embodies the egalitarian spirit. Nevertheless, having in mind her 
body of work, for Young, naturally the two things will come close. For Young, 
the city, or we should say the ideal city, is defined sociologically: individu- 
als and groups interact in places, spaces, and institutions to which they all 
feel they belong. What distinguishes the city from small towns and villages is 
that these interactions do not work against the uniqueness of each individual 
and/or group. In other words, the tension that drives her project is the com- 
bination of individual and community in the city, for she is keen to avoid any 
form of communitarian merging of identities, especially on an involuntary 
basis. Young emphasizes the idea of ‘public vitality’: the city, for Young, should 
be exciting and take one out of the routine, and in that sense, she says, is ‘the 
obverse of community’ (Young 1990, 241), which she understands in terms 
of a type of semi-stultifying conformity. She notes, ‘As a normative ideal city 
life instantiates social relations of difference without exclusion’ (Young 1990, 
227; see also Wolff 2017). Face-to-face relations are always mediated, and 
a city is made up of relationships between strangers, though Young stresses 
that alienation and mediation are not the same. It seems that alienation is 
avoided not always on the individual level—that is to say that individuals 
may still be strangers to each other—but mitigated because they all feel that 
they belong to this big social project, namely their city. The many social net- 
works, community groups, and other aspects of civil society in the city sustain 
a sense of belonging and can reduce feelings of alienation. It also helps to 
create heterogeneity and inclusion. 

Young builds up a picture with four main themes, to which she refers as the 
city’s virtues: 


1. Social differentiation without exclusion which is created by many and 
varied social gatherings and interactions, including individuals moving 
from one gathering to another. 

2. Variety of institutions, restaurants, cafes, places of meetings, and a 
variety of uses of the city, which create a sense of place and a safe space. 

3. Eroticism by which she means, not, we think, anything directly involv- 
ing sexual contact or approach, but the pleasure of being drawn out of 
the routine into the unexpected and thrilling. 
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4. Publicity, which she understands as the availability of public spaces and 
of many interactions which include disagreements, debates, demonstra- 
tions, and forms of voluntary activity, all of which are fertile for the 


city. 


Young notes that contemporary cities are very far from instantiating this 
ideal, but precisely because of this we find Young’s picture very inspiring and 
appealing, and in some respects it overlaps with the analysis we will present. 
However, our own question is much more focused on the idea of embodying 
the egalitarian spirit, rather than a ‘normative ideal’ of the city; and in draw- 
ing on the urban studies literature and our own interviews, we will present 
things in a rather different way. One reason we find Young’s approach so 
insightful is her understanding of the city as space of relationships, where 
the quality of relationships constitutes an ‘ideal’ city or, as we would put it, a 
city of equals. 

Perhaps as a mirror image of Young's ideal city, de Silva et al. (2021) stud- 
ied the city of Manaus in Brazil, pointing to how important relationships are 
for making a city egalitarian, in the most basic sense of the term, namely that 
people can survive without fear, that they have self-esteem and that they feel 
part of the city, and emphasizing the potentially devasting effects if such rela- 
tionships fail. Making use of the theory of corrosive disadvantage’ that we set 
out in Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) as well as Bourdieu’s theory 
of symbolic violence, de Silva et al. argue that the very high current levels 
of physical, as well as symbolic, violence in this city particularly affects the 
least advantaged who reside in extremely violent neighbourhoods and have 
to sacrifice some functionings (affiliation, ability to work) in order to pro- 
tect the critically important functioning of bodily integrity. The authors cite 
female interviewees who gave up their jobs because of the high risk of robbery 
as soon as they received their wages, or being attacked when they leave the 
workplace on their way home. Others described how they gave up socializing 
because being outside increases vulnerability to violent crime. Interviewees 
said they chose social isolation to minimize exposure to risks of violence. A 
further effect is that few informal social institutions develop in the neigh- 
bourhood, and those that do are very weak (de Silva et al. 2021, 7). The 
authors argue that ‘distrust of others and reducing social interactions erodes 
the capacity for affiliation, which is based on trust, belonging, respect, and 
equity’ (2021, 11). 


° We defined corrosive disadvantage as a case whereby disadvantage in one functioning leads to 
disadvantage in others. 
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Another very interesting step forward in tying urban justice and equality 
in the city to relational equality is provided by van Leeuwen (2020), which 
we mentioned at the opening of this chapter. He claims that a recognition- 
theoretical approach such as a modified version of Honneth’s theory of recog- 
nition, paying more attention to ways in which people differ from each other, 
should be relevant to cities as it is already both spatial and relational, and 
includes diversity. These spatial and relational elements combine with diver- 
sity to comprise what van Leeuwen regards to be the three aspects of urban 
justice which distinguish it from justice within the state, based on issues 
of basic rights and wealth distribution. On the city level, he claims, ques- 
tions of justice concern mainly the way urban space is organized, and what 
it expresses. The just city, van Leeuwen claims, is a city where space is struc- 
tured to meet the demands for recognition. This is an important step forward 
and ties in with our account of a city of equals, and has influenced the direc- 
tion we take in the next chapters. We also aim at understanding what such 
recognition, or what we define as having a secure sense of place, consists of. 

Finally, not everybody holds that inequality in the city is, morally speaking, 
prima facie bad. First, we must remember that often inequality and poverty 
in cities is not always the result of any policy by the city, but rather the result 
of the fact that the particular city is attractive to poor and disadvantaged peo- 
ple. Glaeser (2012) argues that cities are therefore not to be blamed for the 
resulting inequality and poverty. Well, to this we answer that while it is true 
that cities attract the poor, we are not in the business of blaming. Instead we 
hope to offer materials that will help city officials develop ways of minimiz- 
ing inequality. We are, to repeat, especially interested in how a city responds 
to inequality and poverty, whatever their causes. For this we claim, we need 
first to understand the complex nature of inequality in the city. Although we 
will set out an account of a city of equals, this is not intended as some sort 
of blueprint or ideal notion of equality in the city. Instead, we identify clear 
cases of inequality in the city and learn and build from these cases and issues 
in order to draw out the main determinants of equality and inequality in the 
city. We want to understand what it will take to move cities in the direction 
of being cities of equals. 

Second, although our topic is inequality in cities, nevertheless it has to be 
looked at within the context of the state, in that it would be problematic if all 
the cities within a state are internally broadly equal, but externally are highly 
unequal, with some consisting only of rich people and others of only poor 
people. Rae (2011) we noted above, argues that inequality within the city, if 
it is not too radical, implies that the population is not overly homogeneous 
and that rich and poor live in the city together, rather than in separate cities, 
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in segregation. This, Rae continues, affects not only inequality and equality 
between cities, but also the well-being of the least advantaged within the city. 
Margaret Kohn (2011) also argues that human plurality is good for the city, 
though she argues that this is because of the democratic and social utility that 
emerges from the meeting of different populations. We cannot deny that there 
is some truth in these arguments; but while the interest of the poor in living 
with the rich is obvious, at least in the best cases, it is less apparent what the 
interest of the rich is in living with the poor. This becomes clear in the light 
of Macedo’s argument (2011) that the rich prefer affluent cities, those that are 
less mixed.’ So we accept that some rich people would prefer to leave a city 
if the city does not permit them to enjoy their wealth and privilege. Perhaps 
we should concede that human nature is what it is. We are not expressing 
any view about whether it is ever possible to transcend inequality, and in that 
sense we are realists like Rae. However Rae also claims that it is morally good 
to have some inequality within the city because otherwise inequality will fall 
between the city and the suburban penumbra. (Rae 2011, 105) Rae appears to 
assume that some form of inequality is inevitable at state level, and a society’s 
main policy choice is simply where that inequality should be located. We do 
not share these assumptions, but in any case our topic is primarily what it 
means for a city to be a city of equals and here take no position on whether 
inequality at state level is inevitable. 


2.6. Conclusion: The Many Dimensions of a City 
of Equals 


Many theorists of all disciplines have been greatly concerned about the injus- 
tices they perceive in the city. The most visible manifestation is spatial, which 
very often, though not exclusively, is correlated with race and frequently eco- 
nomic class, and the intersections between race and material income and 
wealth have troubled many, especially as they also correlate with inequities 
in housing, education, jobs, and transport, as well as racial and gender dis- 
crimination. All of these factors are critically important and will figure in our 
own analysis. 

However, to summarize, we find two significant areas where more work 
is needed. First, discussions have typically focused on income and on space, 
and, to a degree, on processes of decision-making, but much less on what it 
feels like to live in a city in relation to others. Second, most, though by no 


7 We would like to thank Tal Banin for this point. 
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means all, work on justice in the city has not considered the city to require 
particular treatment as a special topic but has applied a theory of justice ini- 
tially designed for conceptualizing justice at the level of the state. So in the 
following chapters we will attempt to address these gaps, first by setting out 
some of the findings of the interviews we conducted and then in presenting 
our account of a city of equals. 


3 
Interview Themes and Results, Part 1 


3.1. Our Starting Point 


As discussed in Chapter 1, we did not approach the interviews with a blank 
piece of paper. Instead, a considerable period of reflection and reading pre- 
ceded the interview studies leading to the formulation of a basic approach to 
the topic, which we sought to test, challenge, modify, enrich, and ultimately 
specify, on the basis of the interviews. The core idea, which seemed to us the 
essential basis to develop in much more detail, is that a city of equals is not so 
much a city in which there is equality of income or wealth, or homogeneity of 
population, but rather one in which it is possible to make a meaningful urban 
life whatever your economic resources, and your personal characteristics and 
identity such as gender, race, religion, ethnicity, disability status, age, sexual- 
ity, values, interests, preferences, and so on. In a city of equals you are made 
to feel that you matter, and, most essentially, that you belong. Summing up a 
thought many interviewees expressed in their own way, we boil this key idea 
down to the sense that you are proud of the city, and the city shows that it is 
proud of people like yourself. And you also have the sense that a meaningful 
life, mattering and belonging are available to all, and not only to a select elite, 
or even the majority. Instead, there should be a welcoming place—a sense of 
belonging—for everyone. 

As an example, which is anecdotal, and at the same time telling, con- 
sider this. Many residents of Amsterdam are aware of their city’s nickname, 
Mokum, and there are several galleries, restaurants, and cafes that carry that 
name. But it may be that fewer are aware of the reason for this. In 1796 
the Jews in Amsterdam were emancipated; there was a new regulation, an 
enactment of equality for Jews, equivalent to what we would now term city 
naturalization. This made a strong impression on the Jews in the city. For 
example, they decided to introduce the Dutch language into their schools. 
But more interestingly, throughout the years Amsterdam's Jews started to 
refer to their city as Mokum, which in Yiddish, the language spoken by 
many European Jews at that time, means ‘place’ and also sometimes safe 
haven. Indeed, their feeling was of now having a place. Until then Jews in 
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Europe thought of themselves as living out-of-place, in the diaspora. They 
were not welcomed, they were not allowed to own and cultivate land, and 
often suffered from violent attacks and pogroms. They therefore prayed to 
return to Jerusalem (Zion). Amsterdams decision to legally acknowledge 
their equal status, which followed many years in which in practice they were 
tolerated and even welcomed, made the local Jews feel at home and they 
therefore called the city ‘place’ indicating a sense of settledness, perhaps even 
integration, belonging, not being out of place (Ostow 2005; de-Shalit 2021). 


3.2. The Results of the Interviews 


We undertook the interviews over a period of four years, and we discussed 
and reflected on our central claim and how to develop it into further themes 
as we considered the transcripts and summaries of the interviews. Therefore, 
there was a development both in our ideas and the nature of the interviews 
as time passed, allowing us to refine our understanding and use of the inter- 
views, rather than sticking to the same script in every case. In what follows in 
this and Chapter 4 we will weave our interview results with observations from 
the literature, sometimes going beyond the literature review of Chapter 2, to 
compare the claims of theorists with the experiences of our interviewees. 

There are a number of ways in which we could present the interview mate- 
rials. There is far too much to print transcripts, or even summaries, of all the 
interviews. Accordingly, in this chapter and the next we will present and dis- 
cuss extracts that we found most illuminating. We shall discuss the themes 
as relating to the city’s four core values which we mentioned earlier: non- 
market access to goods and services; sense of meaning; diversity and social 
mixing; and non-deferential inclusion. Of course, some themes fall under 
two or more core values. Subsidized public transport is a good example, as 
it is clearly about non-market access to services but also about enabling peo- 
ple to visit friends, attend schools and universities, commute to work, and so 
on, all of which relate to meaningful life in the city as well as non-deferential 
inclusion. Thus, the allocation to some themes to particular values could be 
arbitrary and changeable. 

Also the break between this and the next chapter is somewhat artificial, 
in that we have too much material to restrict ourselves to one chapter, but 
we could have presented the material in various different orders. Hence this 
and the next chapter should be treated together. However, in this chapter we 
primarily look at the first two core values: non-market access to goods and 
services, and meaningful life, which can be characterized as dealing with the 
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well-being of the individual as an urban self: it is about what is so attractive 
to many people about the city and urban life, and how a city of equals should 
enable each and every ofits resident to flourish and enjoy urban life. The next 
chapter, Chapter 4, concentrates more on how the city as a social unit respects 
the differences between city dwellers, hence diversity and social mixing, and 
non deferential inclusion. We will then, in Chapter 5, draw on the interviews, 
as well as the literature review and our own reflections, to develop our con- 
ception of a city of equals as providing a secure sense of place for all, relating 
it to the four more specific, but also more comprehensive parameters, which 
we will present as core values of a city of equals. 


3.3. Relational Equality 


Before we move to the thematic breakdown, however, it is worth framing the 
discussion in terms of how our interviewees approached issues of equality. 
Of course, many were concerned with material distribution, especially as it 
affects such things as housing, local amenities, and access to, and variety and 
frequency of, transportation, to which we will return shortly. But material 
factors far from exhausted concerns about equality. We have several times 
suggested that not enough has been written about relational equality, or social 
equality in the city, and in our interpretation of our interviews, nearly all city 
dwellers think about equality in the city in relational terms. Moti, a 63-year- 
old resident of Tel Aviv, says: 


They say Tel Aviv is the culture city, but | can’t find anything cultural in it. It lacks 
compassion and benevolence. Social alienation here is the worst. If a neighbour 
dies, no one will know until he'll start stinking. It’s not how it used to be, when you 
could knock on your neighbour’s door. (...) In my work I’ve seen people in the worst 
situations; and yet there is no volunteer work here. (.. .) | don’t understand where 
this kind of behaviour comes from, where are their hearts? 


Jenny, aged 28, also in Tel Aviv, thinks that equality is not only about what we 
offer to the more disadvantaged but also about the concern and respect with 
which the city provides its services: 


I can really tell the difference between the way you get access to services in differ- 
ent areas. When you go to the welfare bureau in south Tel-Aviv [the less affluent 
neighbourhoods], you have to wait in line without even having a glass of water. 
There are no coolers there, and obviously you can’t make yourself a cup of coffee. 
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And then she adds, in terms that we would say picks up on the critical 
importance of relational equality: 


We need to be sensitive to the dignity and self-esteem of those who need help. (...) | 
think that is exactly the problem. Ill give you an example. There is this soup kitchen 
down south that is decorated to look just like a restaurant. And you tip the waiter 
there, even just with one Shekel [about a third of a US dollar], so you wouldn’t feel 
that you’re getting free food. | think that the fact that one is eligible for welfare 
payments (...) he still has the right to feel equal. He deserves a glass of water. That 
is why when we [at work] decorated our youth centre we bought new furniture, 
instead of just getting some donations, because we wanted the guys to feel like 
they deserve better. 


Yet our interviewees were, in some cases, deeply concerned by economic 
issues too. Valentina, 37, from Rio de Janeiro says: 


I’m horrified by the economic inequalities that | see here. There is a great distance 
between rich and poor (. . .) extremely wealthy neighbourhoods with everything, 
such as Ipanema, and extremely poor neighbourhoods without anything, such as 
the favelas. 


However, she immediately adds that one key manifestation of this inequal- 
ity is that poor people cannot reach the two most important areas: the city’s 
centre and the beach because they are very badly served by public transport. 
Indeed, in many cases, even when they referred to material inequality, inter- 
viewees immediately framed them in relational terms. Thus, Valentina calls 
Rio a ‘city of division’: ‘I have a close black friend. He said to me that when 
he needs to take a taxi in town it is very rare for a taxi driver to stop and pick 
him up. This is so wrong? (This echoes Arthur’s (35) description of the same 
city, Rio, for similar reasons, as ‘a city of brutality.) She then goes on to point 
to what is now commonly termed intersectionality in the city: 


The coloured people are not only a minority, ethnically speaking, but are also 
poorer, and work in the less sought-after jobs. Another example is when you go to 
the shopping centre, you'll see white people buying, black people working, serving 
them. (...) There are different kinds of shops: some for the rich, others for the poor. 


The highly visible economic divide was picked up by other interviewees in 
other countries. Alex, a 41-year-old male interviewee in London says: 


I’ve just been into the Isle of Dogs, you know, Canary Wharf, and | went to the 
supermarket there. It’s just amazing, you find very poor people there in the south 
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of Canary Wharf. And it’s just interesting to see the poor and obese people in the 
supermarket, and then, you know, just around the corner the fancy people are 
getting out of their Bentley. 


Alex, identifying himself as a lower-paid worker, clearly felt that his life 
opportunities were restricted by lack of money, and the high cost of living 
in London, but nevertheless, he was able to find some coping strategies: 


£30k really isn’t enough for anything. | couldn’t buy a house, couldn’t have a family. 
And who are you gonna seduce as a 41-year-old with a salary of £30k a year, you 
know? So I’m doing a lot of things that help me cope with the stress of being in 
London, like 10 yoga classes a week (laughing). 


There is a lot of truth in what he says. The fact that yoga classes are open and 
accessible, often cheaply, to many people whose salary is low, and the fact 
that in these classes or other such amusements they meet people from dif- 
ferent backgrounds makes one feel that inequality in the city is not as harsh 
as it could be. In his book What Money Can't Buy (Sandel 2012) Michael 
Sandel fondly recalls the times when, he claims, people of all classes met 
each other in the baseball stadium—they shared the queue to the ticket office, 
they paid more or less the same price, lined up for the toilets together, and 
they bought the same lousy hotdog after the game. Nowadays, he regrets, 
they are separated in different sections of the stadium, as a market rationale 
has penetrated to sports events. So the gap between them is not only bigger, 
it is also seen and felt every minute, as more and more goods and services 
are subject to the power of money, which, in turn, diminishes the sense of 
community. 
But there are many nuances to the picture in the city. Alex notes: 


Well, the thing is poor people in London, they may still have an advantage of living 
centrally, you know, it’s the one advantage. You’re very poor, but you’re living in 
Zone One (if, of course, they can afford it...) 


Alex’s point is that in London highly subsidized social housing can be found 
all over the city, even in some of the most lively and affluent parts. Our aim 
is to capture at least the essential elements of this complexity. 

Valentina and Alex, cited above, do mention issues of income and wealth. 
However, they are far from representative of our interviewees, very few of 
whom mentioned income gaps as a matter that concerned them in partic- 
ular when they think about well-being in the city, and how access to it is 
distributed between city-zens. This is also consistent with Martina Low’s 
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argument (Low 2013) which has become a type of touchstone for us in this 
project, that city-zens regard their cities as ‘entities of meaning: Low’s argu- 
ment can explain why the type of attachment people have to their cities differs 
from that they have to their country or state and why their expectations from 
the city differ from their expectations from the state. The interviews con- 
firmed Léw’s perception of cities, as people time and again described their 
cities in intimate terms. As the philosopher Avishai Margalit, who was born, 
raised, and lived in Jerusalem once said, ‘I don’t like Jerusalem, but I love it’ 
(Bell and de-Shalit 2011, 52). 


3.4. Themes that Relate to Non-market Accessibility 
to Goods and Services 


We begin our detailed review of the themes that were expressed by the inter- 
viewees referring to those themes which express the core value of non-market 
access to goods and services. 


3.4.1. Spatial Dimensions of Integration, Segregation, 
and Their Consequences 


Integration and segregation could naturally be discussed with reference to 
the core value of diversity and mixing. But our point here is that while this is 
true, it is also interesting and important to see how segregation might affect 
city dwellers’ opportunities to access the goods and the services that the city 
offers. We therefore wish to begin with a few words about how the intervie- 
wees described integration and segregation as related to diversity and social 
mixing, but continue with how this affects accessibility to goods and services, 
and how this might, but should not, be a function of the market and one’s 
wealth. 

Within the academic literature there is a distinction commonly made 
between two types of group segregation: clustering and isolation. Cluster- 
ing concerns the concentration of distinct socio-economic groups across 
neighbourhoods. Concentration, and therefore clustering, is high if all the 
members of a particular socio-economic group live in the same neighbour- 
hood, lower if they live in several neighbourhoods, and lower still if they 
are not associated with any particular neighbourhood. Isolation is related to 
how unlikely it is for a member of a group to meet a member of another 
group. Although related, the two concepts are different. If, for example, 
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a socio-economic group is spread between several locations, but highly 
concentrated and self-contained for work, leisure, religious worship, and 
education in each, isolation can be high, but concentration lower (see OECD 
2018). 

Both clustering and isolation were mentioned, albeit mostly in other ter- 
minology, by our interviewees as significant contributors to inequality in the 
city. For example, several interviewees in the southern neighbourhoods of 
Tel Aviv described the clustering there of minority groups, poor people, and 
undocumented immigrants who work in Tel Aviv, whereas in the north, ‘I 
want to see what will happen if an illegal immigrant asks to rent there—the 
police will immediately be invited’ Isolation—the unlikeliness of meeting a 
member of another group in the city—appeared most frequently in our inter- 
views not so much as consequence of pure material factors of planning and 
the location of housing and amenities but as intertwined with more relational 
factors. For example, when the dominant culture is of suspicion and avoid- 
ance of ‘the other; then a member ofa minoritized group will feel unwelcome 
in the parts of the city where the majority resides, and will tend not to visit 
there; in that case this person feels isolated. So, for example, interviewees we 
interviewed in Blackbird Leys, one of England’s most deprived neighbour- 
hoods located in the south of Oxford’ told us that they simply avoid going 
to the city centre because people in Oxford are snobbish, they say, so they 
would feel unwelcome there. 

Nevertheless, some interviewees see no injustice in the way the city’s pop- 
ulation is arranged spatially, even when there is some separation of more 
advantaged and disadvantaged populations. For example, R migrated from 
southern France several years before we interviewed him in Manhattan, New 
York City (NYC), in 2016. He was in his thirties and lived in Queens, NYC. 
He ran a tiny cafe (four people could sit inside) in the lower part of Man- 
hattan. The espresso was really good. When we asked him what equality in 
urban life meant for him he said: 


What do we care about and what do we expect our city to offer? Safety for our 
kids when they walk in the street; having good friends around; good schools; 
accessibility to all kinds of places and attractions. 


And then he added about his neighbourhood in Queens: ‘People don’t see 
me as different because I speak with a French accent, as so many of them 


are immigrants themselves. When asked if there are other parameters which 
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imply that Queens is such a good place he said it was close to the seaside, 
which was great for his family. Then he added something important: ‘Basi- 
cally, he said, ‘I don’t worry when I am in Queens: my kids are safe, I know 
that they have good friends, and I have good friends too. I don’t care about 
access to the jazz clubs and the theatre; I care about access to shops, schools, 
and the seaside: R. describes advantages and disadvantages in spatial terms, 
including how access to places as well as to his friends enables him to feel 
secure and not worry. 

We return below to integration, inclusion, and exclusion, but now we wish 
to consider their material dimensions, including those that are often ignored. 
For example, public toilets, not so much discussed by philosophers, but 
vitally important for the experience of the city, are worth thinking about. 
They are typically built by the municipality and they are crucial for enabling 
people to walk outside their homes, to stay outside home or, for some types 
of employment, work for longer, to go shopping and just to stroll in the pub- 
lic space, especially for parents with young children, and, sometimes, older 
city-zens, but of course, ultimately, for everyone. A city without public toi- 
lets is much more problematic for those without the money to go to a pub 
or restaurant, or the confidence to walk into a hotel lobby, if they need to, in 
order to have access to private toilet facilities. Perhaps the worst affected are 
those homeless people who sleep on the streets, and are often not allowed to 
use lavatories in commercial places like restaurants and cafes. Thus, Jeremy 
Waldron suggests that ‘If urinating is prohibited in public places (and if there 
are no public lavatories) then the homeless are simply unfree to urinate’ 
(Waldron 1991, 315). Therefore, 


the generous provision of public lavatories would make an immense difference in 
this regard—and it would be a difference to freedom and dignity, not just a matter 
of welfare. 

(Waldron 1991, 321) 


Mothers with children often learn which department stores or shopping 
malls have freely usable toilets. But where there is thoughtful public pro- 
vision, rather than haphazard private provision, the city becomes more 
accessible to all. This is clearly and simply a spatial aspect of equal treatment, 
which was mentioned mainly by female interviewees. 

A different type of material example was brought to our attention by an 
employee of eBay in a European city. The company, he said, has data about 
neighbourhoods that lack a post office where boxes can be posted or col- 
lected, or in which residents have to walk or travel some distance to reach a 
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collecting point. The company, we were told, has less interest in advertising 
and improving its services in such neighbourhoods, as people are unlikely 
to use them because posting or collecting the boxes is a burden. The result 
is that residents of the neighbourhoods that are poorer and less well served 
by the post are furthermore discriminated against when they cannot use the 
service, which might have helped them purchase better value goods. And 
what is true for eBay presumably generalizes to other companies delivering 
goods to homes. Furthermore, those who live in large blocks of flats, without 
a concierge, are presumably more liable to their parcels going missing once 
delivered to the building. Hence they may be put off from purchasing online 
and again miss out on cheaper deals. And companies may be reluctant to send 
their goods to locations where they often get complaints of missing deliveries. 
Of course, these are exactly the circumstances in which many poorer people 
live. 

Spatial inequalities were often noted in our interviews. As Sabine, an 
interviewee in Berlin said: “Those from the East [Berlin] are strongly disad- 
vantaged ... they need to secure additional earnings somehow, on top of their 
pensions: And as we noted in Chapter 2, the fact that inequality in cities has 
a spatial dimension has been widely observed in classic works in urban soci- 
ology and urban political science, such as Wilson (2012 [1987]) or David 
Harvey (2009 [1973]) who, for example, refers to ‘the philosophy of social 
space, when he analyses the speed of change and the rate of adjustment in 
an urban system, or the redistributive effects of the changing location of jobs 
and housing. It has been also analysed in more recent empirical works, such 
as Mahadevia and Sarkar (2012) and Anderson (2010). These works, though, 
show how inequality coincides with exclusion or spatial segregation, whether 
imposed, in former times, by legal regulations, or by norms, or is the result 
of the markets, as we discussed in Chapter 2. We also noted that some critics 
argue that spatial differentiation does not always take the form of segregation 
in a negative sense, if the minoritized group, whether identified on a cultural 
or ethnic basis, wishes to stick to each other and live with ‘their own’ (Sund- 
strom 2013; Shelby 2014). We can see how, for example, ultra-Orthodox Jews 
live side by side with each other and how interviewees in Jerusalem told us 
that having a synagogue where prayers are conducted in the fashion they are 
used to is crucial for them when they choose where to live. For example, in a 
study parallel to our own, Jonathan (19) was reported as saying: 


What | mostly love in our neighbourhood is my synagogue; this is where | study, 
pray, this is my main place in life. | therefore try not to leave the neighbourhood. 
(Ben-Dahan 2017) 
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And yet, as Sundstrom argues, even if the segregation is initially voluntary, 
it will very often lead to growing inequalities between neighbourhoods or 
even streets, such as in the services they receive. For example, Shatilla, aged 
50, from an Arab neighbourhood in Jerusalem, complains that residents there 
are discriminated against in services: 


There is no proper place for my children to play at. Nothing like the place we are 
sitting in right now [in the Jewish neighbourhood where they, she, and other Arab 
city-zens work]. | pay just like everybody else, but | don’t get any of the services. 
They hardly take out the garbage in my neighbourhood, and the roads are terrible. 


Differentiation in waste collection in Jerusalem has been confirmed by 
research by Issar (n.d.) and Bimkom (2012), an Israeli NGO of architects that 
monitors discrimination and harm to Palestinians’ rights during the plan- 
ning process. Of course, less regular collection of garbage or street cleaning 
will leave poorly served areas more heavily littered for longer, feeding cul- 
tural stereotypes about the tendency of poorer people to care less about the 
condition of their streets. Another form of spatial inequality concerns street 
planting. The planting of trees in cities, especially those of hot climates, to 
give shade from the heavy sunshine, has also been noted to follow patterns of 
wealth and deprivation, even though they are paid for out of municipal funds 
(Davis 1997). 

Spatial factors have further significant effects on how people are able to 
experience their lives. First, spatial arrangements and city planning are a sig- 
nificant factor in city dwellers’ capabilities, by which we mean their genuine 
opportunities (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) to practice their functionings. By 
genuine opportunity we mean both the bare presence of opportunities, and 
also the real possibility of taking up such opportunities without sacrificing 
or risking other things of great importance. For example, if someone has to 
travel a long distance across town to go to dance class, we would question 
whether they have a genuine opportunity to take dance classes (even though 
it is a far better situation than one in which there are no dance classes or they 
are prohibited). Practicing one’s talent in opera singing or karate is so much 
easier if there are opera clubs and karate studios near to home, at reasonable 
prices, and the same thing is true of securing health and the proximity of a 
free or heavily subsidized clinic nearby. This may sound trivial; but it is cen- 
tral to life especially for those living in the city on low incomes. Everyone's 
capabilities are conditioned by such spatial arrangements in their city, and 
people living in wealthy parts of the city are typically very well served. For 
poorer people it can be especially difficult to reach a dentist or a health clinic, 
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as well as a library or a karate studio if the cost (in terms of money and time) 
of reaching the place is relatively high or even if the cost is not very high for 
the average person, but is a high percentage of a low income. In other words, 
the question is not only whether urban goods and services are available in 
the city, but the distribution of accessibility, or who can and who cannot use 
these services easily, and whose freedoms in the city are expanded and whose 
are limited. Consider how, when in June 2022 the American Supreme Court 
ruled against the federal constitutional right for abortion, there was much talk 
about how it would disproportionately affect poorer women, as many women 
would now have to travel from states in which abortion would become illegal 
to neighbouring states where it would remain legal, and the cost of travel is 
more of a burden for poorer, rather than more affluent, women.” 

Many interviewees claimed that inequality in the city consists of dimen- 
sions which have some spatial character, and greatly affect accessibility in 
practical terms, but go beyond segregation. First and foremost, and especially 
in Rio de Janeiro, but also in other cities such as Hamburg, interviewees 
remarked on the spatial dimensions of exposure to violence. As we noted 
in Chapter 2 in relation to the Brazilian city of Manaus (de Silva, Fraser, and 
Parr 2021), when people are exposed to violence they typically avoid going 
outside, even to the point of not seeking jobs, so as not to be exposed to risks 
to their life and safety. Thus those among the least advantaged, who reside 
in places where there is a high level of violence, have to decide whether to 
sacrifice their functioning of working in order to secure their life and bodily 
integrity. Accordingly, even if facilities are available and close by, there is a 
serious lack of opportunity and capability if people do not use them because 
of fear of violence. 

In many countries, police services are controlled by the city rather than the 
state, and the police is run by the local mayor. Accordingly a city of equals 
could make a difference to policing, by providing more of such things as 
greater police presence, and faster arrival of a police van following an emer- 
gency call, although how welcome such intensifying of services will be will 
also depend on how trusted the police are, which we cannot take for granted, 


? See also Frediani (2015) and Frediani and Hansen (2015) for how ‘the availability of infrastructure or 
characteristics of the built environment might compromise or facilitate individuals’ abilities to enhance 
their well-being’ (66). One of their examples is illuminating. The use of bicycles can help poorer people 
tremendously: to reach locations; find a job and easily reach their workplace; visit relatives, and even for 
leisure. But for this to happen the city needs to regulate and must also provide special arrangements for 
secure and easy riding. Indeed, we wish to add the example of Copenhagen, where a system of ‘intelli- 
gent traffic lights’ prioritizes buses and bicycles so that the time of reaching places by bicycles is reduced, 
and is even sometimes faster than the car (Davies 2016). We would also add the importance of facili- 
ties for safe and secure storage of bicycles especially for people living in cramped premises or high crime 
neighbourhoods. 
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especially in minoritized communities. But putting issues of trust to one side, 
even though often crime rates tend to be higher in poor neighbourhoods, in 
many cities police services are offered more intensively in neighbourhoods 
where the more affluent and politically powerful populations live. In Tel Aviv 
two interviewees complained that the police are often reluctant and slow to 
show up when they are called by residents of the southern, less affluent neigh- 
bourhoods. In contrast, they respond very quickly to any call by residents 
of the northern, more affluent neighbourhoods, for example, when an ille- 
gal immigrant is seen there and is considered a nuisance. And Valentina, an 
interviewee from Rio, reported that police officers will tend to be more violent 
towards poorer people. 

These claims are consistent with many research findings. Often where poor 
minoritized communities reside there is under-policing and police neglect 
of their neighbourhoods (Ben-Porat 2008). Moreover, Joel Suss and Thiago 
Oliveira (2022) show (based on a study of data from London in 2019) that 
police officers more frequently stop and search members of the public in 
neighbourhoods where well-off and economically precarious people co-exist, 
and of course it is those who present as more precarious who are stopped. 
They claim that economic inequality is positively associated with Stop and 
Search incidence in those neighbourhoods. That the effect of neighbourhood 
on police activity can be even greater than race is confirmed also in research 
in the United States (Terril and Reisig 2003). So the provision of policing 
should not be influenced by the wealth and power of those receiving the ser- 
vice. We return to the theme of security later, when we discuss the value of a 
sense of meaning. 

Policing is just one example, though, of the way facilities are not evenly 
spread throughout the city. Interviewees mention the frequency and variety 
of transportation which is available to different neighbourhoods (more on 
this later), or the number of cafes and health clinics or even supermarkets 
in their neighbourhood. There is evidence that people in poorer neigh- 
bourhoods consume more junk food because going to the supermarket is 
time-consuming as chains tend not to locate their shops in the poor neigh- 
bourhoods (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007). Ease of transport is central to many 
people’s quality of life. For example, Maria (25), a Jerusalemite, says: 


| am happy with the transportation here. | can easily walk from my home to the 
bus station, and there are tons of buses there. | take traffic into account, but even 
so it doesn’t take me more than twenty minutes to get to work. Without traffic it 
takes about six minutes. | know everybody likes to hate the light train, but | am fine 
with it. 
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The nature of public transport has far-reaching effects. Arthur (35) from Rio 
de Janeiro, we noted earlier, calls the city a ‘city of brutality’; and he associates 
it with the fact that people from different background and classes do not mix, 
because not only do they live in separate parts of the town, but also the public 
transportation system is: 


terrible, (. . .) [the city’s] north and the south are not well connected. [Hence] 
our population is so segregated. | mean that our public transport makes the 
interaction between those from different backgrounds and neighbourhoods even 
harder. ..Geographically, the city of Rio looks like a maze of hills. The city is wind- 
ing. Lots of curves surround you, they trap you. It’s hard to find a way out. Most 
white and upper-middle-class people live in the south of the city or even in the 
rich suburbs, while lower-middle-class and poor people are in the north or west of 
the city, in the favelas or very far away from the centre. Public transport for those 
living in the poor areas is really terrible, they’re left far out from the centre and the 
beaches. Look at the metro lines! [Mostly concentrated in the wealthy south.] This 
makes our lives very difficult. | think twice when | need to visit a friend who lives in 
another neighbourhood. 


This testimony is echoed in the inequality map of Rio de Janeiro (Casa Flu- 
minense 2013), which uses twenty-three indicators and seven key themes to 
analyse inequality according to neighbourhoods in the city. It can be clearly 
seen that there are spatial differences, and, for example, that in the same 
neighbourhoods (in the north-west) we can see high percentages of people 
who spend more than an hour travelling each way to work, high homicide 
rates, low percentages of children at the age of 4-5 in pre-school and very 
low levels of people served by a sewage system. 

Our interviewees were keen to discuss what is available to them and under 
what conditions. The first, and, for many, most pressing, issue is accessibility 
of basic services regarding nutrition and health. Gerd, 72 years old, was born 
and raised in Hamburg where he still lives, and he loves the city. When he is 
asked to say what is the best thing about the city he says: 


Everything is easily reachable and within short distances, doctors, etc. | always use 
public transport. | got rid of my car when I stopped working and | haven’t regretted 
it for a single moment. 


Torge (male, 25) from Hamburg also acknowledges that it is easy to reach a 
grocery store or supermarket everywhere, as well as cafes, snack bars, and 
bars. He laughs: ‘in terms of gastronomy we are being looked after very well’ 
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And he adds, more seriously, ‘Everything I need, every place I have to be at 
frequently is within fifteen minutes from where I live: 

Indeed many of our interviewees mentioned accessibility of basic services 
of shopping, schools, and medical facilities as among the most important 
parameters that determine our well-being in the city. It is what many regard as 
a crucial advantage of the city over the countryside or small town. It is clearly 
an urban good. And therefore its distribution among the city’s inhabitants 
is critically important for equality. For example, during the Covid19 pan- 
demic lockdowns there were neighbourhoods which were better served than 
others. One example reported to us is that delivery drivers, who worked for 
profit, did not want to go to certain neighbourhoods for reasons of security, 
or went more often to other neighbourhoods where there was more demand. 
This created much resentment among those whose neighbourhoods were not 
properly served. 

Another obvious issue is accessibility for those who find it difficult to walk, 
and for the elderly and those in wheelchairs. Nicky (36) from Oxford, United 
Kingdom, describes how she adores the museums in Oxford, and yet, she 
says: 


It’s really not great for wheelchair users, which is a pity. Some museums, like the 
science museum for instance, are non-accessible. And then in other museums, the 
lifts are too small, they’re developed for people on feet but not for wheelchair users. 
And the colleges here, too; many of them are not accessible. 


In thinking about accessibility, it is natural to think perhaps along Maslow’s 
(1943) hierarchy of needs, with services that supply basic needs, such as food 
and medical services, as the most important. Yet even Maslow had reserva- 
tions about his hierarchy, and many of our interviewees treated accessibility 
to leisure services as of enormous importance to their lives, not explicitly rely- 
ing on any hierarchy of needs. For example, John (30) says of London that 
he strongly appreciates 


having everything | need so close by my doorstep. Museums, shops, cinemas, 
restaurants, parks, shopping malls, everything. I’m a city boy. | go to the country 
for day trips. But you know, here in the city, you never have to travel too far. 


Similarly, Yap (67) in Amsterdam says that what he likes about the city is 
accessibility: 


Amsterdam offers everything one might need: culture, social life, accessibility. Yes- 
terday we went to a small square near our house, where there was live music, and 
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a nice cafe nearby served food. (.. .) It is much better to age in Amsterdam than in 
Rotterdam, mainly because here everything is close by. 


Such sentiments are widely repeated. For example, Roana, a 37-year-old Lon- 
doner describes how in London people have plenty of facilities available 
within a short distance, accessible by the tube or on foot saying: “This morn- 
ing I went to the gym and to Yoga just over there. And I can walk from home. 
It’s very easy to get around here’ 

Sumeye (32) from Hamburg highlights easy access to supermarkets, shops, 
and also amusements for her children as among what she appreciates so 
much about the city, and indeed nearly all Hamburg interviewees mentioned 
how easy it is to access green parks and even the waterfront, which remains 
accessible to all and so the city is called “Tor zur Welt’ (gateway to the world). 

Opinions can differ about conditions of access in different cities. In 
Jerusalem we interviewed Amalia (an orthodox Jewish woman) and Tal 
(who is secular) together and they had the following exchange regarding 
accessibility to pubs for orthodox Jewish women: 


AMALIA: Jerusalem is the most equal city! As a religious woman I can go to a bar here and 
feel free. 

TAL: Can you? | can offer a different intuition. Jerusalem is a religious place, and so many 
different complaints from different sectors can be held against a religious girl in a 
pub. There’s much more criticism here. 

AMALIA: In my opinion Jerusalem is actually more open to different sectors than other 
cities. You can see the diversity especially in Nahla’ot [a mixed, religious and secu- 
lar neighbourhood]. It’s not possible everywhere, obviously. There will be no pub in 
Ramat-Eshkol [an ultra-Orthodox neighbourhood]. But I’m fine with it! If we are talk- 
ing on a specific ultra-Orthodox neighbourhood, then that’s OK, as long as it does 
not force me to take another road. [By which she refers to rather rare cases when 
ultra-Orthodox men demand that women avoid walking in public spaces in their 
neighbourhoods side by side to men, and should, therefore take special, different 
routes. ] 


These interviews go hand in hand with the data collected in a survey con- 
ducted in 2010 in twenty-six American cities by the Knight Foundation and 
Gallup (n.d.). Those surveyed were asked to specify the key factors which 
were crucial for them in order to feel attachment to their cities. In all twenty- 
six cities social offerings (opportunities for entertainment, social life, places 
for people to meet each other, vibrant night life, etc.) came first (n.d., Over- 
all Findings, 10). Correlation between social offerings and attachment to the 
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city was much higher than the economy and even safety, not to mention 
opportunities for civic engagement. 

However, for goods and services to be accessible, it is not enough that they 
are distributed evenly in spatial terms, or that public transport is plentiful; the 
goods and services need to be affordable as well. Raze (24) came from Geneva 
to London. After saying that Geneva people are more laid back while people 
in London seem to either make money or spend money, he does acknowledge 
that for the average income in London, the cost of living is very high. “Yes, I 
never go out on the weekend. I don’t have money to do so. I like football and 
going to the stadium. But that’s too expensive here: 

Public amenities, provided free or at very low prices by the city, occu- 
pied the thoughts of many of our interviewees. We have already discussed the 
importance of public toilets, and, also mentioned live music in the park. But 
the concern spreads much more broadly, and many worry about what the city 
can offer to children and adolescents. Moti (61) from Tel Aviv complains that 
although the number of children per family in the south of Tel Aviv (where 
poorer families reside) is much higher than the number of children per family 
in the north of the city, there arent enough playgrounds and very little money 
is invested in developing facilities for those children in the south of the city. 
He then comments ironically, ‘only soup kitchens for children do they build 
here. Channy, aged 36, lives in a gentrified neighbourhood in Tel Aviv, popu- 
lar with young unmarried hipsters. She was born in the neighbourhood when 
it was a neglected area: 


There is not even one park here, or one community centre. The young people have 
bars, but for families and people my age there is nothing. Not even one playground 
for a mother to play with her children. There are more dog courts than playgrounds 
for kids. 


So accessibility should take into account the preferences and goods sought 
after by a variety of people, and not only the very young, or the bour- 
geois, or those who speak up the loudest. And cities should never forget that 
accessibility is not merely a matter focusing on bicycles rather than cars, or 
public transport rather than private cars. It should also be about walkabil- 
ity, as Mary Soderstrom, resident of Montreal, Canada, argues. Describing 
the anguish that she and her husband experienced while looking for a flat to 
buy, she writes: “The only thing clear from the start was that we were going 
to live within walking distance of my husband’s work’ (Soderstrom 2008, 13) 
which, indeed, many among today’s more fortunate city dwellers find as a 
major component of their urban well-being. Therefore, sidewalks have to be 
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maintained and fixed regularly; but often municipalities spend more money 
on fixing them where businesses are located and in neighbourhoods where 
the more affluent residents live. People literally fall and get hurt more often 
in areas where sidewalks are not maintained regularly. 

Sidewalks and their use, perhaps surprisingly, have long been an arena for 
political conflicts and debates because some of their uses have proven con- 
troversial, from demonstrations to shelters for homeless people (Loukaitos- 
Sideris and Ehrehfeucht 2012). Sidewalks are where we meet our neighbours 
for a quick chat, and in some neighbourhoods where children play, but also 
where cafes put their tables on a sunny day, prima facie ‘annexing’ public 
space to their businesses. When a cafe does so it increases the accessibility and 
enjoyability of its services, but it also can make passing through more difficult 
for people who are walking past, or, even more so, pushing prams or using 
mobility devices. The same happens when people gather round to listen to 
buskers sing in the street. In Copenhagen the city encouraged owners of cafes, 
and restaurants, but also regular flats and buildings, to put tables and chairs 
on the sidewalks next to their buildings or businesses, in order to make what 
they defined as ‘edge zones; where the private borders with the public, more 
inviting for all who pass by (Mclaren and Agyeman 2015, 137). Another reg- 
ulation in Copenhagen forbade developers of new buildings or people who 
owned private estates to put a sign ‘private’ or ‘private, no entrance’ This, 
as the ex-city architect, Tina Saaby explains, literally meant that access to 
each building became free at all times of the day and that nobody felt she was 
unwanted or not welcome in a certain building or housing project (Saaby 
2015: see minute 15:50). The idea behind these policies is to deliberately blur 
the boundaries between public and private, which, in turn, should make city 
dwellers who are less affluent feel more equal and respected. 


3.4.2. Frequency and Variety of Public Transportation 


Following the themes that relate prominently to the value of non-market 
accessibility to goods and services, we arrive at transport. The two are actu- 
ally closely related. Here we turn back to an example that we mentioned 
in Chapter 1. In Rio de Janeiro we were shown public football pitches that 
stayed open during the entire night to enable those who work night shifts and 
want to play before or after work to do so. This policy enables wider access 
to pitches in a city where football is central to social and cultural life. Alas, 
when we presented this as an example in a talk in Sao Paulo, we were told 
that most working-class people who worked night shifts could not use the 
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pitches because the public transportation system from their neighbourhoods 
to these pitches was unreliable and often did not work. So yes, the city should 
have facilities and make them accessible to all, but if public transportation 
does not work well, many will not be able to make use of these facilities. Still, 
we would like to say, a city with such facilities, even if for a partial group of 
working people, is more equal than a city without such facilities. 

As we have seen, issues of transportation around the city came up very 
often, especially as so many city dwellers do not own cars, whether for finan- 
cial reasons or because the inconvenience of finding parking places and 
keeping a car well-maintained is simply not worth the effort. Excellent pub- 
lic transport, of course, changes the balance and more people will do without 
cars if they feel there are ways of getting where they need in good time. Hence 
the frequency, speed, and comfort of public transport will be critical, and a 
poor system of public transport can make life very difficult. Admittedly, in 
some cities there is broad positive consensus (e.g. satisfaction rates with pub- 
lic transit in Zurich is 97 per cent, Vienna 95 per cent, Helsinki 93 per cent 
(Flash Eurobarometer 2016, 419)) suggesting that the city serves the current 
residents in an egalitarian way, in that very few feel left out. London resi- 
dents’ satisfaction (86 per cent) is also impressive because of its size, but in 
general it is difficult to compare cities from different countries in this way 
because differences might be a function of political cultures, or tendencies 
to complain which vary in different nations and cultures. However, com- 
plaints about unequal accessibility to public transportation were common in 
the interviews. For example, Dvora, a 60-year-old Tel Aviv city-zen reports 
with regret: 


You just can’t tell someone, ‘I’ll take the bus and will be there on time’. You can 
never make it on time. ... And yet, we depend on this system nevertheless. 


Reliability is one important factor of course, as are speed and experience. 
And the comfort of the journey should not be ignored. For example, until 
recently London’s underground system was designed on the assumption that 
passengers could easily ascend and descend short flights of stairs, with lifts 
and escalators only for the longer climbs. It also recognizes in its carriage 
design that not everyone will be able to get a seat at all times, and standing 
spaces and handrails are built into carriages. But, of course, as not all are 
equally able to manage even a short flight of stairs or stand for long, this gen- 
erates a type of inequality, compounded by the facts that for some people the 
handrails are too high, and, for all, standing very close to others, especially in 
the heat, can be unpleasant. Many older people, women, and those travelling 
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with children, prefer to use the bus system even though it is much slower, 
simply because it’s more pleasant. When new lines are built, issues of com- 
fort, accessibility, safety, and convenience are closer to the top of the agenda, 
but older lines are very hard to retrofit. 

In cities that have grown rapidly, residential settlement often out-paces 
thoughtful public transport, leaving those in less-served parts of the city with 
daunting commutes. Brazil's major cities are notorious in this respect, with 
an average daily commuting time reported to be 141 minutes in Rio, and 
research indicating that from the outlying regions of Sao Paulo many work- 
ers have a commute, standing in a crowded carriage, of an extraordinary 
three hours in each direction daily. This is part of what is often termed time 
poverty in the city. Time has become a precious resource for everybody, but 
especially so for those who have to commute long distances. It is often the 
case that social position as well as gender can have a bearing on how one uses 
their time in the city and how challenging time poverty is for them (Walker 
2013). Our interviewees from Rio confirmed that this was their experience. 
Arthur, from Rio reported: ‘Life is tiring and stressful and insecure because 
of poor public transportation in my neighbourhood’ and ‘the geography of 
the city keeps people apart from each other: The lack of transport opportuni- 
ties can sustain perceived divisions that people already have, often referred to 
as ‘mental maps. Greenberg, Raanan, and Shoval (2014) interviewed Pales- 
tinian, secular Jewish, and ultra-Orthodox Jewish women in Jerusalem to 
learn about their mental maps, and where they felt ‘belonging’ and where 
less so, and then compared it to their actual behaviour, using tracking tech- 
nology (GPS) and activity diaries to plot the actual use of space. They found 
a very strong relationship between perceived personal territory and actual 
spatial activity (Greenberg, Ranaan, and Shoval 2014). We conclude that, in 
addition to making commuting time reasonable for all, in a city of equals 
all groups—race, class, gender—go anywhere, or at least can if they wish to, 
without feeling unwelcome. 

From the perspective of inequality, an inadequate system of public trans- 
port will impact the poor more heavily than the well-to-do, for two reasons. 
First, because those who can afford to own a car or use taxi services will find 
a solution, annoying and tiring as it may be, to reach their destinations. Sec- 
ond, because public transport systems often leave the neighbourhoods where 
the poor reside even less well served than more affluent neighbourhoods (see 
also Soja 2010, vii-xviii). This, we saw, was noted by interviewee Arthur from 
Rio who suggested that the lines do not reach all the poor neighbourhoods, 
and where there are buses or trains, there are fewer per day than there are in 
the more affluent neighbourhoods or in the city centre. This of course, is a 
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self-fuelling mechanism; house and apartment prices will tend to rise faster 
in areas with good transport. 

When public transport does work well, and people from all walks of life 
tend to use it, there is more mixing of ethnic groups, classes, young and old, 
and to the extent that there is some exclusion or spatial segregation in the city, 
itis diminished and becomes less severe. Under these conditions the city feels 
safer for women and elderly people. In terms of inequality between genera- 
tions and between the sexes, an excellent public transport system makes the 
city more welcoming, inclusive, and more of a city of equals. 

For this reason, Berlin’s former mayor, Klaus Wowereit, attempted to plan 
that its transport system of U Bahn, S Bahn, trams, and buses, as well as pub- 
lic bicycles and e-scooters, spread all over the city, so that city dwellers can 
make use of one of the means of transport without walking more than 400 
meters from wherever they are. This was considered a very egalitarian move, 
although in practice the system has not functioned as planned, or at least so it 
was claimed by many, with the term ‘Zug fällt aus’ (train is cancelled) an all- 
too-common refrain. Fatima is 24 and has moved to Berlin recently. She says: 


In many places you really need a car, and you are in trouble if you don’t have one. 
That’s where the gap stems from; but this is less pronounced here in Berlin than it 
is elsewhere. 


Indeed, as they also understood very well in Berlin, how easy it is for a per- 
son to reach public transportation is not less important than the frequency of 
buses or trains that serve the neighbourhood. In addition, a question arises 
as to what would count as equality in access to transportation. Litman (2023) 
describes the two main answers as horizontal equity (people with similar 
needs and abilities should be treated equally, so for example trains and buses 
should serve all destinations with equal frequency) versus vertical equity 
(disadvantaged groups should receive a greater share of resources, so trains 
and buses should arrive to their neighbourhoods more frequently). 

But even this does not reveal the entire picture. Perhaps the most pressing 
issue when it comes to transport and inequality in the city is the length of 
time it takes to travel from home to work or school. In many mega-cities and 
metropolitan cities in the Global South, this has become a daunting issue, 
because, as we mentioned in relation to Sao Paulo, people who live in the 
distant suburbs can have a commute to work of three hours each way, which, 
we were told, typically requires waking up at 4 a.m. and returning home in the 
late evening. Giannotti and Logiodice (2023) developed an interesting way to 
analyse the inequality of transport in the city: they measure how many jobs 
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can one compete for or apply for, considering commuting time; how many 
schools can a child reach from their place of residence? With the latter, they 
found that while prima facie inequality is not substantial; when the quality 
of these schools is also taken into consideration, it became clear that in some 
areas of the city they studied—Sao Paulo—it was impossible to reach a good 
school without debilitating fatigue, due to commuting time. They applied the 
same checks for hospitals, clinics, and leisure activities. When they added the 
cost of transport (those who earn less live far away from all these goods and 
have to pay even more to get there) they found that inequality was severe. In 
some cases, people commute four to six hours a day, and they would either 
work fewer hours in order not to risk the functioning of parenthood (i.e. fulfil 
their duties as a parent) or work eight hours a day and either risk the func- 
tioning of parenthood or sleep very little, thereby risking their mental and 
physical health. 

One theme that came up, especially in European cities, was how accommo- 
dating the transport system is for those who cycle, as well as for pedestrians. 
Although, of course, cycles are a form of private transport rather than public 
in a strict sense (unless the city purchases bicycles on a mass scale and makes 
them available throughout the city for the use of city dwellers), encouraging 
cycling and walking often goes with a public transport ethos, where the main 
aim is to discourage the wasteful and dominating use of the private car. Cities 
such as Los Angeles are notoriously difficult to navigate other than by motor 
vehicle, whereas in Copenhagen the ‘green wave’ of traffic lights is designed 
to meet the tempo of cyclists rather than cars. Numerous interviewees were 
concerned about whether the city is planned for car drivers or for cyclists and 
pedestrians, with adequate sidewalks and attention to the needs of those who 
don’t have their own car. 

Julia (29) from Amsterdam says that one of the advantages of her city is 
that while it is cosmopolitan, it also feels like a village in the sense that ‘every- 
thing is accessible by bike’ Interestingly, she points to two advantages that go 
beyond swift accessibility: first, it is easy to become very familiar with the city, 
and second, she gets to chat with a lot of people. ‘I love the small conversa- 
tions I’m always having just cycling down the street. These small interactions 
are the best? Interestingly, Julias positive feeling extends beyond consider- 
ations of the convenience and well-being of cyclists but includes a sense of 
togetherness that people have when so many of them ride bikes to and from 
work or study, shopping, visiting friends, and picking up their children from 
their schools. The city is designed in a cycle-friendly manner and is tolerant 
to them, and it just feels good, as well as safe, to be part of a community that 
travels by bike. 
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This testimony concurs with a claim made by Tina Saaby (2015). Describ- 
ing Copenhagen’s bikestrategy, which was part of the city’s goal to make 
people spend 20 per cent more time outside their homes in public spaces, 
she explains how the city’s urban planners made it more time-consuming to 
use private cars, hoping to incentivize people to ride their bikes more; the 
result was that this indeed happened, and people described how they enjoyed 
the experience of talking to other cyclists while riding their bikes in the bike 
lanes. 


3.4.3. Gardening, Environment Goods, and Environmental 
Bads 


In the past, cities were often surrounded by walls which were meant to protect 
the city not only from human animals, but also from wild beasts. Nature was 
perceived as distinguished from the city. Researchers today call this attitude 
the city-nature dualism thesis. As Barak explains: 


The relationship [was seen] as oppositional and antithetical—the city is not 
conceived of as being part of nature and vice versa. Dualism incorporates two 
standpoints—one which regards cities as ‘bounded social containers’ in a nonso- 
cial nature and another which sees urban parks, wildlife, etc. as islands of ‘nature 
in cities’. 

(Barak 2020, 56) 


But, as Barak continues to explain, most contemporary urban planners and 
environmental activists subscribe to the view that this thesis is false, or at 
least should not guide us when we plan our cities. The bird that nests on a 
tree in the street we live in or on the roof of one of the city’s buildings, is 
part of nature and of city at one and the same time. And so are city-zens. 
National Geographic's website recommends several ways to enjoy what they 
call urban nature: volunteer at a community garden; pay attention to the 
way the city looks in different seasons; on stormy days or if it’s too late to 
go outdoors, experience nature by watching webcams of birds of every kind; 
plant a tree; look out for flowers in your neighbourhood; go for an early day 
walk, before the day’s bustle begins, to watch the animals you can see around 
you; collect leaves, and so on (National Geographic n.d.).° The intended 


> We do not here discuss the relationships between humans and non-humans in the city. For an inter- 
esting discussion of several questions with regard to the interplay of cities and the non-human world, see 
Epting (2023). 
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audience is schoolchildren, but many adults too would benefit from these 
activities. The urban nature atlas describes more than a thousand nature- 
based solutions to urban environmental problems. For example, in October 
2021 in Boston, United States, the Barr Foundation started a programme 
called Waterfront Initiative, which has two goals, environmental and civic: 
‘to support the sustainable planning and accessibility of the waterfront area 
while also increasing residents’ awareness and environmental stewardship 
of the waterfront’ (Urban Nature Atlas 2023). Scholars emphasize the health 
benefits of urban nature (Shanahan et al. 2015) which includes physical 
health as well as cognitive and psychological health. 

Indeed, from our interviewees we learnt that city-zens appreciate the many 
aspects of nature in the city and they think that being deprived of access 
to urban nature—to the extent that this happens—is a key component of 
inequality in the city. Amar (65) immigrated to Amsterdam from Tunis 
thirty-eight years ago. He sees access to parks as a comfortable and less 
unpleasant way of aging in the city: 


| wake up, take a stroll in the park. (. . .) Sometimes friends are here too and we get 
together. Then | just walk around a bit, having some beer on the way, and by 8 pm 
I’m home. 


Brenda (60) migrated to Rotterdam from Romania. She also believes that 
access to parks is especially important for the elderly: “There are many parks 
here, and an old woman like me enjoys feeding the ducks’ Women also men- 
tion how they often find it difficult to enjoy the park as an issue of gender 
inequality. Maria is a relatively young Jerusalemite, who complains that she 
has to avoid the Sacher Park, close to her home, because of harassment. Moti, 
in Tel Aviv, complains about inequality between the haves and the have-nots, 
because the latter reside in the south of Tel Aviv ‘where you do not see parks. 
Chany, who also lives in the south of Tel Aviv, is asked ‘what comes to mind 
when you think of inequality in the city, and answers immediately, referring 
to her own, less-affluent neighbourhood: “There is not a single park here. 
Tamir (40) from Tel Aviv, describes a different situation in the north of the 
city: ‘I really grew up in and with the park; I was there all the time’ Mariza 
from Rio de Janeiro mentions especially Parque Madureira, describing the 
fun of chatting with others in the open area, and Renata, also from Rio, claims 
that ‘there are fewer parks and nice open spaces for citizens in the North 
and West Zones [where the poor live] to enjoy during their free time’ Arian 
(38, male) from Oxford, lives in East Oxford, but visits regularly the various 
parks and meadows, as well as the college gardens: “What I like about the 
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city? There is lots of green (.. .) the park here, but also the meadows, and 
then obviously there's all the colleges with their own greens. I really like that: 

We have argued above that the importance of public spaces in general is not 
simply that they are out there, but that they are accessible and usable, and that 
people of all races, ethnic groups, ages, attributes, and from all neighbour- 
hoods, should feel welcome in them. People want to feel that they can enjoy 
urban nature according to their current needs: if I come to a park alone, I 
can sit to rest on a bench, and it does not matter very much how the bench is 
arranged as long as it’s in a pleasant spot. But if I come with six other friends, 
we'll probably need two or three benches facing each other. In his widely read 
The Social Life of Small Urban Spaces, William Whyte (1980) examined the 
most important factor for determining whether people will or will not use 
public space in the city and found that it was a combination of (a) enough 
shade, and (b) whether there were accessible chairs or benches and whether 
they were movable and attractive to use. Indeed, Amanda Burden, who was 
NYC's chief planner when Bloomberg was mayor, explains why people near 
Paley Park, a pocket park in Manhattan, are very fond of visiting the park on 
a daily basis. The park had a profound impact on New Yorkers, she claims. 
One of the reasons was comfortable, movable chairs. People would come, 
find their seats, and move them a bit, to suit the way they wanted to sit (Bur- 
den 2021). We conclude that parks in egalitarian cities should be planned so 
that they can cater to a variety of groups; those who visit the park in large 
groups or families, those who visit the park by themselves, and so on. They 
should also be open as long as possible, and never carry the message that 
some people are not wanted. 

Perhaps even better, and as Jane Jacobs taught us, to cater to the needs 
of recreation and playing outdoors for all, cities should design small parks 
in each neighbourhood or at the end of the street, in addition to spacious 
parks such as Hyde Park or Regent Park in London, Tiergarten in Berlin, 
Bois de Boulogne in Paris, Century Park in Shanghai, Flamengo Park in Rio 
de Janeiro, or Central Park in NYC, to mention just a few of the world’s most 
famous parks. These huge parks are of course impressive and attract many 
locals as well as tourists; but most city-zens have to travel by train, bus, or 
car in order to reach them, and so accessibility to these parks becomes an 
issue. In addition, as Jacobs suggests, small, human-scale gardens should be 
planned around the corner. 

But some, wealthier, city-zens pay more local taxes than others, and 
some—very often the same people—have better access to decision-makers. 
The result is that sometimes, to return to the topic of trees and shade 
mentioned above, city authorities tend to plant trees in neighbourhoods 
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where municipal tax receipts are high, and to avoid planting where for 
socio-economic reasons residents do not have to pay, or pay significantly 
lower, taxes. This produces heat islands, and different micro-climates, which 
can make an enormous difference during heatwaves. Heat islands can also 
be part of the explanation, alongside the lack of local social and material 
resources to cope with extreme heat, why in certain city neighbourhoods 
heat waves cause deaths whereas in other neighbourhoods in the same city 
there are far fewer fatalities (Davis 1997; Klinenberg 2002; Harlena et al. 
2006). 

Access to gardens and parks should ideally include private outdoor spaces, 
such as allotments to grow your own vegetables, although of course this is not 
practical in very densely populated cities. But where allotments are available, 
they provide a hobby but sometimes also occupational therapy, or simply 
extra food for the family. At the moment it is often the case that the more afflu- 
ent who want or need such practices can rent allotments outside the city and 
drive there. If cities can provide more allotments near every neighbourhood 
there would be many beneficial effects including the reduction of inequality 
in the city. 

But when it comes to the environment, cities distribute not only access to 
parks and gardens, but also exposure to environmental bads, which, if they 
cannot be avoided altogether, should normally be distributed on an equitable 
basis, although there are exceptions.* There are at least two kinds of exposure 
to environmental bads, involuntary and voluntary. Naturally, the involuntary 
is the more problematic. By this we mean that the more disadvantaged city- 
zens find themselves residing by the sources of pollution, or the less beautiful 
quarters, while the rich enjoy calm views, and a well-kept and quiet environ- 
ment where they do not have to face industrial pollution. So, for example, 
Petra (60) from Berlin says you can see how different neighbourhoods are 
treated if you look at the cleanness of their local train stations. Explaining why 
she recently moved to the neighbourhood where she lives, she says something 
many among her age would appreciate: ‘[This is where] I can immediately 


* How are environmental bads (pollution, noise, garbage) distributed? Some of these bads are asso- 
ciated by many with cultures; namely that some cultures tend to care less about littering in the public 
domain, or about making noise. Nona (59) complains that in the neighbourhood where she lives in 
Jerusalem there are many ultra-Orthodox people who are mostly poor, and, she claims, therefore the area 
is always filthy. But unlike others, who blame the city authorities for not cleaning up, she believes that it 
is a cultural thing, as ‘they have their own ways. However, we want to note that littering might be a cul- 
tural thing, but it is surely also structural: if local facilities are poor, with no garbage cans outside, people 
might be tempted to litter. Even more problematic is irregular emptying of public garbage cans, which can 
overflow or be disturbed by birds or animals spreading litter on the streets. Even if everyone has disposed 
of their litter responsibly the streets may still end up in a very poor state. See, for example, Schultz et al. 
(2013), and Carpenter (2014). 
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relax—and that’s something where noise, or rather its absence plays a big role: 
Dvora (60, Tel Aviv) complains that she pays taxes, but in her neighbourhood 
the municipality does not clean often, as it is a neighbourhood occupied by 
less-affluent residents: ‘I don’t get anything back! Nothing! They don’t clean 
here, and there are even no public toilets here? 

The other kind of exposure to environmental bads—the ‘voluntary’ form 
of exposure—is where those living in the city centre are exposed to noise 
and pollution, but that is a price they are ready to pay. Several examples for 
the latter come to mind: St. Pauli in Hamburg, Soho and Ladbroke Grove in 
London, 5th Ave, or by Central Park in NYC, Central District in Hong Kong, 
and many more. Sivan from Tel Aviv lives in a trendy neighbourhood with 
lots of bars and cafes. She says: 


Obviously the neighbourhood is very noisy. But | live the noise [i-e. it gives me life], 
| need it. | can’t be surrounded with quiet; | need to hear some life around me. | 
really can’t have the quiet. 


Eddi (32), also from Tel Aviv, says: “You know, for some time this kind of 
noise is actually very pleasant: It is often a matter of age, but Hanna (70) who 
used to live in Jerusalem and moved to Tel Aviv says that noise shouldn't be 
a problem. ‘T actually like it; she says. It seems that David (50) from Tel Aviv 
is right when he sums it up: ‘Some people like quietness; I don’t. People are 
attracted to different places because of who they are: 

Some interviewees suggested that environmental matters impact the way 
people behave to each other, as when we mistreat the environment we tend 
to mistreat each other. Moti (61) from Tel Aviv says ‘it is all cement around; it 
is so symbolic. (...) People are wolves to each other (...) The city has become 
like that; we are all capitalist pigs? However, when Jane Jacobs was writing, 
American planning was turning to zoning, and factories were being moved 
out of town centres. This, many urban historians claim, killed communi- 
ties (Silver 1997; Gray 2022a; 2022b) and in that sense was not sustainable. 
Therefore, we wish to note that of course pollution and noise are, at least in 
physical health terms, bad and exposure to them is often risky and harm- 
ful, but physical health should not be the only consideration. Some light 
industry could be beneficial in terms of equality, in bringing different types 
of people to the same neighbourhood, who will then have to find ways of 
peaceful coexistence. It is almost a paradox that an egalitarian city may well 
have more pollution than a tranquil, upper-class, city. This is because the 
egalitarian city will want to create a welcoming and encouraging environ- 
ment for poorer people and allow a variety of opportunities for people to 
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flourish and get out of poverty (Alster 2022). So it probably needs jobs in 
industry as well as people on the move, using trucks, older cars, and so 
on. The result is that this egalitarian policy will inevitably create more air 
pollution. 

Michael Young and Peter Willmott (2011 [1957]), in their classic study 
Family and Kinship in East London looked at patterns of housing and work in 
London. In the 1950s families who had been living in the slum areas which 
had been badly damaged during the Blitz were re-housed to new towns in 
the suburbs. For the men this was largely a positive experience because their 
improved housing did not stop them from continuing to work as they had 
done before and thereby keep their social ties, for example, going for drinks 
after work. But their wives had a miserable time because they were taken away 
from their neighbourhoods. Women in the study cared more about contact 
with friends and close family than about improved housing. The book shows 
that although crime dropped and husbands spent more time at home with 
families than they did before, overall there was a serious harm to the com- 
munity. In our book Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) we describe 
a similar process. As we have already mentioned, John Bird, the founding 
editor of the magazine The Big Issue told us how when the city wanted to 
help him and others in their run-down neighbourhood, a decision was taken 
to rebuild, but because residents were dislocated in order to enable the con- 
struction, they lost their communal ties and the relationships which had kept 
them all functioning despite their poverty, to the extent that many of them 
fell into crime, drug addiction, and so on. 

Nevertheless, we cannot avoid the fact that exposure to environmental 
bads is harmful, as it is seen in any theory of environmental justice. Moreover, 
it is not only a matter of physical health. In addition, exposure to environ- 
mental bads is often described in terms of exposure to the stress of the ‘hustle 
and bustle’ of the city. Mano (70) from Jerusalem enjoys the tranquillity 
and quietness where he lives and says that at his age this is an escape from 
the noise and chaos of the city. Neusa is 59 years old, an African-Brazilian 
woman, born and raised in Rio de Janeiro. She picks through garbage for 
aluminium cans to sell to recycling companies. She lives in both a violent 
and filthy area of the city together with her son and four grandchildren. She 
says all she longs for is to live in a ‘quiet environment, referring both to the 
violence and the hassle and noise around her. But Neusa is disadvantaged 
in her city not only because she is exposed to hazardous waste, violence, 
noise, and the hustle and bustle of the city. She is also homeless. Which 
brings us to one of the main themes for a city of equals, as described by the 
interviewees. 
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3.4.4. Housing Policy 


Housing was an enormous concern for our interviewees, and with regard 
to several related issues: housing availability and affordability, most often 
discussed in terms of rent, which has been rising rapidly in many cities in 
the early 2020s, especially as a percentage of average gross pay; the propor- 
tion of households in temporary accommodation; chances of owning a flat in 
the city, especially during times of rapid house-price inflation; and also the 
number of people seen sleeping rough. 

Regeneration and urban renewal, discussed under the heading ‘gentrifica- 
tion’ for most interviewees, was a common topic. While many interviewees 
appreciated the facilities that regeneration brings, they were concerned that 
the process spirals to attract business or wealthier newcomers and drive out 
long-standing residents. Erika, 75, from Hamburg says: 


They are tearing down buildings. Buildings that are not too bad actually. And then 
they’re constructing these huge and really expensive office buildings, and no one 
can pay the rent. 


Klaus from Hamburg says: 


The rents! We really need to regulate this, it’s completely out of control! Where are 
all these people supposed to live? We’ll end up with a drastic situation where those 
who have money can afford to live in the city, and all others will have to leave. That’s 
unacceptable. 


Nearly all interviewees in Berlin told us that housing prices are too high. Sim- 
ilarly, Sandra (49) a designer from San Francisco, now in Berlin, reported 
that she had moved to San Francisco because it was a walkable, bicycle- 
friendly city and it had a European atmosphere, which she liked. But then 
the city became very expensive. Initially teachers and artists had to move out, 
then more and more people found it unaffordable. Tina from Hamburg also 
complained about the housing prices: 


Up till now Altona North [a neighbourhood in Hamburg] was a place also of the 
‘simple people’, normal people, and by that | mean the medical nurse and the 
truck-driver. But now they can’t afford it anymore. Real estate, housing, it’s all too 
expensive. 


She is not the only interviewee who also subscribes to the view that cities are 
being damaged by investors treating housing as a financial asset rather than 
a home. It was not unusual to suggest that cities will become much more 
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egalitarian if they introduce regulations to prevent or at least reduce foreign 
investments in housing: 


ld introduce stricter regulations for the real estate market, so that investors from 
China or the US cannot buy property here as capital investments. If you take a look 
at the houses around the Alster [the main river of Hamburg] at night every second 
house is empty. I’d prevent this from continuing. 


Another interviewee also called Tina, who is 74 and from Oxford, said house 
prices were the most inegalitarian aspect of the city. 


| think the big problem in Oxford is the cost of the housing, that is a big factor. So 
people on middle incomes... nurses, teachers, those essential industries . . . find 
it very hard to find anywhere to live in the city. 


Many interviewees were aware of the benefits of gentrification as well, namely 
that neighbourhoods become vivid and full of life again, where otherwise 
they would have continuously deteriorated, especially in areas where cuts to 
the budgets of local authorities make it very difficult to intervene by using 
public money to save run-down areas. However, while from the perspec- 
tive of the city regeneration or urban renewal private investment is welcome, 
current residents who are forced to move out are understandably very bit- 
ter about it, and their plight evokes wide sympathy. N (33), from London, 
answers straightforwardly when asked what comes to mind when he thinks 
about inequality in the city: ‘Housing!’ He waits a bit and then elaborates: 


There’s many landlords buying property massively. And as a consequence, peo- 
ple are being forced out. Gentrification is happening. | know in Germany they have 
price-capping, so maybe that’s an idea. (...) OK, | have to choose my words care- 
fully here. | think in many poor areas, socially weak, perhaps not so safe... when 
new people move in, they can improve the neighbourhood. .. they upgrade it, and 
the situation as a whole. (. . .) But some people [are particularly vulnerable], those 
from a lower socio-economic background. That is not necessarily Black and Asian 
communities, | think . . . it’s not necessarily race. 


Following rents, house prices, and gentrification, interviewees associated 
inequality in the city with the connected issue of the low supply of afford- 
able housing, either publicly owned or by private entrepreneurs. Maaike (60, 
Amsterdam) believes that the worst thing about inequality in Amsterdam is 
that it has too little social housing; affordable accommodation for people who 
can’t afford the market rent to live in the city. The ‘ridiculously long waiting 
period for social rent housing motivates people to leave the city’ 
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It is interesting to note that Maaike’s comment runs against one of the lead- 
ing academic studies of justice in the city. In her famous discussion, Fainstein 
argues that Amsterdam's housing policies were responsible for keeping the 
city relatively egalitarian. Housing policy has been a major instrument in 
maintaining the quality oflife for the city’s lower-income population. Because 
subsidized housing units, as well as recipients of individual housing bene- 
fits, are scattered throughout the city, housing policy has sharply restricted 
spatial inequality of households by income. Moreover, the very large pub- 
lic subsidy involved in housing construction, by keeping rent levels low and 
thereby raising disposable income, has contributed substantially to popular 
welfare, mitigating class differentiation and thereby weakening resistance to 
residential integration of different income groups. 

It is worth reflecting on the difference between Maaike’s perspective and 
Fainstein’s analysis. Maaike is aware of the many regulations that the city has 
in place, and which Fainstein applauds, but nevertheless believes that more 
has to be done. And this may go hand in hand with the increasing salience 
housing has had for people in the last decade, with increasing pressure on 
authorities to treat the matter with urgency in urban settings. For example, 
The Eurobarometer survey asked what are the three key urgent topics for the 
city authorities to face, and it shows that already in 2015 housing was men- 
tioned many more times and by many more people than several years before. 
For example, in 2015 it was more likely to be mentioned as an important 
issue than in 2012 in Dublin (45 per cent, an increase of 25 per cent), with 
large increases (of at least 10 points) also seen in five other cities (Flash Euro- 
barometer 2016, 165). Fainstein’s book was published in 2010, so it might be 
even in this short time the shortage of affordable housing has become much 
more important in cities around the world. 

But there are also factors more specific to Amsterdam, and in particular 
related also to the change in its the local government. When Fainstein was 
doing her research Job Cohen, of the Labour party, was mayor of Amster- 
dam. He was known for his slogan ‘keeping things together, emphasizing his 
attitude to the variety of ethnic groups and the city’s responsibility for all its 
residents. Our interviews were taken during the period in which two mayors 
served, van der Burg and van Aarsten, both from the ‘People’s Party for Free- 
dom and Democracy; a centre-liberal-conservative party. Things changed 
since Fainstein conducted her research." Affordable housing was a key topic 


° Already in 2009 a paper by Justus Uitermark (2009) suggested that although Amsterdam had become 
a just city it was then dying. Uitermark claims that both equitable distribution of scarce resources and 
democratic engagement, two essential preconditions for the realization of a just city, were disappearing 
from Amsterdam’s scene. 
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in the March 2022 local elections, and a recent housing survey conducted 
by the municipality (Sevano 2022) found that, between 2019 and 2021, the 
number of privately owned rental properties increased by nearly 10 per cent, 
to over 137,000. 

More recently, under the leadership of the Green mayor Femke Halsema, 
new regulations have been announced, intended to mitigate scarcity by pre- 
venting flats in the city from remaining unoccupied. In 2019 the mayor 
declared that homes are meant to be lived in, not to earn money (Halsema 
n.d.) explaining why she was in favour of limiting the time a flat can be vacant. 
But whatever the reason for these differences, the relevant, though unsurpris- 
ing, conclusion for our argument here is that affordable housing in particular, 
and housing in general, is perceived as a key element of a city of equals. 

In moving forward progressively, the egalitarian city can be innova- 
tive in its solutions, and this is an area where new experiments (literally 
‘experiments in living’) would be very welcome. The American Community 
Development Corporation (CDC) is a good example. CDCs are vehicles for 
supplying affordable housing, below market prices, in the United States by 
subsidizing tax reduction and philanthropy (Bratt and Rohe 2007). In most 
CDCs there is representation of the residents on the governing board. A good 
example is Dudley Street Neighborhood Initiative in Boston (DSNI n.d.). 
Not only does it lead ‘development without displacement, namely a process 
of development and urban renewal in the neighbourhood that ensures that 
the neighbourhood’s residents are not displaced and that it can persist and 
flourish, but it does so by means of empowering the local residents so that a 
long-term effect is much more likely. 


3.5. Themes that Relate to Sense of Meaning 


We now come to two themes which are closely related to having a sense of 
meaning, or of a meaningful life. These are, first, how people experience 
the city, the urban public space, and the city’s amenities; and second, 
having a sense of security, especially in the public space, including having 
a sense of identity which in the city can be simultaneously communal and 
individualistic. 


3.5.1. Inequalities in Urban Experience 


When asked what they like about living in the city, many people answer 
in ways that draw on the particular character of urban experience. In the 
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beginning of the twentieth century Simmel (1903) observed that the city 
with its stimuli and rush offers us anonymity. However, today many urbanites 
would suggest that emphasizing the anonymity the city offers is a very one- 
sided picture and would argue that the city can offer a very pleasant sense of 
community life. The city is full of action, sources of enjoyment and opportu- 
nities, and huge variety day by day. Urbanism, the urban way of life, which for 
Simmel meant anonymity, is thought by city dwellers to offer joy, satisfaction, 
and even self-fulfilment and a meaningful life. 

But this is not experienced evenly by all city dwellers. Jerusalem is thought 
by many to be a very beautiful city. When the British ruled in Palestine (1917- 
1948) they put regulations in place to maintain the tradition of building in 
local stone (rather than cement) for aesthetic reasons. As stone became more 
and more expensive, the regulation changed, after the formation of the state 
of Israel in 1948, so that the walls had only to be covered by stone veneers 
which are cheaper. Still, the city managed to retain its unique atmosphere 
and beauty. Many city dwellers like to stroll in different parts of the city in 
different hours of the day, as they do in many cities. Yet the sense of beauty 
is not enough to make all feel calm and welcome. Jerusalem, is, of course, a 
bi-national city of Arabs and Jews, and many Arabs from the east city feel 
that they live under occupation,° and for the Arab population strolling in 
different parts of the city during all times of the day is not possible, or will at 
least result in feeling out of place. Arabs in Jewish parts of the city very late 
at night or before dawn in the morning are likely to be confronted by police 
patrols and even if not, might experience a sense of hostility when they meet 
others. Such fear, perhaps on both sides, creates a division whereby those 
lacking the confidence born of superior political power feel they'd better stay 
in their neighbourhoods in the eastern part of the city during these hours. 
So Jews and Arabs in Jerusalem experience the city in very different, and 
unequal, ways. 

In Rio de Janeiro, 10,302 kilometers from Jerusalem, two interviewees tell 
Katarina, our research assistant, completely opposite stories about how they 
experience their city. Neusa, a poor woman who was found begging, keeps 
saying that what she dislikes about Rio is that she is never safe, her grand- 
children are not safe, and there is always violence. Mario, a professor at a 
local university says that what he likes about Rio is what he describes as 
being able to ‘walk freely around the city: The point here is not merely that 


é In the 1967 Six Days War the eastern part of the city, which had been Jordanian, was occupied by the 
Israeli forces. A few weeks later part of the eastern city was annexed to the state of Israel. Unfortunately, 
the Arab residents were not granted full citizenship and many also would not want Israeli citizenship, as 
they identify as Palestinians. 
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different people have different subjective notions of what they see and we 
are not promoting a purely relativist theory of how the city is experienced. 
People experience the city differently because their lives objectively differ, 
because their environments differ, and because their urban experiences vary, 
in addition to any purely personal or subjective factors, such as their general 
disposition. 

Mario himself is not a relativist, nor is he naive. He continues, sadly 
describing ‘the symbolic and physical divisions: He says: 


Can you believe that either by observing the way a person talks, wears her clothes, 
or in the way she walks or by the colour of her skin, | can identify the zone in the 


city which this person comes from? 


Similarly, we ask city-zens of Rio to describe what they like and dislike in the 
city, and Quésia, a homeless woman, reports that she lives in constant fear 
of paedophiles who, she says, might ‘steal my daughter’, whereas Renata, a 
young psychologist asserts that what she dislikes about the city is that ‘I have 
seen a lot of holes in the sidewalks, dirty streets, and bus stops that don’t work 
properly. This makes our life difficult’ It is clear from these interviews that 
obviously, in Rio, people experience the city very differently, as a function 
of their socio-economic status. When Katarina asks Renata whether she sees 
things that might make life difficult for others, she points to the many social 
inequalities. When Katarina asks again, about how all the inequalities she 
described affect her, she answered frankly, ‘I think I got used to seeing this 
inequality, and I try to protect myself? 

Division is experienced in different ways in different cities, including in 
some of the wealthiest cities in the world. ‘The Village’ in NYC is a pleasant 
place to stroll. Or so many people believe, because they are not out on the 
streets very early in the morning. Between 6.00 a.m. and 7.00 a.m. there are 
dozens of people cleaning the streets and the amount of filth and garbage they 
have to remove is just unbelievable. Many tourists and locals like walking in 
the Village because the streets are cosy, charming, and clean. The atmosphere 
is pleasant, generating a feeling of security. It is said that Jane Jacobs was 
inspired by the Village when she wrote The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, the Bible of many city planners even today. But the Village before 7.00 
a.m. is seriously unpleasant. In some streets it is almost impossible to avoid 
stepping in garbage, which is spread everywhere. We walked these streets in 
those hours deliberately and it generated a complex set of feelings. One is 
sheer incredulity about the thoughtlessness of those littering to such a degree, 
and their disregard of others who have to walk through their garbage. Another 
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feeling is contempt that even today many have the entitled expectation that 
others will clean up after them. Overall, we felt a kind of both personal 
and vicarious humiliation that other human beings are prepared to act in 
this way. 

Experiencing the same neighbourhoods in different ways is a form of 
inequality in the city. Although there is a divide between those who clean 
versus those who walk in the clean environment, that is not our main con- 
cern. Obviously, those who clean do not enjoy spending time in the filth, but 
it is reasonable to claim that at least they are being paid to do so, and all jobs 
come with burdens. Rather we have in mind those whose work in sectors 
with unsocial hours or require a very early start and have to walk through 
still-filthy streets on their way to their work, in cafes, or cooking breakfasts in 
diners, or as a cleaner or concierge in offices, apartment buildings, or hotels. 
We attempted to interview some of these workers very early in the morn- 
ing. Many, understandably, apologized that they were in a hurry, but some 
stopped to speak. Those we spoke to had typically left Harlem, Queens, and 
the Bronx between 5.30 a.m. to 6 a.m. that morning, in order to be on time 
and open the cafe or arrive for their shift in the hotel. All of them told us 
they rarely were able to make use of Manhattan's entertainment because they 
lived far away, it is expensive, they have a family they want to spend time 
with, and so on. And yet, every day they have to walk through the garbage 
left there by those who had a good time the night before. It is a very stark 
form of inequality in the city. 

Kenneth Galbraith (1992) introduced the concept of what he calls ‘the 
functional underclass’ who will include many of those people who in con- 
temporary cities are compelled to face walking through the filthy streets in 
the early hours. Galbraith suggests that others do not even see or notice 
members of the functional underclass, partly because they go to work when 
most of us are still at home, asleep, or just waking up, but also because they 
are not noticed even when they are there. But our point here is not that 
early morning workers have to leave home early but rather that in some 
parts of big cities they experience walking in public space very differently 
from other city dwellers who in this respect and many others are more 
privileged. 

Other researchers have noted that how we experience public space is of 
critical importance to how we think of our place in the city. Sharon Zukin 
(1995, 42-3) argues that through ‘mingling with strangers’ in public space 
a shared urban citizenship (our notion of city-zenship) and a shared public 
culture is constructed. Zukin claims that in such places of meaningful public 
culture one can find civility, security, tact, and trust. We add that it happens 
spontaneously rather than through discussion and planning. People feel it, 
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they sense it, they know it when it happens. And when it does not happen, 
people can sense a form of urban alienation.’ 

In the 1950s, Galbraith (1958) argued that while many middle- and upper- 
class people could purchase all kinds of goods, among them some luxury 
items, our public space is dirty, polluted, and unsafe. Since then much has 
improved with regard to safety, but with regard to dirt, as we have noted, 
while the city can look clean at least during office hours, the effort needed to 
make that happen is immense and those using the city at other times of day 
can have a very different experience. This is part of what makes some jobs in 
the city less appealing than others. 

Galbraith also claimed that in the affluent society people care more about 
having an enjoyable job than about how many hours they work. It seems that 
in cities jobs differ in terms of the experience they offer, and this is another 
respect in which the distribution of work makes up part of the picture of 
inequality in the city. More enjoyable jobs in general also tend to be better 
paid and also allow more leisure time, and the resources to make good use of 
it, although some very highly paid jobs leave very little spare time (Markovits 
2019). In theory non-enjoyable jobs appear at least to allow some leisure 
time, as they are usually eight-hour shifts, whereas those in more enjoyable 
jobs may even put in ten and twelve hours a day, as Markovits notes. But as 
things work out, the non-enjoyable jobs typically do not pay well, and since 
rent in the city is so high many workers have more than a single job, and the 
exhaustion of work means that their scant leisure time is used for rest rather 
than enjoyable experience. In addition, as we described earlier, in some mega 
cities, commuting to work takes so long it leaves no leisure time at all. 

As Michael Walzer argues (1983) societies distribute access to leisure time; 
but in cities this is even more important, partly because when asked about 
why they like living in the city, many city dwellers refer to the various oppor- 
tunities they have to enjoy their time away from work. But making good use 
of available time can be even more important for those who are retired, where 
stark inequalities in access to cultural events is apparent. Klaus, 73 years old 
from Hamburg, praises his city for this: 


| like going to cultural events; not only high culture. | go to concerts and perfor- 
mances in local schools, but also to the State Opera, the Elbphilharmonie . . . Not 
every week, you know, but | appreciate the offers and opportunities. That’s one of 
the big advantages of living in such a large, affluent city. 


7” Leonard Cohen’s song ‘Please Don’t Pass Me By’ comes to mind. Cohen describes NYC at the time 
living there was known to be harsh for many. He describes how he was walking in NYC and brushed 
up against a man in front of him. Cohen felt a cardboard placard on the man’s back. When he passed 
a streetlight, he could read it. It said: ‘Please don’t pass me by—I am blind, but you can see—I’ve been 
blinded totally—Please don’t pass me by: 
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But, in contrast Ruth, 89 years old, also from Hamburg says: 


If it weren’t for my son, who is financially supporting me, | couldn’t even pay rent. 
So yes, I’d love to go to the theatre and to the opera as well as to other cultural 
events, but | can’t afford it. 


Lack of access is also a problem, of course, for those still of working age, as 
we noted above. Christian, aged 40 from Berlin, makes the point when he 
says that he feels excluded from a ‘decent life’: “Without a very good salary 
you can’t really afford much in Berlin. Something should be done about this, 
really’ To our question what is included in his idea ofa decent life from which 
he feels excluded, he says: 


Well, cultural offerings, events, for example. You know, being able to participate [he 
used the somewhat stronger term ‘teilhaben’—which in a more literal translation 
would mean both participation and co-ownership]—| think if you like to participate 
in cultural events—in order for you to be able to do so... now, well, you have to 
pay for it. Also exhibitions etc., it all costs money of course. 


In other words, accessibility to cultural events, which is part of the urban 
experience, requires not only availability but also affordability for city 
dwellers. 

Many city residents, in the most populated metropolitan cities, especially 
younger workers new to the city, live alone in a tiny ‘box’ of a single room 
somewhere, or have a room in an apartment, often shared with people they 
had not met before. They work hard, and a peak experience of leisure time is 
when they meet their mates and colleagues for a chat and beer after work. The 
city enables us to really enjoy these moments, as there are so many opportuni- 
ties to dine out, sit in a cafe, stroll in the park, or sit in the pub, or more often 
now, standing outside the pub with friends. A famous jazz song describes 
NYC as great fun because you don’t need to spend a cent on having fun—all 
you do is sit in the park and watch people go by. This is true; but one needs 
free time and enough energy to spare even to do this. Those interviewees 
who had to start their work at 6.00 a.m. or 7.00 a.m. reported that they rarely 
enjoyed leisure time in this sense. 

There is something else you need in order to enjoy the rich variety that 
the city offers: an attitude that others in the urban space express to you that 
makes you feel welcome to use and enjoy these attractions. Margaret Kohn 
(2011) notes that formal and informal rules about the use of public space 
can lead to unintended patterns of class segregation, which, viewed from the 
point of view of the tastes and interests of each individual could enhance 
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everyone’s personal experience, yet seems problematic from the point of 
view of equality. Kohn discusses the work of Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
nineteenth-century American landscape architect who is today considered 
by many to be the ‘founding father’ of landscape architecture. One of his 
most famous projects is Central Park in Manhattan, NYC. Being sensitive 
to inequality in cities, Olmsted hoped that urban parks could enable peo- 
ple from different walks of life and different neighbourhoods to mix and 
mingle, which, he thought, would enable them to also feel more empathy 
to each other, and then perhaps support city measures to reduce inequality. 
However, Kohn argues, Olmsted did not pay sufficient attention to how for- 
mal rules and informal norms and customs can make the use of parks more 
fitting to the tastes of bourgeois residents and make poorer and working- 
class people feel uneasy and unwelcome there. Olmsted, like many of the 
middle-class New Yorkers who used the park, regarded it as a work of art, and 
expected visitors to treat it as such. Therefore, the use of the park was regu- 
lated by strict codes, ‘similar to the rules governing military recruits’ (Kohn 
2011, 83). Playing musical instruments, for example, was forbidden in Cen- 
tral Park, together with fishing, picking flowers, and many other activities. 
In practice the rules enforced middle-class conceptions of proper behaviour, 
and poor and working-class people did not feel at home at all. Instead, 
they favoured Jones Woods Park, that ‘allowed more boisterous recreation, 
including spectacles, beer tents, games of chance, popular music, competitive 
sports, dancing, and large picnics’ (Kohn 2011, 84; Rosenzweig and Black- 
mar, 1992, 233). The use of space is critically important for opportunity and 
well-being, and this is something worth reflecting on, alongside Kohn’s dis- 
cussion of Central Park. It is tempting to think that a city of equals should 
offer everyone a similar experience. Yet it may be impossible to find a simi- 
lar experience that suits all tastes and interests. Hence significant diversity in 
a city is not always a problem from the point of view of equality so long as 
everyone feels included in the city in their own way. This is important, for if 
people feel strongly identified with one group and one neighbourhood, but 
do not feel embedded in the city as a whole, then a critical aspect of a city of 
equals is missing, even if everyone is contented in their own way. 

Before we move on to the next theme, we want to comment about access 
to places of worship such as churches, synagogues, and mosques. We were 
slightly surprised that not many interviewees mentioned them as part of what 
constitutes their sense of meaning in the city. Obviously, for those with reli- 
gious faith, access to places of worship will be critical to their sense of being 
able to live a meaningful life. It might simply be that the issue didn’t come up 
because everyone who values such facilities is already well served; perhaps in 
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the cities where we conducted interviews there is no shortage of such build- 
ings and facilities, so people do not think of it as a matter of inequality. Still, 
we argue that because there are diverse religious populations in all cities, hav- 
ing a place to pray and worship your God or Gods is also a crucial part of a 
city of equals. 


3.5.2. Sense of Security 


According to Flash Eurobarometer 419 (2016), Jane Jacobs was right: there is 
a very high correlation between satisfaction with one’s city and feeling safe, 
both in one’s neighbourhood and one’ city. 

Indeed, security or safety, or lack of, is an essential element of city life. 
In fact, it is mentioned in many interviews that we have already discussed, 
particularly where we consider who is affected by violence and who benefits 
from policing. It is also mentioned in the context of gender, age, childhood, 
violence, harassment, and ageism, all of which we discuss below. 

One question which is revealed in these interviews is whether what mat- 
ters is that people feel secure or are secure. The former is about a subjective 
notion of security, whereas the latter is about an objective one. Many inter- 
viewees talked about both, which is consistent with work we have done 
exploring the difference between objective risk and subjective fear, noting, 
for example, that one way to reduce objective risk is to increase subjective 
fear, so people take higher levels of precautions (and vice versa) thereby 
lowering their risk (Wolff 2006). What was especially interesting, however, 
is that in our interviews city dwellers often tended to understand security 
where they live, in their neighbourhood, in objective terms: they refer to 
widely available knowledge, including rough statistics, about crime, violence, 
and sexual harassment. But they also think about security in parts of the 
city with which they are less familiar, and they do so in subjective terms, 
or they rely on what might be misconceptions of the level of security in these 
neighbourhoods, especially neighbourhoods where many immigrants reside. 
Accordingly, many interviewees felt much less safe when they strayed from 
the familiar; a feeling which is closely connected to a sense of not belonging 
or being a stranger, or of being watched, even if this is empirically baseless. 
Outside their comfort zone, where they live, our interviewees tended to rely 
less on well-founded information about how secure this area is, and more on 
scare stories that they hear from the press or as rumours. This was confirmed 
in interviews in Rio de Janeiro. Even people who resided in neighbourhoods 
that objectively are very unsafe, for example, in the favelas, expressed anxiety 
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and fear about going to other city zones, which were statistically much safer. 
What we observed in other studies is that when people need to experience 
something as part of their daily life, such as regular commuting, they tend to 
downplay the risks, while those for whom the activities are optional and less 
frequently encountered are more likely to be swayed by exaggerated scare sto- 
ries (Wolff 2006). Similar reasoning can apply here: one cannot avoid one’s 
own neighbourhood, but it is much easier to stay away from others. While the 
explanations we have offered here might seem as nothing more than hypothe- 
ses, the important bottom line is this: it seems to us that both objective and 
subjective risk matter in that we want people to have a feeling of security and 
we want them to have a good reason to have this feeling. 

Yet how a feeling of safety is achieved is not a simple matter, as we have 
already noted. For example, and particularly relevant to our topic here, there 
is a complex relationship between the feeling of safety and the presence of 
the police and other security facilities. This can be seen in an example from 
Fine et al. (2003), who found that urban youth, and especially young men of 
colour, express a strong sense of betrayal by adults and report feeling mis- 
trusted by them. Given this, while for some groups, perhaps of older people, 
police on the street can seem reassuring; for others police patrols as well as 
CCTV cameras can be a constant reminder that such things are needed. Fur- 
thermore, and this is the thrust of Fine’s et al’s study, when trust in police is 
low, they can be seen as a threat in themselves. This will be particularly so for 
those who feel they may be victimized by the police, and this will typically be 
the poorer and minoritized members of the city. For example, Valentina in 
Rio says, ‘Police officers are violent to those from a poor background: During 
2013, when the ‘Black Lives Matter’ campaign started, and later, in particu- 
lar during the protests against police brutality in 2020 and 2021, it was clear 
that in many American cities many African Americans perceive the police as 
a threat. 

Though race is a critically important factor in differential treatment by the 
police, factors other than race can also play a part. How safe and secure one 
feels in the city varies considerably from person and person and often relates 
to their perception and experience of their fellow city dwellers’ behaviour 
in public space. In Rio de Janeiro Neusa, 59, whom, as we have mentioned, 
we found begging, also makes a modest income by collecting aluminium 
cans from the garbage throughout the city and selling them for recycling. 
She reports that she and her grandchildren are not safe, for there is always 
violence around. 

In our previous book Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) we discuss 
how risk to one functioning can become corrosive, meaning that the risk can 
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spread to other functionings. For example, it is often the case that people 
on low incomes stave off the feeling of hunger by eating very cheap, highly 
processed food, including low quality pasta, rice, and bread, which is rich in 
sugars and carbohydrate. In overcoming their hunger, they risk their health, 
showing how achieving one functioning can put others at risk. But we also 
discussed the more obvious type of case where failing to achieve one func- 
tioning can also put other functionings at risk. Neusa has not been able to 
achieve secure housing in a safe area and thereby is more likely to be attacked 
in the street. In the terms of the capability approach, this puts her bodily 
integrity at risk. The situation is problematic for anyone without a secure 
home but is particularly difficult for rough sleepers. Another interviewee in 
Rio, Quésia, also mentioned above, is a rough sleeper and says she is terri- 
fied of paedophiles stealing her daughter. Because they sleep in the street, 
both she and her daughter live in perpetual fear and high risk. 

The experiences of Neusa and Quésia, as noted above, contrast sharply 
with those of Mario, a Rio professor, even though they live in the same city. 
He reported that he loves strolling in the city and describes what he does as 
‘walk freely around the city, though he was acutely aware that others do not 
have his privilege of security. 

The fact that people who live in different neighbourhoods experience the 
city differently intersects also with life stage, and the differences may be more 
intense for those in teenage years, looking for sources of entertainment and 
stimulation. One constant refrain in the interviews was the availability of 
facilities for young people. Parents in under-served areas of the city worry 
that their children may have no option but to hang around on the streets get- 
ting into trouble. Wealthier parts of town may have more facilities, such as 
clubs, leisure centres, or cinemas, which will often be another form of spa- 
tial segregation. Equally, many adults enjoy strolling around lively, historic, 
or beautiful parts of their own city, seeing street performers, or interesting 
graffiti, or going to the park and enjoying nature or solitude. Yet these oppor- 
tunities to be amused or astonished in these ways may not be available to all 
in some cities. 

It is no surprise that issues around safety and security were a constant 
refrain in the interviews, both explicitly and implicitly. Here are some further 
examples: 

Mayowa (19) in Oxford says: 


There’s always somebody somewhere, you’re never alone on the street and there 
are lots of coffee places and the like. | haven’t entered all of the coffee shops yet, 
of course, but | just like the atmosphere. It creates a nice feeling when you’re 
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just walking around and there are people everywhere talking, drinking coffee. 
| like that. 


Chino is 65. In the 1990s he moved from Suriname to Rotterdam. He 
complains: 


It’s crazy, I’m a grown man and I’m scared of walking down the street in certain 
areas. | would never return to Suriname, | guess whatever happens here is so much 
better than there, but it’s really hard these last few years. 


Omri is a 28-year-old student who has been living in Jerusalem for four years. 
He believes security should be the focus of the city’s attitudes to its city-zens: 


The most important thing is the sense of security. | too, as a man, am not enjoying 
walking around in my neighbourhood after dark. I’m not even thinking about the 
old city [where religious and national tensions are high and often lead to violence], 
where | used to hang out a lot. 


Sara is a 20-year-old religious woman in the neighbourhood of Pat, perhaps 
the least affluent area in Jerusalem, with a high poverty rate. She used to live in 
an exclusively religious neighbourhood, but moved to Pat because she enjoys 
the variety of people around her. But the downside, she testifies, is that she 
never walks outside after dark, whereas in other neighbourhoods, she says, 
women can walk outside, even alone. 


3.5.3. Identity, Community, and Anonymity 


Urban identity has a type of inbuilt duality or hybridity, which for many is 
one of the main attractions of the city. It can offer a sense of secure com- 
munity, yet it also offers something diametrically opposed, as we saw that 
Simmel emphasized: the opportunity for anonymity, which itself has upsides 
and downsides. This multiplicity is beautifully expressed by David (33) from 
Berlin. He first says how much he appreciates that the city allows its people 
to be themselves and how there is no pressure to conform: 


Berlin is a mixture of many smaller cities and cultures. And with culture | don’t 
only mean ‘foreign’ cultures but Germany, all corners of the country. (. . .) there 
is no ‘standard model’ here. You can develop and follow your own art of living... 
be authentic. It’s all about diversity and differences. | like the openness and the 
curiosity that is created by this plurality of cultures and lifestyles. 
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However, he is quick to add: 


Variety has its downside too. Arriving in Berlin can be tough because everything is 
so impersonal here. 


As for anonymity, it is interesting that our interviewees distinguished 
between not really knowing anybody, and respecting privacy. Moris (26), 
who currently lives in Amsterdam, but came there from a small town in East 
Holland, describes this as a function of diversity, and sees anonymity as an 
important condition for facilitating personal change: 


What I like the most about Amsterdam is the diversity. (. . .) Where | come from 
everyone in the streets already know something about you, so it’s tremendously 
hard to reinvent yourself. 


And Carl, 68, from Amsterdam says you can feel anonymity even if you do 
know many people: 


| enjoy the anonymity here. And it’s not because | don’t know people here, but 
because privacy is respected here. No one is actively at your back, no one looks 
through the window at what you do or where you’re at. 


Andrea (47) is a Berliner: 


| like the diversity, that everyone can be as they are. You can be yourself. (...) It’s a 
general atmosphere l’d say, hard to describe. But, for example, you can be dressed 
however you like and people here meet each other more or less on eye level, 
I'd say. 


But at the same time, another interviewee in Amsterdam, Maaike, 60, praises 
the personal feeling of knowing people around you: ‘I adore Amsterdam. (...) 
it really feels personal—I know everybody and everybody knows me: And 
Mano, a pensioner in Jerusalem, answers our question whether Jerusalem is 
a good city to grow old: Tve got all I need. My friends are here, my fam- 
ily. Everybody knows me here and I know everybody, except for the very 
young guys. And Carl from Amsterdam, whom we quoted above about the 
possibility of anonymity, adds: ‘People here are willing to help in need: 

So there are two ways to experience the city: as an escape, as a place that 
worships privacy; but also as a place which has a great potential for a sense 
of community, bonding, and friendship. And these two ways can be expe- 
rienced simultaneously; they are not either-or; many city dwellers feel that 
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what they like about the city is that at any given minute you can choose how 
to experience it with regard to community versus anonymity. If so, a city of 
equals should be able to offer both ways to experience the city to all of its 
city-zens, with the emphasis on ‘all’ An example of how unequal this can get 
is described by an interviewee who now lives with his wife and children in 
Berlin but originally immigrated from Peru. He describes a different expe- 
rience, in which an immigrant is clearly recognized as an immigrant, as an 
outsider, under pressure to conform: 


When | go around, I speak to my kids in Spanish, to my wife in English—but | don’t 
feel comfortable speaking that in public. | had an experience with racist attitudes. 
A woman told me to speak German in Germany, in her country, a woman in her 
mid-50s. 


He nevertheless claims that there is no xenophobia, yet this experience has 
made him ‘feel uncomfortable speaking other languages in public. (. . .) 
my wife’s family name is German, so my kids took on her name, to avoid 
discrimination: 

Presumably nearly all egalitarians will sympathize and suggest that until 
everyone feels comfortable to speak their own language freely in public the 
city is not fully egalitarian. Another, potentially more controversial, example 
comes from Jerusalem where there is a large ultra-Orthodox Jewish com- 
munity. Many of the men do not work but study the Torah until they are 
in their forties and then rely on welfare benefits. This creates some tension 
with the secular population, who struggle to work and who pay most of the 
local tax and national income taxes. In addition, some ultra-Orthodox city- 
zens argue that for them to be able to practice their beliefs and culture and 
to really feel a sense of community they need the city to respect their prefer- 
ences about how others should behave. They want the public space to reflect 
Jewish values and since they believe there should be no transportation on 
Shabbat (Saturday), they want the city to forbid any kind of transportation 
on Shabbat, if not in the entire city then at least in the neighbourhoods 
where they reside. The religious prohibition on using vehicles on the Sab- 
bath already causes tension with those who need to cross the neighbourhood 
using their cars. But much more controversial is the ultra-Orthodox com- 
munity’s demand that in some of the streets where they live the city should 
enforce strict modesty regulations including separation of men and women 
in public, including walking separately on the two sidewalks, one for men 
one for women. Feminists and egalitarians have argued that such regulations 
should be illegal as they discriminate against women. The reason members 
of the ultra-Orthodox community want women to walk on the other side 
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of the street is that women are seen as sexually tempting, and men should 
avoid being tempted. This, feminists and egalitarians have argued, reduces 
the woman to her body and projects on women what goes on in men’s minds. 
Ultra-Orthodox Jews answered that this argument restricts their right to cul- 
ture and to a sense of community in their city (Ben-Dahan 2017). This is a 
just one example of how respecting everyone’s sense of community, as well 
as cultural rights and groups rights, is fraught with difficulties. In Jerusalem 
restricting the use of public space by women is illegal, and yet in some of 
Jerusalem’s ultra-Orthodox neighbourhoods it is the norm in practice, even 
if it is legally forbidden, and the local police look away. 

Contested cases, such as the one just discussed, show how hard it may be 
to make everyone feel completely at home in the city, and there may be a 
need for negotiated compromise and accommodation so that everyone can 
get at least part of what they need to attain a secure sense of belonging. For 
many of our interviewees being able to attain both a feeling of anonymity 
and community was critical to their idea of a city of equals, and the ability 
to choose between anonymity and community and be whatever and who- 
ever you want to be is perceived as freedom and autonomy. Amar moved to 
Amsterdam from Tunis thirty-eight years ago. He is now 65. He says: 


What is good here is that everyone is free. You can choose to do and to be what- 
ever you like. People are very kind here, always helping each other. There is an 
atmosphere in the street that allows you to just talk or to feel free to ask for help. 


Sivan, a 35-year-old dog walker who moved to Tel-Aviv from a Kibbutz 
(a small community in which many means of production are owned col- 
lectively) seven years before our interview and mentioned that one of the 
reasons she didn't get along there was that she was not comfortable with the 
fact that everybody in the Kibbutz knew everything about her. She likes Tel 
Aviv because it offers her privacy, though she does like the fact that people 
around know her: 


It’s a matter of degree. People do not go on looking for you here, for what you’re 
doing, for what your Mom used to do. They can’t ask my Mom where am |, and 
with whom I’ve brushed my teeth. It’s a matter of degree. Here | can sit with some 
friends, sit with people in the dog-court, have a nice conversation or sit for a drink 
with my neighbours. But at the end of the day, no one is looking through my 
window. 


Being oneself for many people obviously includes identifying with a partic- 
ular culture, gender, and ethnicity, and many cities have adopted welcoming 
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pluralistic attitudes and policies. Although the pattern is changing, cities have 
been slow to recognize that many people live outside traditional family struc- 
tures, perhaps living in a same-sex relationship, or are transsexual, or living 
alone either by choice or fate. For example, many cities give housing pri- 
ority to families with young children. While this is understandable, we also 
have to ask what message such a policy sends to those who will never be in 
that position. We also need to consider the relation between social or eco- 
nomic class and a secure sense of belonging. In many cities a working-class 
pride is developed, which helps those with lower salaries still feel they belong 
to the city’s story. Referring to Liverpool, Tid (30), now living in London, 
explains why the working class who still work have this advantage whereas 
the unemployed, he claims, lose this sense of belonging: 


You are working class, you get payment. But you take care of your family. You’d 
work in a factory like Vauxhall [which is located in Ellesmere Port, near Liverpool]. 
And so you went and had that working-class experience with others. You’re not 
doing a very skilled job but you brought home money and looked after your family. 
But if you never make it, if you’re never part of this community then you’d go and 
get money from the government. And you were ‘on the dole’ as we used to say, you 
know, so in a sense you lose the working-class hero status. You’re also thought of 
as lazy or drinking or someone who takes drugs—a loser really. (. . .) You lose that 
privilege to look down on the upper classes, you know, as a working-class hero, 
you lose the ability to say that the government doesn’t give a fuck about you. You 
lose the working-class hero privilege once you’re on the dole. So you are not a part 
of that community. 


For many interviewees, a sense of community meant feeling oneself to be at 
the heart of the city, whereas lack of it implied inequality. Moti (61) has been 
living in Tel Aviv for over forty years. He expressed this very eloquently: 


Let me explain it to you, that alienation here, this is the most alienated place there 
is. Every neighbour to himself. If he does not die and stink you will never know that 
he is dead. It is not like it used to be, that people would knock on your door, say 
hello. This is not a cliché. People would sit at my home, laughing. You would see 
shining eyes (. . .) Now we are like wolves to each other. 


‘But isn’t it what is so good about the city, we ask him, ‘that people can avoid 
others?’ 

‘Yes, he says, ‘but Tel Aviv took it to the extreme. (...) Consider Jerusalem, 
there is solidarity, there is care. Not only among religious people for religious 
reasons. 


A 
Interview Themes and Results, Part 2 


In this chapter we continue our report of the results of our interviews, refer- 
ring to the two remaining core values which construct the idea of a city of 
equals: diversity and social mixing; and non-deferential inclusion. We review 
suggestions by our interviewees that relate to the notion that a city of equals 
requires consideration for people in their differences rather than offering a 
‘standard package’ of resources and facilities for all. Thus we start with sug- 
gestions that special arrangements need to be made for different groups in 
the city. 


4.1. Themes That Relate to the Value of Diversity 
and Social Mixing 


4.1.1. Special Arrangements for Elderly People 


In 2012 Ole Kassow, a city-zen of Copenhagen and a devoted bike rider, saw 
an old person sitting on the bench. He noticed that the person was sitting 
there the next day too, the day after, and so on. A thought crossed his mind: 
that while bicycles are the most popular means of transportation in Copen- 
hagen, elderly people tend not to use them. Out of empathy, he instinctively 
took a rickshaw bike and went into a nursing home and offered a ride to 
one of the elderly women there. What started as a spontaneous ride full of 
fun developed into an extensive global project of volunteers offering rick- 
shaw bike tours to elderly people in various cities. (See Cycling Without Age 
2023). It’s about enabling elderly people ‘to feel the wind in their hair again, 
as Kassow puts it. 

Age inequality in the city is an important issue, not only in respect to the 
importance of ensuring a mix of available amenities, suitable for people at 
different life stages, but, critically, in terms of transport, especially at peak 
times. We’ve already mentioned that in some cities older people prefer busses 
to the underground, sacrificing speed for comfort and a more pleasant view. 
Some cities make special arrangements for their older city-zens. For example, 
some of Japan's cities have designed their sidewalks to allow elderly people 
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to walk more easily with their mobility aids. Athens’ sidewalks have a spe- 
cial path, yellow grooves, for blind people who navigate with sticks (Graham 
2015; Greek Boston n.d.). 

Heidi, 65, from Hamburg very much appreciates a bus shuttle arrangement 
there: 


Going back to the question of old people without cars, and without the opportunity 
to do their own shopping .. . | really have to say, we have a superb community ... 
There’s this bus shuttle that picks people up wherever they live and takes them to 
the market, where they can do their shopping, if they like they can do it together, 
and then they’re driven back home. That’s fantastic for the older ones who aren’t 
that mobile anymore on their feet, nor by car. 


Focusing again on relational equality, the elderly people we interviewed on 
the whole mentioned special arrangements less than the attitudes of others 
they meet in the street. Erika, 75 from Hamburg, said she experienced a lot 
of disrespect: 


That is really one of the worst things about this city these days. | cycle and there 
are people just standing or walking on the cycle path, and then | use my bike bell 
and the people just act like ‘who is this old woman that she rings her bell at us’, and 
| hear them calling me stupid words. 


Petra (60) from Berlin said she found it more difficult, now that she was 
not young any more, to ‘find activities and social contacts’ in Berlin, and 
so she moved to a suburb north-east of the city where she can meet people 
she knows more frequently. Sabine (49) is still younger, but she agrees that 
elderly people, especially pensioners, are the most disadvantaged in Berlin, 
particularly those from the former East Berlin. 

Tina (74) has lived in Oxford for twenty years. When asked why she likes 
Oxford so much she answers it’s the fact that people of different ages can live 
together, which makes her feel comfortable: 


Well, it’s the mixture of ages in Oxford, there’s students, there’s families, there’s old 
people. And it’s very lively. And I’ve been living in another town for a few years, and 
just came back here. .. it’s much more lively in Oxford. 


Carl, 68, is a pensioner in Amsterdam. He believes that older people should 
be able to enjoy the city’s pleasures, either by special arrangements or because 
their pension is sufficient. 
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Personally, | think that there are huge inequalities among the elderly here. . . . 
People who can’t afford this coffee are missing out on all the fun! What’s great 
about this city is the chance to have a good coffee and look at the rain through 
the window, to read the newspaper, to talk to strangers like we are doing now. 


But Carl adds an interesting observation: 


There are two kinds of people in this world, the creative ones, and the passive ones. 
The city wants to encourage the creative ones, the entrepreneurs, because that is 
what brings in the money, and what makes a city special, with character. But it is 
much harder to save money when you are self-employed or when you are an artist. 
And so as the same people the city once encouraged grow old, they can’t afford to 
live in the city they help create. | see some of my friends struggling, and it’s very 
frustrating. 


Obviously, a city which respects its elderly should not make it harder for them 
to continue enjoying the city’s pleasures. 


4.1.2. Special Arrangements in Respect of Young Children 
and their Parents 


When we ask Sulaika (female, 36) who lives in Acton, London, to name three 
issues that bother her with regard to inequality in the city, she points to 
homeless people, the high unemployment rate, and that ‘children’s centres 
have been shut down, so families that would have been supported through 
these facilities are now facing problems: Indeed, special arrangements are 
also needed at the other end of the age scale, and especially, for very young 
children in prams and pushchairs, which implies, of course, that the special 
arrangements are for parents with young children as well; primarily, though 
not exclusively, younger parents. Making provision for younger parents can 
be important in terms of equality. Young parents often find it difficult to 
cope: with making ends meet, with the change in their lifestyle when they 
become parents, especially coping with far less sleep than they may have 
become accustomed to, with the responsibility of taking care of infants, and, 
for many, with the challenge of building their own relationships with one 
another while meeting the various other challenges of parenthood, at work, 
and so on. But life is likely to be even more difficult for single-parent fami- 
lies, and in such situations the parent—almost always the mother—is likely to 
be faced with financial pressures as well. The city can either ignore, or make 
minimal extra provisions, for young parents, whether in couples or alone, 
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or make a special effort to ensure that young parents feel that the city has 
understood and embraced their needs. A city that does embrace young par- 
ents’ needs indicates that it understands that a thriving city should take care 
of the reproduction of its own population and make itself welcoming and 
more comfortable for families with young children, rich or poor. 

What can a city of equals do in that respect? In an illuminating interview 
Erika (75, Hamburg) said that had she been a mayor for a day she would 
provide not only free day care for working parents, but also night care, for 
parents who work night shifts or who wish to have an evening off to meet 
friends, go to the pub, or whatever.’ The city can also offer subsidized places in 
kindergartens and by designing and building new playgrounds, free libraries, 
working with, for example, churches, to allow the parents and toddlers to use 
the place in the mornings for meetings, especially on rainy days, and so on. 
But from the interviews we learnt that the city can do much more, in paying 
attention to small details. Here we have in mind designing features such as 
the width of corridors and doorways in public spaces, as well as lifts, and 
safe places to cross the street, as well as, once more, adequate supply of well- 
maintained public toilets. Sometimes the difficulty of navigating a pushchair 
can lead to considerable delays and frustration, and often a feeling that one 
does not belong in a particular place. Klaus from Hamburg says: 


Fifteen years ago, | had to take care of a child in a pushchair. And | couldn’t have 
imagined how badly the city was equipped to accommodate for people using 
pushchairs . . . not even the central station. The city was not at all accessible. 
But now this is all much better, now they have provided accessibility everywhere. 
(.. .) I visit Berlin quite often and | am shocked (. . .) the sidewalks are in a terrible 
condition, that’s something we don’t have here in Hamburg at all as a problem. 


Nicole (36), a Berliner, argued that not having enough activities for children 
is a clear sign of inequality—not only between children and adults but also 
between childless families and people with children. 

Sabine, 49, also from Berlin told us how she had to move outside of the 
city because she felt her child was not secure in the city. She thought that in 
Berlin single parents are disadvantaged, as well as children: 


| was a single mum, back then | moved to the almost-countryside in order to 
raise my child. Here in Berlin, | think this would be much harder. | think it’s more 


1 This, in fact, is similar to proposals presented by the British feminist movement in the 1970s, with 
regard to their demand for twenty-four-hour nurseries. See Phillips (1985). 
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dangerous here, there are more risks and threats. So, you can offer fewer freedoms 
to your child. 


On the other hand, Seyneb (34) from Hamburg, believes that one of the 
parameters which make her city egalitarian is that 


Hamburg is very child and family friendly. There are many offers for children, 
especially in Finkenwerder [a small quarter in Hamburg] . . . and child care is for 
free. 


When thinking of what makes (part of ) a city child friendly we include urban 
design, public policies, and social norms, allowing children to move through 
the city and play. Critical factors include safety,” not only in terms of reducing 
the dangers of traffic, but also architectural proportions, such as making sure 
that street furniture is usable by children in non-hazardous ways (Brando and 
Pitasse-Fragoso 2022). A city of equals invests in services for all its children 
and, especially, those who are more disadvantaged and lack access to private 
facilities. 

Now, when it comes to education, there are many children with various 
needs and preferences, although of course it is the preferences of their parents 
that typically carry weight in these areas. Therefore, providing a varied and 
flexible range of educational opportunities for children with different social 
and academic needs, and from families with different preferences, seems a 
key feature of a city of equals. Jenny, 28, praises Tel Aviv: 


Here there are many possibilities, many types of schools, alternative schools as 
well. There are all sorts of schools, like a democratic school or an anthroposophical 
school that you won't find in other cities. 


However, Maayan (40) remarks, cynically, that when it comes to kinder- 
garten and the first classes, the city fails to provide adequate education for 
‘children whose preference is not to engage in bullying: Recently, the city 
of Tel Aviv found itself in a crisis. Because rent prices rose rapidly, by more 
than 10 per cent annually, and because the salaries of teachers are typically 
low, many teachers left Tel Aviv and moved to other cities where rents are 
much lower. Some schools, especially those with constrained budgets, have 
to employ less-experienced or less-qualified teachers; to the extent, that Ram 


Hood (2004) reviewed methods of evaluating children’s rights in a city. It is argued that there is a 
correlation between children’s well-being and their safe access to public space. Fear of traffic and lack of 
access to appropriate play spaces might have adverse impacts on children’s general health and emotional 
well-being. 
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Cohen, headmaster of a well-known high school in the city declared that ‘we 
simply betray our children’ (Shany 2022). One natural response to a crisis in 
state education is to encourage the growth of fee-paying private schools, but 
of course a division between state and expensive private education is a typical 
mark of a city (or indeed country) of inequality. The private school system in 
the United Kingdom, for example, is very often criticized for cementing class 
division and reproducing privilege. 

One common pattern in many cities, owing to high housing costs and lim- 
ited space—both inside and outside space—in constrained apartments, is for 
families to leave the city when they have their first child. Under such circum- 
stances the city will have many younger residents, in their twenties, and many 
retired people, or those still working but whose children have left home, in 
their fifties and sixties, but a smaller number of families with young children, 
especially those on a medium income. Such is the situation in Tel Aviv, for 
example, one of the most expensive cities in the world, or in New York City. 
In New York a young woman told us she had a perfect job, working for the 
New York Times and earning a good enough salary. However, her plan was 
to continue working in New York until she marries and has a child. Then, 
she said, she would leave the city—her plan was to move to Princeton, New 
Jersey, where schools and raising a child are more affordable and where rent- 
ing was cheaper than in NYC. In order to keep families with young children 
in the city, some cities have introduced rent control, or even made buildings 
available for public rent, especially for young parents, but many cities need 
to do much more in this respect. 


4.1.3. Women-friendly City Design and Planning, 
and Gender Equality 


Raising related concerns to attitudes to the elderly and the young is gender 
equality, by which we mean here equality between men and women, or, more 
precisely, men and women as socially constructed in the city. We discuss 
other aspects of gender and inclusion of LGBTQ+ communities and indi- 
viduals later. In the literature, equality between men and women in general, 
not necessarily in the city, often focuses on income discrimination in salaries, 
and in opportunities for jobs or for administrative positions, which without 
doubt are of critical importance especially at the level of national law and reg- 
ulation. But in the city, creating more equality between women and men is a 
good example of how cities can cater for equality without transferring money 
from one person to the other, but rather by creating the right atmosphere, 
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investing in infrastructure, and also by paying attention to details, such as 
by asking questions such as why don’t women make use of the public park 
around the corner? 

Naturally, because this theme, gender equality, importantly includes how 
women feel, extra attention should be given to how women experience 
the city: to subjective measures. But objective measures of gender equal- 
ity in the city matter too, such as the participation rate of women in the 
labour force, and especially in better-paid professional and executive posi- 
tions, or whether women run for offices in the city. In recent years there 
has been a rapid growth of women who have been elected as mayors, in 
Tokyo (Yoriku Koike), Sydney (Clover Moore), Surat, India (Ashmita Shi- 
roya), Bucharest (Gabriela Firea), Madrid (Manuela Carmena), Barcelona 
(Ada Colau), Paris (Anne Hidalgo), Amsterdam (Femke Halsema), Copen- 
hagen (Sophie Hæstorp Andersen), Oslo (Marianne Borgen), Stockholm 
(Karin Wanngard), Rome (Virginia Raggi), Berlin (Franziska Giffey), Zurich 
(Corine Mauch) Geneva (Frédérique Perler), Sofia (Yordanka Fandakova), 
eThekwini, SA, (Zandile Gumede), Montreal (Valerie Plante), Chicago (Lorie 
Lightfoot), San Francisco (London Breed), Seattle (Jenny Durcan), Wash- 
ington, DC (Muriel Bowser), Boston (Kim Janey), Atlanta (Keisha Lance 
Bottoms), and many more cities, though we are still very far from numerical 
equality. Steps to go further are being taken in various ways. For example, 
in 2012 a national law was passed in Nicaragua, according to which parties 
were subjected to gender parity in the submission of the candidates’ list for 
municipal elections. This had impressive results. If in 2008 only 8.6 per cent 
of the mayors were women, following the implementation of the 2012 law, the 
figure had risen to 40.1 per cent (Gender Equality Observatory n.d.; National 
Democratic Institute n.d.). Similar regulations adopted globally could be 
part of a process to improve equality between men and women in political 
positions in the city, although this movement is still in its early stages. 

Returning to subjective measures, women and men often report their expe- 
rience of the city in general, and public spaces in particular, in different 
ways. To examine this, we conducted an experiment. Students in Jerusalem 
were asked to walk in couples, a man and a woman, in various areas of the 
city, in different times of the day and night. For example, they observed the 
main food market very early in the morning, at 5 a.m., and the bars and 
pubs area around midnight, in several different parts of the city. They were 
then asked to report in class about their experiences and how they felt dur- 
ing these walks. The reports were markedly different. The male and female 
student watched the same urban activities together—trucks bringing fresh 
fruits to the market, drunkards leaving the pub, parents with their children 
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in the playground, people shopping in the mall—and the same people— 
homeless people, merchants, undocumented (migrant) workers, groups of 
friends socializing in pubs, passengers rushing through the main train sta- 
tion, and so on—and yet their subjective experiences differed radically. Often 
male students described the experience as a series of adventures, as fascinat- 
ing and eye opening, pointing out moments of beauty (sunrise over the roofs, 
a truck full of colourful apples arriving to the market, a merchant movingly 
singing a traditional prayer, fathers and mothers pushing the swings in the 
playground, and so on) whereas the female students often described a sense of 
anxiety, fear, or uneasiness when unexpected or boisterous events took place 
very early in the morning or very late at night, or often pointed to the misery 
they saw—the undocumented worker hiding from the police patrol, people 
shouting at each other, or the experience of being the only woman in an area. 

This experiment with the students suggests differences in the way women 
experience the city and how they perceive it; but some might contend that 
it does not necessarily imply inequality. And yet, connection with equality 
seems obvious and compelling. Out of concern for their safety and peace of 
mind, women often have to restrict their freedom to stroll after dark because 
even though laws in theory protect them, the local social norms that should 
accompany such laws are too thin to be relied on. Iniko and Kiki are two 
young women in Rotterdam. Kiki says: 


It’s not like we can walk to whatever neighbourhood we want. | try not to walk alone 


at night, and when I do, I’m always on the phone or pretending to be on the phone. 
Iniko adds: 


| have all kind of tricks. To pretend you’re on the phone, to be ready to dial the 
police. (...) There is a really big difference between Rotterdam by day or by night. 
| would tell you to wait and see, but don’t. (. . .) They'll follow you, shout at you, 
chase you. 


The inequality described by Iniko and Kiki is that, unlike men, or at least 
to a far higher degree, they experience fear and are subjected to harassment. 
Maaike (60) is from Amsterdam. She has been living in the city for forty years 
and enthuses about it: 


| adore Amsterdam. | love everything about Amsterdam. I’m an artist, so most of all 
| love how aesthetic and beautiful the city is, and that means a lot to me. | like the 
culture and the biking. 
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She seems like an open minded and egalitarian person: 


| really enjoy the way immigrants changed Amsterdam. There are now so many 
interesting food shops to try, such unique art and new fashion. | love it. 


But when she thinks about inequality between the various neighbourhoods 
in the city, she says that there are neighbourhoods where ‘it will be dangerous 
to bike alone after dark, as a woman: She tells us that ‘I probably wouldn't bike 
alone in a big park out of the central area: 

Rivka (47) from Jerusalem is a Jewish religious woman who was born and 
raised in the city and has only spent a few years of her life elsewhere. She 
claims that the experience of fear and uneasiness in the city varies according 
to age. Now, she claims, she has reached the age when she feels more secure, 
and, on the contrary, is looking for opportunities to meet people who are 
different to her, from other ethnic and social groups. She says: 


The city is the ‘real thing’, it exposes me to different people. Heterogeneity is posi- 
tive, it enables you to get out of your bubble. Here is an example: | go to the clinic 
and the entire staff is Arabic.’ 


But, she adds, it all depends on your age and status. Accessibility is important, 
but much more important is feeling secure and safe wherever you go in the 
city. Younger women, she emphasizes, do not feel safe as she does. They suffer 
from harassment. Shira (25), from Jerusalem, who has just been to London 
for six months, reflects about the two cities. “What do we mean when we say 
that a neighbourhood is not a good one?’ Her reply is interesting. She claims 
that women’s feeling of insecurity in a neighbourhood is correlated with their 
perception of the streets as dirty and not tended with care. 

Equality between men and women in the city goes beyond a sense of gen- 
der security, however important that is. Vienna is often pointed out as a 
pioneering city in ‘mainstreaming’ gender equality. One evocative example 
is the response by the Vienna's authorities to a problem that must be repli- 
cated in cities throughout the world. Typically, women between twenty-five 
and forty years of age find themselves with primary responsibility for driving 
their children to the kindergarten and school. Alas, heavy and unpredictable 
traffic makes it very hard to ensure a regular, prompt, arrival at work. This 
has many consequences, including, it is thought, delayed promotion at work 


° The medical professions are very popular among Israeli Arabs. According to the Ministry of Health, in 
2021 46 per cent of the new registered doctors were Arabs (who are 21 per cent of the general population 
in the country (Doctors Only 2021)). We do not have figures about Jerusalem, but the figures are probably 
higher. 
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because bosses tend to regard women as less reliable, on the basis that occa- 
sionally women fail to arrive at work on time. Now, there can be numerous 
ways of trying to tackle this, for example, by trying to educate men, and their 
employers, so this burden is shared between spouses. But Vienna’s approach 
is very interesting and shows how municipalities can think out of the box and 
help to mitigate such issues pending broader social change. Their idea is to 
place more kindergartens close to areas occupied by families with young chil- 
dren, so that parents, and especially mothers, can walk their children there 
and not get stuck in the traffic, or to build educational campuses near cen- 
tres of employment, so that parents can combine the journey to work and 
to school, and also can visit their children often during work (Damyanovic 
2013, 60, 92). They call this approach ‘a city of short distances’ (Damyanovic 
2013, 25), which is not only about reducing travel, but also about changing 
the life tempo, slowing down the way we live in the city, not having to rush 
from place to place. It is very close to the idea of the ‘fifteen-minute city’ which 
is now being widely discussed in urban planning. The idea of slowing things 
down was reflected in one of the interviews. Linn (25) is a Londoner who 
works in the film industry. When asked about inequality in the city she men- 
tions both race and gender. What would you do to change this? Her answer 
is interesting: it is about fostering a sense of community by slowing down 
things, including, she claims, the very fast rate in which people now move 
home from flat to flat, which means communities never really form: 


So, yeah, in this sense ... what | would like to see more is, you know, more com- 
munity feel, and have people, you know, sharing cars and even gardening tools 
and having more incentives to have like a community. But then again, that would 
be quite difficult because people are moving so quickly around in London. So, it’s 
difficult to establish this kind of community. 


Tamir (40) from Tel Aviv confirms this sense of slowing down as an advan- 
tage which should be shared by everybody. ‘Since arriving to Tel Aviv, I have 
been using my feet again, I walk everywhere’ He describes this as a liberating 
experience. 

Another example from Vienna was to put volleyball nets in public gar- 
dens which before only men had used, playing football. Once the volleyball 
nets were installed women started to play there too (Forster et al. 2021, 38). 
Indeed, some of the female interviewees mentioned equal use of parks for 
sport and recreation as a matter of gender justice. 

Another obvious measure of ‘gender mainstreaming’ is gender-neutral 
road signage, in which icons representing an abstract person are not by 
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default male, but, for example, show a woman, or a woman and a child 
(Wander Women Project, n.d.). Such strategies are often used now by urban 
planners, to actively counteract gender bias in policies and regulations, and 
to promote more equitable relations between women and men (Verloo 1999; 
2000, 13). But of course, as we have already seen, the issue is not only road 
signs, but also street, public space, and traffic planning, so that it appeals 
to, and is comfortable for, the use of both men and women. Planners in 
Vienna measured the average speed of walking adults and the time needed 
to travel 1 km (9-13 minutes) and compared it with the time when accom- 
panied by toddlers and children (24 minutes) (City of Vienna n.d.), as well 
the time for people with severe mobility problems (McManus 2020). They 
then thought how such information should influence and modify planning 
public space, for example, where benches should be located for people to 
rest. Interestingly, in the TED talk we referred to in Chapter 1, Janette Sadik- 
Kahn, transportation commissioner of NYC between 2007 and 2013 tells 
how when she entered the job she noticed many people perching on fire 
hydrants because NYC was a ‘city without seats’ (Sadik-Khan n.d., minute 
2:58), which inspired her to spread more benches and even hundreds of lawn 
chairs around the city (5:30). 

Returning to Vienna, the city also found that women walk and use public 
transport more than men, whereas men use cars, motorcycles, and impor- 
tantly, bicycles, more than women. For example, 24.8 per cent of men report 
walking every day in the city, whereas 31.5 per cent of women do, while 33.3 
per cent of men report using cars or motorcycles every day whereas only 
24.1 per cent of the women do. So the city concluded that a move away from 
cars to public transport and investing in sidewalks will have a positive gender 
equality effect. Of course, this is only one of many good reasons to encour- 
age people to use their cars less, but not all initiatives will improve gender 
equality. For example, if men are encouraged to ride bikes rather than drive 
their cars, and sidewalk space is consequently used to create more cycle lanes, 
then Vienna's own research suggests that it could harm gender equality by 
taking space from women walking to give to men cycling. Which compli- 
cates things, but who says life is simple? The city of Vienna suggested five 
principles for gender mainstreaming (Forster et al. 2021): gender-sensitive 
language; gender-specific data collection and analysis; equal access to and 
use of services; equal participation of women and men; and integration of 
equality into steering instruments. 

It is interesting that even though the data from Vienna, if generalizable, 
suggests that women walk in public space more than men, several female 
interviewees in different cities see public space as dominated by men. Kiki 
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from Rotterdam expressed this straightforwardly, when she said: ‘I some- 
times feel that there are so many more men than women in this city. And 
Annette (33) and Revital (36), two women from Tel Aviv, complain that the 
city does not invest in public toilets because: 


Men can pee anywhere, on a tree, for example, it’s not illegal (. . .) even taxi drivers, 
stop and pee in the public garden and women, who tend not to do so, cannot find 
a place to urinate. 


Michal (40) a woman from Tel Aviv, in response to a question about what is 
unequal in the city, replies that the authorities cut down trees and therefore 
there is not enough shade. 


You [meaning a woman, she uses the female verb in Hebrew] walk in the street, you 
need [again, she uses the female verb] shade, you need shade. And they trim the 
trees, they cut the trees. | know they have to trim them, but you walk in the street, 
you need shade. 


So again, Michal refers to decisions and policies that are taken by the 
city authorities which unintentionally and perhaps unconsciously do not 
consider the perspective of women. It is, perhaps, unusual to see a gender dif- 
ference for the need for shade in the street, but this is certainly the perspective 
that Michal takes. 

The Vienna document concludes that the city’s services and products can 
only be designed to meet everyone’s needs in terms of the five principles of 
gender mainstreaming if the city has data on both women and men and how 
they use these services. But perhaps more is needed to ensure that the services 
are equally accessible to both men and women. Not only should planners 
double check whether the frequently different circumstances of women and 
men and the different living conditions of women and men are considered 
in planning and designing services, they should also try to involve women 
and men equally in committees and decision-making. And yet, having said 
all that, we need to keep in mind that gender equality is only one component 
of a city of equals. Lisa, (43) says that she is worried how she will survive 
economically speaking. Reflecting about her city, Oxford, she argues that we 
must not think that gender issues make up the full picture: 


| definitely think that many people here, young people, are very aware of the gen- 
der and sexuality issue—but it seems to me that there are many other problematic 
things that they are not so much aware of. It’s very difficult to formulate this. | think 
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Oxford as a city and as a university is trying to be very inclusive... and promoting 
equality . . . and people are aware, but there is awareness of certain types or direc- 
tions in particular. Social and especially financial inequalities, | think that’s what | 
am mostly concerned with. 


This is a useful corrective for our emphasis on relational equality; it has long 
been a concern that the rhetoric of relational equality—‘we are all equals 
here’—can be used to screen highly damaging material inequalities. While we 
do not think attention to financial inequality diminishes the importance of 
relational equality, it reminds us that material factors cannot be swept aside. 
However, material inequality will typically exert its effects through people's 
differential life experience. 


4.2. Themes that Relate to the Value of Non-deferential 
Inclusion 


To recall, our somewhat unusual notion of ‘non-deferential inclusior is to be 
granted access to the facilities and privileges of a city as a matter of right or 
entitlement, on the same terms as others. Failures of non-deferential inclu- 
sion can come in many forms. At its most crude, it can be a simple matter 
of exclusion, such as lack or denial of rights. A more subtle failure of non- 
deferential inclusion, and what we will focus on more here, is what can be 
called ‘deferential inclusion, where access to facilities and privileges of the 
city are granted, but on more onerous terms than for other city-zens. This 
could mean having to throw oneself on the mercy or discretion of officials 
or other gatekeepers, or always having to wait longer than others, or to go 
through bureaucratic hurdles, or being made to feel that others are somehow 
doing you a special favour in giving you what you are entitled to. To suffer def- 
erential inclusion is to be made to feel a second-class city-zen, even though 
you do eventually and with difficulty receive everything to which you are 
entitled. In what follows we will point to features of the interviews that show 
how people felt that the city can sometimes fail to achieve non-deferential 
inclusion for all, but will reserve fuller analysis for Chapter 5. 


4.2.1. Communication beyond Transportation: Words 
and Vision 


How often have you found yourself looking for Wi-Fi in public spaces, and 
feeling the frustration of a service that claims to be functioning but doesn’t 
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actually allow you to send an email or reach a website? Obviously, access to 
the Internet while on the move in today’s world is a must, and for many people 
who cannot afford a comprehensive data package Wi-Fi has become essential. 
In many cities where cash and notes are not used any more, one might find it 
very difficult to pay one’s bills or pay in shops that lack access to the Internet, 
for which one often needs access to a good Wi-Fi service. It is a most basic 
need in contemporary economy and society. This was clearly noted during 
the Covid19 pandemic, when people relied on Zoom and similar commu- 
nication systems in order to communicate with their relatives and friends, 
and on Internet services to buy food and other supplies, and those without a 
laptop or smartphone were especially isolated. But even in everyday life we 
have become dependent on access to the Internet and Wi-Fi services. Some 
pioneering cities in that respect, including Buenos Aires, Boston, Baltimore, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Taipei, Beijing, Kuala Lumpur, Vienna, Helsinki, 
Malmo, and Geneva, have introduced free and reliable municipal wireless 
networks across the city. But in other cities the services are much more vari- 
able, often offering free service in airports and, sometimes, downtown and 
to those living in more prosperous neighbourhoods whereas those living in 
poor neighbourhoods, not to mention semi-legal buildings, favelas, and the 
like, lack such free services. 

In Chapter 3 we paid a great deal of attention to transport. But communi- 
cation in the city should be perceived as more than just the ability to move 
from A to B. Rather, communication should be perceived as the basis for any 
sense of place, of belonging and community in the city. Communication with 
others around us is about bonding, about grabbing the opportunities that 
cities offer for mingling, socializing, making friends, having a sense of com- 
munity, and, through all these, giving meaning to what we see and sense. 
Urban communication is therefore both exchange—of information, ideas, 
views, opinions—and the infrastructure which enables such exchange. Urban 
communication is therefore a form of connecting people, through dialogue, 
which takes place in various forms: speech (among city-zens and between the 
city-zens and the authorities), advertisements, through the new media but 
also by hanging posters at the entrance to the local grocery or convenience 
store, and through public means of transportation: trains, trams, buses, bicy- 
cles, and the like. It also includes, and we will return to this, how people look 
at each other. 

City dwellers we interviewed seemed very concerned about communica- 
tion in the city, and expressed a sense of frustration and disappointment 
when it did not work as they wished or did not offer opportunities to engage 
with others. When Nicky (36) describes her city, Oxford, she complains: 
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People always seem busy, running from one place to the other, never looking up 
and around them, they don’t talk to each other or mind the people around them 
that much. 


It is for this reason that the city of Copenhagen developed an attitude to com- 
munication which goes beyond transportation, and which we find appealing 
and egalitarian. They believe that equal access to communication creates a 
sense of community and equality between all city dwellers. It all begins, they 
argue, with eye contact (Saaby 2015; McLaren and Agyeman 2015, 137-8). 
So, for example, a regulation forbids new businesses and new public build- 
ings from using black or mirror glass in public-facing walls above the height 
of 120 cm. The idea is to create eye contact between those inside the building 
and those walking by, and the regulation removes a possible (literal) bar- 
rier. When people sit (inside the cafe or the building) their eyes are around 
120 cm above the sidewalk’s surface, rising to 160 cm when they stand. The 
result, these planners argue, is that those walking by do not feel unwanted or 
unwelcome, and they also give greater respect to those sitting inside. (In the 
words of Tina Saaby, they do not pee on the building’s walls.) As UN-Habitat’s 
executive director Joan Clos writes in a preface to UN-Habitat’s book The City 
at Eye Level (Karssenberg et al. 2016): 


UN-Habitat emphasizes the role of streets and public spaces as a connective 
matrix on which healthy and prosperous cities must grow, embracing the essen- 
tial requirements of being inclusive, connected, safe, accessible, multi-functional, 
and liveable. Therefore, the quality of the ground-floor façades we pass close by at 
eye level is particularly important to enhance environmental sustainability, enrich 
the quality of life and promote equity and social inclusion. Tools and regulations to 
strengthen the relationship between the ground floor and the street will improve 
the interact. 


Like others have done, most notably, perhaps, Philip Pettit in his work on 
Republicanism (Pettit 2014) which incorporates what he calls ‘the eyeball 
test, we therefore adopt the concept of ‘eye contact’ to express a notion of 
equality, although for us it is a particularly important aspect of the egalitarian 
city, both literally and as a metaphor, for the proper relationships between 
city-zens. Being able to look each other in the eye is a precondition for people 
to feel that they are equally respected and that they equally belong to the 
public space of the city. 

In 2016 we both taught a summer course in Dubrovnik. We asked our stu- 
dents to talk to people in the street, asking them what would characterize an 
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egalitarian city, and return to the classroom and report their findings. Inter- 
estingly, one of the common answers was ‘a city where we look at each other's 
eyes, meaning that we are sincere, honest, and open to others. This eye con- 
tact points to the intimate relationships between inclusion, feeling included 
and at home, and equality in the city. In a city where hierarchy rules as a 
social norm, those on the lower levels don’t dare to look at the other’s eyes, 
and those on the upper levels don’t care to do so. Indeed, in our interviews 
sight and physical metaphors were often used in this context: Can you look 
others in the eye? Do others look down on you? Do you stand shoulder to 
shoulder with others? Moti (61) from Tel Aviv complains about how alienated 
the city has become and how this affects inequality. He says: 


We are all capitalist pigs, who don’t care, we don’t look people in their eyes, just 
run over them. (. . .) we lost solidarity; we lost the ability to watch each other and 
see each other. 


This is a subtle issue of course, and context matters. One important domain 
of contact is when city-zens need to interact with those in a particular role, 
whether with a public servant in an interview for eligibility for a welfare 
benefit, or a private shop assistant when making a simple purchase. Here, 
typically, looking someone in the eye is a type of physical metaphor for hon- 
esty and respect, though we acknowledge that cultural practices differ, and 
looking someone in the eye, such as a police officer, can be taking as a sign of 
defiance or disrespect. Indeed, people often raised the issue of whether eye 
contact can have different meanings in different cultures, or within different 
groups in the same culture, when we presented our research at conferences 
or when teaching our seminars. For example in heavily religious cultures dif- 
ferent practices can be expected, and, men might take care to avoid looking at 
women’s eyes, as in Jerusalem.” In terms of chance interactions in the street, in 
some cities, such as London our observation is that unless people have chil- 
dren or dogs with them, giving an innocent reason for interest, few people 
will catch each other’s eyes when they pass, whereas, for example, in Oxford, 
especially among the academic community, people are more likely to take 
deliberate notice of those around them, as the chances are much higher that 
people will know each other, and it is rude for a student not to acknowledge 
a professor and inconsiderate and arrogant for the professor not to acknowl- 
edge the student. But more than everything else, we adopt the idea of a city 
with eye contact as a metaphor for communication and honesty between city 


* This is a different aspect of inequality. We thank Tal Eldar for this important comment about religious 
men in Jerusalem. 
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dwellers, just as ‘standing shoulder to shoulder’ is rarely called for in practice 
but expresses an idea of solidarity. 


4.2.2. Inclusivity 


The discussion of community has already introduced the next set of issues, 
namely how inclusive the city is, which we will now focus on more directly. 
Broadly, we could say that inclusivity was raised in two often-related con- 
texts: one about minorities in general—religious, ethnic, sexual orientation, 
and so on—and the other concerning immigrants, especially in cities where 
immigration from other countries is particularly common. Some cities, most 
notably huge cities in China such as Beijing and Shanghai, are struggling 
to cope with massive numbers of migrants from the countryside or other 
smaller cities and attempt to restrict numbers by regulation, turning many 
millions of people into illegal residents. But in most cases, when locals talked 
about inclusivity and immigration, they had in mind people moving to the 
city from foreign countries, often not knowing the local language or customs, 
and bringing different values with them. 

The arrival of immigrants can be a social challenge—they speak other lan- 
guages, dress differently, and look different from those already in the city, 
or they have values and beliefs which differ from those already common in 
the city. Indeed, in several interviews people were not so keen on having 
immigrants in their cities; but such sentiments were raised less often than we 
expected. A cynic might say that people hid their real views in the interviews, 
and we cannot rule this out, but we believe that there is another explanation: 
that the discussion was usually set in the context of the city, and, as we argued 
above, people can change their attitude to immigrants when they switch from 
thinking like a state (or as citizens) to thinking like a city (as city-zens), and 
become much more tolerant, hospitable, and inclusive. This can even be true 
for people who express chauvinistic attitudes when they think of immigration 
on the state level, and are much more opposed to the ‘abstract’ immigrant 
than they are to the actual people from other countries whom they know and 
work with, sit next to at church or the football, or their children delight in 
playing with (de-Shalit 2018). We certainly would not claim that there are no 
voices against immigrants but in our interviews they were exceptional. 

According to the Knight Foundation survey (n.d.) about what matters most 
in the city, the city’s openness—how welcoming the community is to differ- 
ent types of people, including families with young children, minorities, and 
talented college graduates—came second only to social opportunities. This 
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was reflected also in the interviews. Jason is 18 from Hamburg. He tells us 
this story: 


Do you know what happened on my first day at work? | work for a construction 
company. On my very first day, my colleagues met me and the first thing they ask 
me is ‘You’re not a Muslim, are you?’ Can you believe that? What did they think | 
would do? Blow them up with a bomb? And now, well, now they know me...and 
they say ‘Hey, Jason, cool guy!’ but he’s the exception. . . all other black people are 
still bad. 


Inclusivity and exclusion can be a function of formal regulations, which 
can make it uncomfortable for some people to live in the city, as they 
have to choose between their own norms and values and obeying the city’s 
regulations. It may seem strange now to think that there are regulations 
specifically designed to exclude or make people feel uncomfortable, but 
whether by design or accident some regulations can certainly have that effect. 
For example, Raze (24) compares London favourably with Geneva. To our 
question whether people in these cities meet each other on eye level, he 
replies: 


Yes, in London people with religious clothes, for example, can work in shops and 
in government—in their religious clothes. That’s great, | think. In Switzerland that’s 
not possible. Religious people can’t wear anything like that for government jobs. 
So | think it’s a strong sign of equality [in London]. 


This echoes a debate in French cities. In 2016, for example, Nice’s munici- 
pality banned the use of the burkini swimsuit because—so it was alleged—it 
represents Islamic extremism, and yet a month later the court overturned the 
ban (Agence France-Presse 2016). More recently, in 2022, the issue was dis- 
cussed in Grenoble, and the municipality authorized all swimwear, including 
burkinis. This, of course, is a consequence of the particularly French con- 
cept of ‘laïcité which calls for a sharp divide between religion and the state, 
including aspects of public life, and has often been interpreted as requiring a 
ban on religious symbols in public. The suspicion, however, is that it is imple- 
mented unevenly, and has been used as a tool to disproportionately target 
Islamic culture, while being much more tolerant of Christian and even Jew- 
ish styles of dress and presentation. In egalitarian terms it raises the fraught 
question of whether equality means ‘sameness’ or ‘tolerating people in their 
differences. It should be clear from what we have already said that our sym- 
pathies are with the latter, while recognizing that for both principled and 
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pragmatic reasons there often have to be some limits to toleration. At the 
same time, we appreciate the value of shared civic experience but believe 
conditions should be put in place so it can develop its own forms organically, 
rather than be forced by law and regulation about such things as regulating 
personal appearance. 

The example of dress codes concerns ways in which formal rules can 
exclude. However, as J. S. Mill taught us, social exclusion can also take place 
by informal means. Social pressure, even norms themselves, he argued, are 
no less exclusive than regulations. In fact, they are often less noticed and less 
concrete and therefore more difficult to oppose. Alba (38, male, who came to 
Berlin from Africa) tells us his story: 


| was refused entrance to a club. Everyone got in. The bouncer didn’t allow me in. 
| had no drugs, nothing. This is denial of freedom of association. | told that to the 
police around there, but they just told me to go home. | felt bitter and humiliated. 
I’ve lived in many places. And I think these things are a question of conscience and 
good will. 


Alba's testimony is that this is not a single case, but his continuous expe- 
rience: ‘It’s so appalling—the situation here. Nicole (36), another Berliner, 
described a somewhat different situation, also referring to social rather than 
formal exclusion. When asked about what aspects of inequality in the city 
come to mind, she argued that there were no particular groups who were 
excluded, but people who do not fit ‘because they are not eccentric enough’ 
feel awkward and not wanted in places. The quality of life in the city is when 
it is open, she argued. It means everyone can do what he or she wants 


even when you don’t fit into the norm, or the cliché. (. . .) | think that’s an impor- 
tant aspect of quality of life. (. . .) If you don’t fit in, into the scene, e.g. fashion 
style-wise—when you’re not hip enough or not sufficiently eccentric, for example, 
people won’t consider you as equal. 


This reminds us that even those who prize difference and eccentricity can 
have negative attitudes to those who are very conventional, and therefore 
challenges to relational equality can occur in unexpected places. Moreover, 
while in Alba's situation, the exclusion is based on social norms or prejudice, 
in Nicole’s case, not only is the exclusion based on norms, but the excluding 
group is not even aware of the act of exclusion. Nicole does not feel wel- 
come in certain neighbourhoods or shops even though those who cause this 
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feeling are not aware of it and in fact, believe that they are open-minded and 
inclusive. 

Such exclusion, often informal, is closely related to not feeling at ease in 
public or being unable to be oneself in public. It could be due to your accent 
which immediately reveals that ‘you don’t really belong’ unless the city takes 
variety of accents for granted or even celebrates it. Ruben (26) from Ams- 
terdam is originally from East Holland, which is often considered inferior in 
Amsterdam. He says: 


| think that the thing that most bothers me about the city is probably the way peo- 
ple judge me according to my eastern accent. It’s impossible to hide my eastern 
accent when | speak Dutch. (. . .) [It is difficult because] language is the first hurdle 
you must jump over if you want to build trust.” 


Sabine from Berlin tells us that the east-west divide is still very strong, and 
people from the west (Wessies) don’t mix with people from the east (Ossies) 
and vice versa: 


People still have surprisingly little contact to each other. My colleague, who is from 
the East, tells me that she has never been to the Wannsee [a famous bathing resort 
and a beautiful lake within the city of Berlin]. I can’t understand her...only because 
it’s in the West?? 


Sabine points to another component of exclusion: for a city to be egalitarian 
people from different neighbourhoods should not think twice about whether 
to visit another neighbourhood and how they would be treated there.° R from 
London describes her own experience as an example of social exclusion: 


| work in Chelsea. People there talk down on you a little. Not everyone, but some. 
And this really depends on the area. (...) But, you know, it’s just these things... 
like when you’re walking into an area or a shop and don’t feel welcome. 


° At the same time, some Amsterdammers make it a principle to learn the language of the immigrants, 
because integration, they claim, is not a one-way process, whereby the newcomer is integrated in the 
dominant culture, but rather a process whereby each community, those originally from the city and 
the newcomers, learn each other’s cultures and adopt parts of it. For this reason, some interviewees in 
Amsterdam called their city ‘the milkshake city: See de-Shalit (2018). 

é While we endorse the idea that city dwellers should be able to go anywhere in the city without feeling 
they are unwelcome, we do acknowledge that occasionally cities can allocate spaces or buildings for the 
use of specific groups such as for women. In several cities, including Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo (on some 
suburban and train lines), Delhi, Mumbai, and elsewhere, there are special carriages on trains for women 
only. Such acts are done because of egalitarian reasons and are conducted with the blessing and agreement 
of the entire community, but at the same time are in a sense regrettable, as they are a response to the fact 
that many men behave in ways in which women find threatening, and therefore is itself a response to 
injustice. 
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Distance too can be a barrier. Sulaika (36) also from London describes a 
situation whereby 


London’s community is quite subtle. (. . .) Poorer people are located away from 
a large part of things, from experiencing different things. So, they’re at a major 
disadvantage. 


Tid (30), a Londoner now, who we mentioned before in connection with 
‘working-class pride’ in Liverpool where he grew up, describes how the 
disadvantaged were segregated spatially and neglected to the extent that 


the cliché vision is well either you join the army or you’re on welfare from the gov- 
ernment or you are in prison. The slightly ambitious outside option was to play 
football. 


A city of equals should be inclusive in most if not all its neighbourhoods. 
Oded, 40, from Tel Aviv, works in the south of Tel Aviv where many asylum 
seekers and foreign workers reside. He loves it, especially the diversity and 
enjoys every minute of the meetings of cultures. However, when asked about 
equality in the city he is very clear: 


[it will happen only when] the diversity occurs across the whole city, and not just 
in the south. | want to see what happens in the north, where the houses are worth 
5, maybe 10 million Shekels ($1.5-3m), when a group of Eritreans will stand in a 
doorway. It will take less than a minute for a city patrol to get rid of them. 


He might be exaggerating, but nevertheless there is truth in his claim that 
people who live in north Tel Aviv can be very proud of how inclusive the city 
is but stop short of actually living with asylum seekers. 

The extent to which asylum seekers and refugees are integrated is obviously 
a matter that affects inequality in the city. Claudia (58) from Berlin says: 


And what about refugees, what kind of inequality do you think of here? Well, that 
they cannot work here, although they are well educated. Germany laments a short- 
age of skilled labourers. And, nevertheless, people aren’t allowed to work. Their 
degrees and professional qualifications are not being recognised here. 


As we described in Chapter 1, with respect to immigrants, refugees, and asy- 
lum seekers, cities often promote more egalitarian policies than the states 
where they are located. For example, in October 2020, when the government 
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of Italy announced that it would not allow a migrant-rescue ship approach- 
ing Italy to enter any Italian harbour, the mayor of Naples, Luigi de Magistris, 
challenged this decision, announcing his support of the organization ResQ 
Onlus in its plan to launch a migrant-rescue ship in the central Mediter- 
ranean. However, much remains to be done, and often refugees and asylum 
seekers who do enter the city are treated with disdain both by the authori- 
ties and other residents, and have access only to a limited range of the city’s 
facilities. 


4.2.3. Political Standing 


Many of the elements of the city of equals we have discussed so far concern 
informal social structures—who feels welcome and who doesn’t—or the gen- 
eral consequences of laws and policies as they affect different groups, such as 
the effects of encouraging cycling in the city. These policies can affect people 
in very individual ways that are not necessarily determined by their particular 
group membership. But there are also questions where very sharp decisions 
need to be made, as they need to be embodied in law, such as whether immi- 
grants prior to naturalization have the right to vote in local elections or stand 
for office. Of course, there is also a less-formal aspect to these political ques- 
tions, such as who will have the confidence to stand up and speak at, say, a 
planning meeting about urban renewal, and who will be taken seriously. In 
Chapter 2 we mentioned Cassiers and Kesteloot (2012) who argue that spa- 
tial segregation has three implications: diminished opportunities for income, 
for those who live far away from the economic centre of the city; lack of 
social network and social capital, which in turn make social mobility even 
harder; and stigmatization and lack of political representation, as those resid- 
ing far from the centre and in more deprived neighbourhoods often receive 
less political attention. So it seems that the informal is linked to the formal, 
and results in lack of representation. As we also explained in Chapter 2, two 
theorists have shown this in detail. Loren King (2011) claims that a city’s reg- 
ulations and policies do not always take into account the values and norms 
of all groups in the city, or, as he defines it, whether it gives equal political 
standing to all who will be affected by the policy. And Patti Tamara Lenard 
(2013; 2015) describes representation in councils in cities where immigrants 
form a very large group, such as Toronto. Because immigrants tend to reside 
in the same neighbourhoods, and because many of them haven't yet natural- 
ized, and because in Canada, those not yet naturalized lack voting rights in 
local elections, let alone national ones, the situation is quite bizarre. It is not 
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only that the residents are not represented, but that the entire neighbourhood 
is not represented, especially when the elections to the councils are based 
on constituencies, which yields a situation whereby the neighbourhood, as a 
constituency, lacks representation. 

Lack of representation matters in many ways. In terms of equality, one stark 
issue is renewal of infrastructure such as sewerage and drains, water supply, 
road and sidewalk surfacing, and tree-planting, where provision can be very 
uneven between neighbourhoods. The newer a neighbourhood is, the easier 
it is for the municipality to provide efficient infrastructure. As Omri (28) from 
Jerusalem says: 


It all comes down to the infrastructures. The good neighbourhoods are either the 
new ones or the renovated ones. Since the municipality doesn’t really have the 
money to invest in renovation, the new neighbourhoods are always better than 
the older ones. 


We would add that wealthier neighbourhoods, and those with better polit- 
ical representation, are also more likely to speak up loudly, and make it 
uncomfortable for city officials until their voices are heard and acted upon. 

Hence although we agree, of course, with Patti Lenard that having a vote 
matters,’ and is perhaps the most important factor, political participation 
includes other spheres of life, and having a vote is one parameter among 
many. Even representation itself is important not only in the municipality 
but also in the city’s civil society, NGOs, and, of course, the media. In a city 
of equals a multiplicity of groups are represented in local media and radio, 
and the local TV broadcasting showcases the variety oflocal cultures and lan- 
guages, thereby catering to the needs of all groups but also enabling people to 
enrich themselves by becoming familiar with the other in the city. Moreover, 
in a city of equals, people will not see such representation and participation 
as something special. They will, actually, be eager and open to listen to oth- 
ers. A good example for this was an interview with Yap (67) from Amsterdam. 
He says he does not have any problem with immigrants; actually, he adds, it’s 
the other way around. Then he explains: 


Some people, mainly white males, think they are somehow entitled to be the 
guardians of the world’s wealth. They are not. The fact that | was lucky to be born 
here [as a white Amsterdamer] does not mean that the ones who are less fortunate 


7 Lenard’s thesis is supported by Frug (2011) who challenges US voting laws because they enable some 
city-zens, for example, long-standing residents, to vote and decide for others who lack political power and 
voice. 
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are not entitled to the same opportunities. | would hate it if the city would not 
accept immigrants. 


He adds, “What’s mine is theirs. 

For this reason, many interviewees mentioned that representation on all 
levels and in many spheres should be open to everybody. While it is true that 
in many cities there are discernible xenophobic sentiments, it is also true that 
in many cases a large proportion of residents believe that a healthy and egal- 
itarian city includes representation and participation in as many spheres as 
possible. As Sherry Arnstein argued, there are different levels of participa- 
tion, some of which are no more than lip service, or, as she puts it, a token. 
These are informing, consultation, and placation. The municipality sends 
warm messages of inclusion which in practice amount to little and act as a 
cover for inaction. But the main point for us, here, is that participation not 
only comes in different levels, but also in different forms (Arnstein 1969). 

In the interviews people talked less about their voting and more about 
accessibility to decision-makers and bureaucrats and about being listened 
to. Moti (61) from Tel Aviv complained that not all residents of the city have 
equal access to the decision-makers at the municipality, and so did Mano (70) 
in Jerusalem, who thought that this is not necessarily a matter of inequality, 
but rather something that affects everyone, whatever their situation—people 
are not being listened to, so it creates a different kind of political inequality, 
between those in power and all the rest. On the other hand, Tina (49) from 
Hamburg suggests that the problem is especially acute for homeless people 
who really lack access to the bureaucrats. It seems clear that there are various 
levels of not being listened to and being listened to. A person might lack the 
appropriate skills and knowledge and simply have no idea how to approach 
the municipality. Or they might have the skills, but despair about the prospect 
of ever being listened to, so refrain from even trying. Or they might try but 
fail to reach the right audience. Or they might be listened to but ignored, and 
the authorities still do whatever they want, as their listening is not more than 
a token. Or they might be listened to, and taken seriously, but their views 
ultimately have no influence as, for example, local politics is all about the old 
boys’ network, and only some voices have impact. These are all issues that 
affect whether one’s city is a city of equals. 

Political standing is not only about having your concern being assessed by 
a legitimate, fair, and open (transparent) process. Rather city-zens also want 
to win from time to time. A city of equals pays attention to the interests of a 
variety of groups according to whatever criteria the group is formed, and does 
what it can to ensure that those interests are met; not that they are always met, 
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and not that they are never met. Even the language used to refer to people can 
make a huge difference. In Canada it is common to avoid the term ‘refugees’ 
and use ‘newcomers’ instead, sending a powerful message of inclusion. 

The general idea of political standing is worth further reflection. It relates 
first and foremost to how decisions are taken by the city’s authorities. If those 
in power wish to be egalitarian in their attitude to the city’s population, 
they should see that no particular group regularly finds itself constantly on 
the losing side unless their demands are unacceptable because, for example, 
they are utterly fanciful or harmful to others. The principle should also 
apply to the city’s civil-society institutions: school boards, local NGOs, local 
boards that run citizens’ initiatives such as communal gardens, and simi- 
lar. Nobody should feel alienated because they repeatedly find themselves 
in the minority. We acknowledge that there is a price to pay here because, to 
achieve this, sometimes the majority will have to sacrifice its own idea of the 
good or decide against its interest. But the benefit of what might be termed 
political inclusion and refraining from alienating city members is of great 
value. 

When things go well in a city, people express great civil pride. Heidi (Ham- 
burg) says: “There is little that I dislike or could complain about. I am a 
Hamburger in heart and soul’ But there can also be estrangement. Chris- 
tian (40) is in Berlin but used to live in Hamburg. He says: ‘Making contact 
in Berlin is very difficult. (...) It would be nice to have a social climate (...) In 
Hamburg, for example, people are much more approachable then here, I feel’ 
Claudia (57) regrets that Berlin’s homeless people do not feel at home enough 
to participate politically, and as a result they, so to speak, do not co-own the 
city. 

Renata, a psychologist in Rio de Janeiro who lives in one of the affluent 
neighbourhoods, frankly says: ‘I think I got used to seeing this inequality, 
and I try to protect myself? So yes, many city dwellers can live side by side 
with inequality as long as they are not harmed. If due to inequality there is 
a high crime rate, as in Rio, and many other cities, they try to ‘protect them- 
selves: If they succeed, they have little direct motivation to contribute towards 
reducing the inequality they see around themselves. Therefore, an egalitar- 
ian city should see that people do not retreat entirely to their comfort zone, 
by which we do not mean that people should voluntarily expose themselves 
to crime, but should be aware of their privilege and consider how the lives 
of others can be brought to the same level. Lucia (42, New York) mentions 
this when she says that people believe that state and city services for poorer 
people are ‘favours rather than rights, which is a very important observation, 
as, we will show in Chapter 5. 
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4.3. Conclusion 


In this, and the previous, chapter we have drawn out a number of themes 
from the interviews, and although we have organized them under our key val- 
ues, there is more work to do to put them into a firm theoretical framework. 
Drawing on the interviews, the literature review, and our own reflections, 
articulating such a framework is the task of Chapter 5. At this stage, our pre- 
liminary conclusion is that the interviewees have shown that they are greatly 
concerned not only about their own fate in the city, but its overall character. 
Few gave any indication that they thought their cities had done too much for 
other groups, except for the rich and privileged. There was a concern that the 
people who are the lifeblood of the city—service workers both in the public 
and private sector—as well as members of minoritized groups and newcom- 
ers, were not always treated fairly in terms of access to facilities and resources. 
Areas of particular concern were, naturally, housing, transport, and access to 
leisure facilities. But equally there were enormous concerns expressed about 
how people treat and relate to each other, especially in street-level interac- 
tions. Constructing a city of equals is a highly complex task, which might not 
be reducible to an easily applied formula. We will give our account of what it 
means more specifically in Chapter 5. 

Before we continue, we should address a possible challenge. We have 
described many themes; but when cities design their policies, they might 
face the problem that catering for one of them could make another less avail- 
able. How do we recommend such tensions should be handled? We ask the 
reader to bear with us. In Chapter 5 we will first give a fuller picture of how 
these themes can be grouped into four core values, and then discuss how to 
approach potential tensions. 


5 
A Secure Sense of Place 


5.1. Introduction 


In the broadest sense, two types of concerns recurred in the interviews: the 
type of facilities, services, and resources people had access to, and how they 
felt treated, whether by other city-zens or by the civic authorities. Putting 
these two together leads us to our key claim. When city-zens reflect about 
what a city of equal means to them they think about feeling welcome or at 
home in their city, and in particular having a sense of belonging, which can 
be broken down into several general core values which we have mentioned 
several times before but will now develop in detail. Accordingly, we argue that 
in a city of equals everybody has a secure sense of place. But what is inter- 
esting, and this became clear in the interviews, is that when city-zens think 
about a city of equals, they don’t think only about themselves. People want 
to be accepted for themselves and in their own right, although among others 
with similar entitlements. That is the egalitarian sentiment of the city. No one 
settled in the city wants to be regarded as a guest or a servant or an outsider 
or as someone visiting or passing through, or merely tolerated but not wel- 
comed. Rather they wish to be considered to be someone who is recognized 
as having as much right to live within the city as anyone else, and who makes 
a contribution to its richness and vitality. At the same time, they understand 
that a city of equals implies that this experience of recognition should extend 
to all, including, but not limited to, newcomers, immigrants, the young, the 
elderly, people with disabilities, those who identify as LGTBQ+, all ethnic 
and racial groups, and people from all social classes. 

As indicated, drilling down further, and based on the material we explored 
in Chapters 3 and 4, we find that the idea of a secure sense of place can be 
understood in terms of four core values. These overlap to some degree, but 
are worth emphasizing independently: 


1. Accessibility to the city’s services is not constituted by the market. 
2. A sense of a meaningful life. 
3. Diversity and social mixing. 
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4. Non-deferential inclusion (that is, being included without having to 
defer). 


We arrived at this conception by developing and refining our initial 
understanding of a city of equals in the light of our interview results, as we 
explained in Chapter 1 and elaborated in Chapters 3 and 4. Indeed, we will 
continue to draw on the interviews as we illustrate the themes, as well as the 
literature review from Chapter 2 and some further sources. We will begin 
by discussing the sense of place and belonging, and then will consider each 
core value in turn. 


5.1.1. The Sense of Place 


Urban life and activities are often related to space and a sense of space. 
As sociologist Jennifer Cross beautifully explains (Cross 2021), a sense 
of place is an inter-disciplinary concept, and therefore, to grasp its full 
meaning and complexity we need to understand how anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, geographers, landscape architects, sociologists, and—we would 
add—philosophers, perceive a sense of place. This is consistent with what 
we saw in Chapter 2, where we discussed theorists from many disciplines 
who wish to understand inequality in the city largely in spatial terms. What 
seems to be common to all accounts is that a person’s sense of place involves 
particular experiences in a particular setting or space, which are interpreted 
via culturally shared values or beliefs and sometimes practices, and which 
refer to both the physical and social environments of the person. All these 
result in attributing some culturally shared meanings to a particular space 
and in some bonding between the person and the place. Sometimes—when 
the sense of place is very strong—these also result in the person asserting that 
the place constitutes part of their identity—who they are—thereby defining 
a kind of attachment to the place. This attachment can involve biographical 
dimensions, most commonly a place where one was born and grew up, but 
also where one fell in love for the first time, or where one went to university 
and stayed on, or found work after a long job search, and so on. Equally, it 
can involve community or heritage dimensions, such as the place where our 
first national institutions were established, or where we stopped the enemy’s 
army from advancing, or where our ancestors had the first open-air theatre, 
among many other possibilities. More controversially some may think that a 
sense of place could also be associated with negative memories; a battlefield 
or the site of an atrocity, which could be even more difficult to reconcile with 
a positive sense of identity if one’s forbears were among the perpetrators. 
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Whatever we think of the negative aspects of place Cannavo (2007, 20-1) 
captures its positive form well: Place is not just an object. The creation and 
identification of something as a defined place, he argues, is a process of 
social construction. Thus, place is an essential human practice. It involves 
the physical and conceptual organization of our surroundings into a coher- 
ent, enduring landscape. Indeed, we can imagine a person, walking and 
wandering through the cityscape, thereby constructing 


a very concrete and vivid image loaded with meanings and emotional attach- 
ments to the street life, local cafés, grocery shops, schools and all the fundamental 
components of quotidian urban life. 

(Barak and de-Shalit 2021; see also Low 2013) 


It is interesting to note that when people interpret the city in which they live 
as, for example, ‘beautiful; ‘vibrant; ‘exciting’ ‘relaxed; ‘cosy, ‘friendly; ‘old 
fashioned, and so on, often they are ascribing a meaning to the place. Of 
course, they do not do this in a vacuum. They reach a sense of place through 
learning, incorporating, and understanding the way their neighbours, com- 
munity, even the city itself understand the place. And when people reach this 
sense of place, they feel that this is their place, that they feel at home, they 
belong, and hence can flourish and develop in this place. The point is that 
this is very much a contextual, iterative, process. As Bart van Leeuwen writes 
(2010, 2018), the patterns of recognition that people live with define a kind of 
space in which one is able (or not) to develop a way of life that is truly human. 
Van Leeuwen here captures the essence of our idea of a sense of place. 

The concept of a sense of place can helpfully be illuminated further within 
the context of the Capability Approach (Sen 1992; 2009; Nussbaum 2000). 
Arguably, having a sense of place is closely related to what Martha Nussbaum 
defines in her list of capabilities as ‘affiliation; but in our case here applied to a 
particular place. A capability is a person’s opportunity to achieve a function- 
ing, and a functioning is something which people have a good reason to do 
or be. For anumber of reasons, unlike Nussbaum, we often prefer to focus on 
functionings rather than capabilities, though we can leave that debate aside 
for present purposes (Nussbaum 2011; Wolff and de-Shalit 2007; Wolff and 
de-Shalit 2013). Nussbaum describes affiliation as: 


Being able to live with and towards others, to recognize and show concern for other 
human beings, to engage in various forms of social interaction, having the social 
bases of self-respect and non-humiliation. Not being discriminated against on the 
basis of gender, religion, race, ethnicity, and the like. 

(Nussbaum 2000, 79) 
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There is, however, an important difference between ‘affiliation’ and ‘having 
a sense of place, which is in one way narrower and one way broader than 
affiliation as Nussbaum understands it. The narrowing of our conception, 
or perhaps better to say further specification, is that whereas affiliation is 
about belonging in the context of relations to other people, but without geo- 
graphical connection or restriction, a sense of place focuses on belonging in 
a particular space, describing the relationship with artefacts located within 
it (buildings, streets, pavements, parks, etc.) as well as the people who use 
them. In this way, then, the set of relations with others that partly constitute 
a sense of place is narrower than those that generate affiliation in Nussbaum’s 
sense, which will include connection to friends, family members, and others 
one has a connection with, living a distance away. 

This restriction brings with it a broadening, which may be implicit in 
Nussbaum’s account of affiliation, but which we need to bring out explicitly: 
inevitably this spatial feeling is also social. For example, one’s relationship 
with the street on which one lives includes how secure one feels in this 
street, and this, in turn, and as Jacobs taught us, derives from many factors, 
including: the architecture of the street’s buildings (for example, are the 
buildings huge and apparently empty or built on a human scale and lively, 
are there cafes and shops that are open in the evenings? ); the way people use 
the buildings and the streets and pavements (for example, do people tend to 
hang around, chat outside for long periods, do children play on the street?); 
how they behave (for example, do people shout and quarrel in the streets 
or do they respect each other?); their norms (for example, do people ignore 
each other or do they tend to assist you if you fall and twist your ankle, or 
if they know you are ill at home?), and also the way people think about how 
safe the street is. 

Now, while in much social psychology having a sense of place is conceived 
as part of one’s well-being (e.g. Hernandez et al. 2007; Cresswell 2009), we 
argue that it is also a functioning. This is because this sense of place, this 
understanding of one’s environment, is a key component of one’s identity. It 
attaches the person to something which is greater than just his or her indi- 
vidual self. One is not just a person, one is a New Yorker, or Shanghainese, or 
Istanbulie, or a Portefio (the name for residents of Buenos Aires) or a Carioca 
(the name for residents of Rio de Janeiro), or a Parisian. 

Not only is sense of place a functioning, it is also important in that it is a fer- 
tile functioning, by which we mean that it strengthens other functionings or 
makes them less insecure (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007). As many scholars have 
found when researching immigration and integration (van Bochove 2012; 
Okamoto and Ebert 2016), feeling at home and having a sense of place affects 
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behaviour in a positive way. It makes people feel more self-assured, more 
positive, and capable of doing more things. To see this, think of yourself in 
different neighbourhoods or streets—some in which you feel a stranger, and 
some in which you feel at home—and imagine how you behave in each one 
of them. These feelings affect the entire range of our everyday activities and 
they have an impact on many of our cognitive and emotional capabilities. 

Moreover, when people have a stable and strong sense of place they often 
become more tolerant of and open to others, including immigrants. Similarly, 
people who lack a sense of place often end up not tolerating others, and in 
particular not tolerating immigrants, whom they perceive as a threat to their 
already unstable and vulnerable sense of place. Given that in cities people 
meet others, including immigrants, on a regular basis, this fertile functioning 
becomes fertile for everybody's sense of place.’ 

Therefore, no wonder that having a sense of place is sometimes seen as a 
strong interest. The philosopher Margaret Moore (2019) argues that people 
have place-related interests which derive from the role of place in their life 
plans and their life projects. In fact, she argues, a connection to a place and 
a sense of place is an important precondition for people’s projects, plans, 
and way of life. She claims that people live their lives and make choices 
and decisions against a background context; and that land or place is such 
a context, which people assume as part of the fabric of their lives, from 
which they make choices and pursue their way of life. As sociologist Göran 
Therborn (2009) argues, places ‘mold actors, structure their life chances, 
and provide them with identities and traditions of social and political action’ 
(Therborn 2009, 529). 

However, a sense of place can become insecure. During wars, or violent 
clashes, city-zens’ attachment to a place could start to become under threat 
or more questionable, especially if it is destroyed, as we have recently seen 
in Ukraine. The point is not that people’s psychological attachment falters 
(although it could do), but that they become anxious about their prospects 
of flourishing, or even surviving, there. Similarly, victims of environmental 
disasters, floods, or droughts report that they fear that they might not be able 
to remain in their homes, or to cultivate their land, which we interpret as a 
way of expressing that their sense of place has become insecure. They may 
well still have a sense of place, but it is becoming less secure, compared to 
somebody who lives in a place which is not in a war or is not vulnerable to 
repeated flooding. 

A person's sense of place can also become insecure if others around them 
send them a message that they are no longer welcome there. Jews in Berlin 


* We thank Bart van Leeuwen for this point, as well as for other insightful suggestions. 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century had a very strong sense of place; 
they enjoyed more political and economic rights than probably most of the 
Jews in Europe had ever done before, and felt not only that Berlin consti- 
tuted their identity but also that they were an important part of the body of 
city-zens who constituted Berlin’s unique character, as they were very much 
involved in Berlin’s spheres of art, literature, philosophy, and science. How- 
ever, in the early 1930s when the Nazis rose to power, this sense of place 
became insecure, as was described by the novelist Stefan Zweig in his mem- 
oir The World of Yesterday. Zweig (1943), albeit in relation to Vienna rather 
than Berlin, describes how in no time the Jewish intellectual elite of Vienna, 
which had a very strong sense of place in the city, found themselves utterly 
bewildered, feeling that they could not recognize the very Vienna which 
they had loved so much. Zweig himself was one of hundreds of thousands 
of Jews who left Germany and Austria, in Zweig’s case travelling ultimately 
to Brazil, where soon after arrival he and his wife tragically took their own 
lives. Other German, Austrian, and Czech Jews who, for whatever reason, 
decided at first not to leave, later found it too late to arrange visas, but in 
some cases were able to send their children on the Kindertransport trains 
as refugees to the United Kingdom, hoping to join them later, which some, 
but far from all, managed to do. The place which was home became a threat 
to life. 

Of course, the examples of Berlin’s or Vienna's Jews in the 1930 are very 
extreme, and no hostility or exclusion in today’s world is on the same scale 
and level as the Holocaust, although many minoritized groups, families, and 
individuals continue to face similarly tragic fates all over the world. Some 
of our interviewees had been under such threats themselves and provided 
stark illustration of the idea that without a secure sense of place it can feel 
that one simply doesn’t belong. Ibrahim, 36, is originally from Syria and had 
lived in Turkey, Sudan, Libya, and Italy before moving to Hamburg where 
we interviewed him. He says that his hope is that one day it will be safe for 
him to return to Syria, but he quickly adds that Hamburg is like a second 
Heimat, a word meaning home in the spatial sense, in a nostalgic, and both 
biographical and national sense of the word. For him, he says, this means 
that even though he is alone in Hamburg, having arrived only recently, every- 
thing seems fine. But at the same time others in Hamburg have been made to 
seem something of an outsider. Jason, the young Black German construction 
worker in Hamburg who we quoted before says: 


You know . . . | have been to Stuttgart, to Munich. . . and | was being looked at 
strangely, because I’m Black. In Hamburg, and | think also in Berlin, we accept 
everyone, and it’s truly multi-cultural. 
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But even so, as we discussed in Chapter 4, Jason adds how at work some peo- 
ple looked at him suspiciously because they realized he was a Muslim, and 
this made him realize he was not part of the place in the same way as every- 
body else. Marzieh, 25 years old, originally from Tehran, now in Hamburg 
complains: 


There are always weird or crazy people, everywhere... For instance, people talking 
about my headscarf. They come straight to me and ask me why | wear it. | grew up 
like this, and perhaps | don’t have sufficient information and opinion about this but 
| think it’s a question only for those who wear it. 


But she reassures us as well that she has never experienced inequality in 
treatment in official matters. 

Some non-Muslims in Hamburg may worry that if Ibrahim, Jason, and 
Marzieh feel at home there, with a good sense of place, it will put their own 
sense of place at risk. And indeed, it may be that it is common to believe that 
enabling some people to find a sense of place implies that others will have less 
of it. In academic terms, such people believe that a sense of place is a rivalrous 
good, a zero-sum game. And yet, we want to argue, having a sense of place can 
be seen as a non-rivalrous good too. Enabling a sense of place to immigrants 
can be done without compromising the sense of place that exists among the 
city’s more long-standing inhabitants; similarly, a city can enable a sense of 
place for elderly people without compromising the sense of place that exists 
among its younger city-zens, and so on, even though there are also ways in 
which conflicts can emerge and compromise is necessary, such as over issues 
such as noise in the streets late at night. 

At this point, we should concede that seeing a sense of place as a non- 
rivalrous good might appear to some readers as too naive and optimistic, as 
‘easier said than done’ because empirically, in some neighbourhoods locals 
see immigrants, or for that matter gentrifiers too, coming and changing the 
ethnic or class composition of the neighbourhood, and this weakens their 
sense of place. They claim that their new neighbours do not speak their lan- 
guage, or share their styles of dress, food, or celebration, or that they seek 
very different communal ties from the ones that are already there. While, as 
we have noted, multiculturalism appealed to many of the interviewees, we do 
not claim to put forward any accurate empirical generalization of how all, or 
even a majority, of city dwellers think about newcomers to their neighbour- 
hoods. Indeed, as we explained in Chapter 1, we terminated some interviews 
early when racist opinions were expressed, for our task is to construct a the- 
ory of a city of equals, not to conduct a survey. So let us clarify: we are not 
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treating every voice in the city as equally valid for our project, even though 
we accept that there may be a superficial tension with our argument for equal 
political standing for all. But the tension disappears when it is realized that 
our project here—as distinct from our views about political representation 
in the city—is only to give voice to those that will help create and deepen a 
normative theory ofa city of equals. So we remind the reader that by claiming 
that a sense of place can be non-rivalrous, we do not suggest that this is so 
with every city dweller worldwide. 

Cities can potentially enable us to have this sense of place due to their 
very nature: they are systems which work to connect, create bonds, and form 
attachments. This happens at the workplace, in sports events, at rock con- 
certs, on the street, and at the small park around the corner when one meets 
neighbours, when city dwellers walk their children to school, or walk their 
dogs, or sit with friends for a drink, shop, or just stroll in the street. Cities 
and the communities which live in them bind city dwellers to their history, 
personal and collective memory, language, natural surroundings; to things 
with which they are familiar and at ease. 

Yet at the same time inequality can enter the picture. Cities might inten- 
tionally or unintentionally harm or risk the sense of place of some of its 
inhabitants. Which policies sustain this sense of place and which weaken 
it among some groups in the city needs much more empirical research, as 
to the best of our knowledge only a small literature exists on this question 
(Feitelson 1991; Devine-Wright 2013; Zlender and Gemin 2020). Never- 
theless ideas which we frame as working through the questions of who 
does, and who does not, have a secure sense of place were at the centre of 
many of the interviews we discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. One poignant 
example from the interviews of how and when the sense of place can unin- 
tentionally, but thoughtlessly be disturbed among some of the city-zens, 
concerns policies of street naming. Cities often name streets to consoli- 
date the city’s collective memory by linking to notable people or events 
evocative of local or national symbolism. This is part of what offers sense 
of place to the city dwellers. However, in Jerusalem, for example, there 
are Arabs who live in the western (predominantly Jewish) part of the city, 
in streets named after the pre-independence Jewish military organizations 
(Etzel and Haganah). Nona, a Jewish resident sees this as highly problematic, 
saying: 


The fact that they [Jerusalem’s Arabs] have to live in a street that is called ‘Etzel’ is 
a major bad. Moreover, there is nothing they can do about it. They can’t say ‘please 
change the name of the streets’. 
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A sense of place is also related to trust. People consider a sense of trust, if it 
exists in their city, as precious. Mano, 70 years old, lives and work in central 
Jerusalem and recalls from his childhood: 


When my mother used to go to the market, say to buy tomatoes, she wouldn’t ask 
‘how much does it cost?’ She would just take a note, put it in the hands of the 
merchant, and trust he would give her back the right change. 


Hany from Tel Aviv claims that familiarity and trust have changed over the 
decades: 


When | was a child, you could walk four or five streets away from your home, walk 
into any apartment, and feel like it is your own family . . . | have been living in the 
same building for thirty-five years, and now | don’t even know the names of all the 
residents in the building. They won’t talk to me. This is not privacy; this is snob- 
bishness. The municipality has to be blamed; they have been developing the city 
into something snobbish. 


Resonating with the concerns of other interviewees we discussed in 
Chapter 3, Hany blames rising rent prices for a process of gentrification dur- 
ing which long-standing residents lost their trust in their neighbours, hence 
their sense of place. 

In the city the sense of place includes the opportunity to be amused, enter- 
tained, and even astounded or amazed by the things around us. We go to 
parks and we see the children running, and people trying out their football 
skills and we are impressed with their vitality and talent; we listen toa woman 
singing, accompanying herself with her guitar, when we take the tube. Even 
window shopping for goods we could not dream of owning contributes to our 
experience of the city. The richness of life is connected to seeing what other 
human beings are capable of doing: building a beautiful cathedral with what 
must have been limited tools, crafting the treasures in a museum, and design- 
ing and building breathtakingly imaginative skyscrapers. We ask ourselves 
how could humans make and build such things? Who thought of putting 
those ingredients together to create such a great meal at a restaurant? We go to 
a cafe where the barista is professional and we treat ourselves to a really good 
espresso, especially on a cold rainy day. We enter a good book shop or library 
and think—how wonderful it would be to spend the next month just sitting 
here reading. In the city we have so many opportunities to be astounded 
with what humans can do, marvelling at human achievements and excel- 
lence. Many theories of the human good rightly emphasize the importance 
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of being creative. In doing so they sometimes neglect the other side of cre- 
ativity; how life-fulfilling it is (for both sides of the relationship) for there to 
be an audience to enjoy the creations of others. 

But not everybody has this opportunity to be amazed and astounded. 
Nathan is 18 years old, a young man, born and raised in Rio de Janeiro. He 
has black roots and is the father of a two-year-old child. He lives in one of the 
favelas with his mother together with two brothers and three sisters. His son 
does not live with him, but with his ex-girlfriend. He stopped schooling early. 
He complains about ‘lack of opportunities to study, teachers who are author- 
itarian at school ... It is a lot of shit? He describes how because he had to help 
at home he could not study. But what made a difficult situation impossible 
was the city closing down the CIEPS, the integrated centres of public educa- 
tion, where he had studied. These were established in Rio de Janeiro’s poor 
neighbourhoods, where high-quality public education was offered to every- 
one. But, as Nathan complains, ‘Bolsonaro and Witzel’ are both destroying 
us here’ He adds that if he had free public transportation he would be able to 
see the city. Both Nathan and Valentina (37), also from Rio, complained that 
because the police are violent towards the poor, they are afraid of even trying 
to reach places in the city, and so cannot enjoy what Valentina describes as 
‘the outdoor life of the city, where we get to experience the Brazilian culture, 
including bars, music (especially samba and funk) and dance performances. 
Arthur (35) from Rio says that ‘the poor are being wiped out here: He adds: 


I’m from a privileged group. I’m white and well-educated. A black person, on the 
other hand, is someone who will be less regarded in Rio by other citizens. Think 
about how people choose to sit inside the bus? It is very often far away from a 
black person. | also notice that policemen treat a black person very violently. This 
is taken for granted by people. The blacks here are used to being segregated and 
discriminated against, and the whites are used to treating them badly. 


Who has the opportunities to be amazed and astounded will depend, in part 
at least, on where and how you live. As discussed in Chapter 4, Jane Jacobs 
advocated local small parks, and it’s easy to understand why, but if that’s all 
we have we miss the big astonishing park, with landscaping, trees, and large 
lawns acting as impromptu playing fields, often for improvised unusual team 
sports. New York without Central Park is unthinkable, even if the number of 
small local parks increased. Yet we should also bear in mind Margaret Kohn’s 


> Wilson Witzel was Rio de Janeiro’s governor at the time of the interview. He is from the same party as 
Jair Bolsonaro, Brazil's populist president at that time; his policy emphasized security more than anything 
else. 
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observation mentioned in Chapter 3 that a highly regulated park will be less 
attractive to those who want to engage in boisterous, loud, and exuberant 
activities; indeed, to those who like to express their enjoyment. But still, if 
in a city there is a culture whereby it is common for people from various 
neighbourhoods to move around, to see other neighbourhoods and therefore 
to have more chances to be astonished, and in different ways, then it is more 
egalitarian than a city where there is no such culture because of, for example, 
racism or classism, because of narrow horizons or just lack of convenient 
transport. 

As noted above, we have found it helpful to break down a healthy sense 
of place into four themes that slightly overlap but can be analytically distin- 
guished, and which we will call ‘core values: We approached the interviews 
with a general conception in mind, which we greatly enriched through the 
interview methodology. But the interviews don’t speak for themselves. We 
need to select and collate the materials and put them into a compelling order, 
not unlike the work ofa good film editor, taking scenes and drawing outa nar- 
rative, which we attempt in the following, while accepting that it is possible 
that there are other ways of presenting our results. 


5.2. The Four Core Values 


5.2.1. Core Value 1: Access to the City’s Services Is Not 
Constituted by the Market 


One form of significant inequality in some cities is unequal access to various 
services and amenities of the city. This includes what we termed in Chapters 3 
and 4 basic services such as food shops, markets, pharmacies and health 
clinics, or schools for children with special needs; leisure services such as 
museums, cinemas, pubs, cafes, parks, playgrounds, tennis courts and foot- 
ball grounds; and public amenities, from public toilets to libraries. If only the 
wealthy or the ethnic majority group can live in convenient locations, easily 
reach the beach, listen to live music, or find somewhere to play tennis, or even 
meet with their friends, if they enjoy more cafes and pubs per person than the 
poor or the groups that are minoritized, if they find food markets and farm- 
ers markets, health food shops, clinics, psychological services, and the like 
within easy reach and walkable distance, while the poor or the minoritized 
do not, then there is a very visible form of exclusion in the city, which, per- 
haps even just as importantly, gives those excluded diminished opportunities 
for enjoyment. It also, centrally for us, links to a sense of belonging and sense 
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of place through the idea of exclusion: a city dweller might feel that: “The city 
is not for the benefit of the likes of me, but only the wealthy and privileged. 
If I cannot make use of the things the city is famous for, I am not part of its 
story. 

If, on the other hand, the city provides everyone with access to valued facil- 
ities, it no longer suffers from this defect. Of course, in liberal countries with a 
market economy wealthier people are inevitably more likely to be able to find 
more luxurious places to live, and in some societies can also purchase prefer- 
ential medical care and education for their children. They will also be able to 
find exclusive forms of access to beach or tennis clubs, or reserve choice seats 
at the concert hall. But if there’s subsidized public housing or rent control, 
universal health care and education, an even spread of clinics, pharmacies, 
and medical centres so that nobody has to travel far to reach them, then there 
are forms of inclusion to basic and other services for all. Also, it is important 
that these services are of good quality, especially concerning education as we 
discussed earlier. In some megacities, residents of poor neighbourhoods do 
not need to travel far to reach a school or a college, so prima facie, it appears 
as if the accessibility of education services is independent of the market. How- 
ever, to reach a good school, which are usually located in the city centre or 
the more affluent neighbourhoods, they do have a long and exhausting com- 
mute. When the quality of the school or college is a factor, then the picture 
changes (Giannotti and Logiodice 2023). 

Similarly, if there is a public park or beach open to all, public tennis courts 
rentable by the hour at reasonable rates, ways of lining up for a cheap theatre 
ticket on the day, or free concerts in the park, free entry to museums and 
libraries, and so on, everyone can feel that the city’s facilities are their own 
too. As Renata from Rio de Janeiro says when she reflects about what gives 
her a good feeling in the city: 


| really like to go to the beaches here . . . enjoy the urban nature areas during my 
weekends—such as walking around the park ‘Lage’, Flamengo Park, and Morro da 
Urca. Such beautiful natural spaces are open to all. You don’t need to pay to enjoy 
them. 


This is, then, essentially a matter of non-market access to goods: public, 
concessionary, or collective provision of goods and services, so that one’s 
general success in urban life does not track one’s economic success, or class 
or other circumstances. In an unpublished paper Thad Williamson presents, 
as a definition of ‘mobility’ as ‘the capacity to access and participate in the 
economic, civic, and social life of one’s community, without respect to social 
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class or personal economic circumstances’ ( Williamson 2013, 1). Whether or 
not it is an appropriate definition of mobility, it provides one way of under- 
standing what we mean by this present theme, although our emphasis here 
is less on economic life (important though it is) and more on civic and, espe- 
cially, social life. The city has much more to offer than economic and political 
participation, for example participation in projects of preservation and con- 
servation (Light 2003), and we are especially interested in those activities that 
make up the rich fabric of people's informal existence and experience. 

Public services and facilities provide material benefits, but also strengthen 
the other categories we will come to below, such as social meaning, and non- 
deferential inclusion. In some cities there is very little public or collective 
provision of goods and services, and hence one’s general success in life closely 
tracks one’s economic success. But this is unfortunate in placing so much 
emphasis on income and wealth, especially when, very often, access to finan- 
cial resources is only partially under individual control. With the right public 
support, virtually everyone has the chance of a life that is successful in some 
way, especially in the sense that they can make use of the city’s potential, 
even if with some limits to options, whether or not they are economically 
successful. So alongside a strong economy and fair equality of opportunity 
a city of equals needs to have such things as high-quality subsidized hous- 
ing, whether publicly or privately owned and run; an education system from 
kindergarten to high schools and colleges; transport, which is frequent, var- 
ied, inexpensive, and accessible; health care services either in small clinics 
or in hospitals; and parks, museums, and libraries which are either free or 
cheap; as well as a good physical environment. 

In our interviews ideas related to non-market access to services came out in 
various, imaginative, ways, including creating the conditions that will allow 
individuals access to the labour market. In Chapter 3 we saw that many inter- 
viewees were concerned about play facilities for their children. Children also 
figured in another way. Andrea from Berlin (aged 47) and Erika, aged 75 from 
Hamburg, both claim that if they were mayor they would first and foremost 
provide free day care for children, so that their parents can both work, should 
they wish to. However, as we touched on before, in one memorable contribu- 
tion, Erika adds also night care—a topic that seems rarely discussed in social 
policy—for parents who work night shifts, such as hospital nurses, people 
who clean up the city during nights, workers in bakeries, truck drivers, and 
so on. 

We should comment, though, that market-pricing is not the only barrier. 
Access to goods can be blocked for non-financial reasons, such as travel time 
or limited opening hours, which can be particularly difficult for those hard 
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pressed through work. For example, public parks, which are generally free 
to all visitors and publicly funded, are not necessarily accessible to all city 
dwellers, as their accessibility depends on how far away one lives (this relates 
to the third core value below, social mixing). Similarly, housing, and many 
other services, does not always have to be non-market to be affordable, and, 
vice versa, for even goods and services that are not supplied on the free mar- 
ket, most notably social housing, can be unaffordable for many. For example, 
social housing in Greece, or Germany, or Denmark can be expensive and 
sometimes comparable to market-rate housing.’ This can happen also in 
cities where the rent-setting mechanism for social and affordable housing is 
neither income-based (rents are set relative to the assessed means to pay of 
an household) nor cost-based (rent are set at a level which allows the social 
provider to meet the costs of provision, including maintenance, insurance, 
etc.), but rather market-based: rents are set relative to ‘market’ rents, for 
example 80 per cent of the private market price. In such cases decent accom- 
modation is not accessible for the significant percentage for whom it is not 
economically affordable. And even if affordable, long waiting lists, as is the 
case in Amsterdam, Barcelona, and other cities put public housing out of 
reach for many.’ In this case social housing is non-market, but it is not really 
accessible. 

Therefore, we wish to make two points. First, to clarify that by non-market 
accessibility we mean affordable and adequate provision of (high quality) 
goods and services, instead of allowing the rationale of the profit-seeking 
market to exert its effects. Second, that it is not the case that services must 
be non-market for the city to be a city of equals; it is just that we see that 
in general if the services and good are provided by the market then they are 
likely to be inaccessible and unaffordable to many people, with, for example, 
powerful groups lobbying for the end of rent control. Of course, this is an 
empirical observation and in cities where rents are historically lower, rel- 
ative to income, financial barriers to access may present much less of a 
problem. 


* In the EU in 2020, 12.3 per cent of the population in cities lived in a household where total housing 
costs represent more than 40 per cent of the household’s disposable income (what is called the housing 
cost overburden rate). The corresponding rate for rural areas was 7 per cent. The highest housing cost 
overburden rates in cities were observed in Greece (36.9 per cent), Germany (22.2 per cent), and Denmark 
(20.3 per cent) (Eurostat n.d.; European Commission n.d.). 

* According to a joint statement to the United Nations issued in 2018 by the cities of Amsterdam, 
Barcelona, London, Montreal, Montevideo, New York, and Paris, citizens’ rights to affordable housing 
was at risk due to the influence of investors and mass tourism (among other things, Airbnb) on urban 
property markets (Cities for Adequate Housing 2018). 
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Although we are interested in access to leisure and cultural facilities too, as 
we set out in detail in Chapter 3, many of our interviewees, rightly, saw hous- 
ing as the central issue. In many cities we heard complaints about the great 
expense of housing in more appealing neighbourhoods and districts. People 
would like to live in this or that neighbourhood but they cannot afford to. 
This complaint was bitterly expressed time and again in Berlin and Tel Aviv 
for example, which in recent decades have seen a major rise in housing costs 
which has made some previously accessible neighbourhoods out of reach for 
many residents, especially young couples or young families.” 

One of the challenges any attractive city needs to face is how to balance 
the interests of residents against those of visitors to the city, who not only 
would enjoy the experience and bring welcome commercial activity, but also 
feel they have their own rights to freedom of movement. Some cities have 
taken a pragmatic approach of at least trying to regulate the flow of visitors. 
Venice, which particularly suffers from this dilemma, has introduced a new 
policy commencing in January 2023 whereby day trippers to the city will 
need to reserve their visit and pay a fee for their visit (NPR 2022). Many of 
Amsterdam’s city-zens, supported by the municipality and the mayor, Femke 
Halsema, have been campaigning to reduce the number of tourists every year, 
and to ban tourists from buying marijuana in the city’s coffee shops (Froyd 
2021). Prima facie a city should be happy with a large number of tourists, as it 
brings income and is good for business. Business owners pay higher city taxes 
than residents, so once again it seems reasonable for the city not to try and 
reduce the number of tourists. But when Julia (29), a young Amsterdammer 
explains the rationale, she talks about the city’s obligations to its residents, 
which override market considerations: 


| love the fact that Amsterdam is a global city, I’m proud of it. That is why most of 
the time | don’t really notice that people talk to me almost exclusively in English. 
(...) [But] the city owes me more. If for example something happens now and I need 
to call the police or to call an ambulance, it would take much longer than it used 
to because we are now sharing these sorts of facilities with millions a year. The city 
owes me more than it owes you [i.e. the interviewer who was only spending a short 
time in Amsterdam], and yet it will take the police much more time to get to me.° 


ê From 2012 to 2022 the price per square meter in Berlin has increased by around 10 per cent per year, 
and therefore has much more than doubled when price rises are compounded, for both older and new 
homes (Yujelevski 2023). 

é The question of a city’s obligations to non-residents versus its obligations to its residents is not 
exhausted by this short discussion here; but, as we wrote in the Introduction, we cannot cover in a 
single book our question together with the question of justice between cities, or between a city and its 
environment. 
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5.2.2. Core Value 2: A Sense of Meaning and Meaningful 
Urban Life 


As we noted in Chapter 3, from the outset one of our theoretical points was 
confirmed indirectly by the interviewees. When asked about what a city of 
equals would mean, only a few people mentioned income gaps in the city as 
a matter that concerned them in particular. On the other hand, many men- 
tioned issues which we frame as ‘having a sense of meaningful urban life; 
which, as we have said is consistent with Martina Low’s argument that city- 
zens regard their cities as ‘entities of meaning’ (Low 2012; 2013). The type 
of attachment people have to their cities is based on their rich tapestry of 
experience, rather than reducible to a financial calculation. 

In The Adventure of the Copper Beeches, one of Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories, Holmes turns to his friend Watson and says: 


It is my belief, Watson, founded upon my experience, that the lowest and vilest 
alleys in London do not present a more dreadful record of sin than does the smiling 
and beautiful countryside. (Doyle 1892, 277) 


And yet, most city dwellers who read this will probably smile, thinking that 
Holmes is really exaggerating. Most city dwellers associate country life with 
‘nothing really happens: It is the opposite that they associate with, and enjoy 
in the city. In other words, city dwellers typically enjoy living in lively, ener- 
getic surroundings which are full of vibrant life, and where they are almost 
spoilt for choice about what to do and how to use their time. But the city is not 
only valued for offering exciting individual experiences. Many of our intervie- 
wees mentioned that they want to enjoy good communal relationships with 
their neighbours. As Carl (68) from Amsterdam says after praising the city’s 
social life: 


What’s great about this city is the chance to have a good coffee and look at the 
rain through the window, to read the newspaper, to talk to strangers like we are 
doing now. 


Strikingly, from our interviews we learn that people value living close to lively 
areas of the city with much going on, and the ability to make choices about 
how to spend their time and energy, including the ability to take respite from 
the bustle to visit very peaceful locations. Yet often interviewees did not want 
to live in what they regarded as noisy, crowded streets. Rather they wanted 
to live with a sense of community, on good terms with, and known by, their 
neighbours. There is almost a paradox here. People want to recreate a type of 
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communal village life, where parents and children picnic together in the local 
park on a sunny afternoon, but with easy access both to the vibrancy of the 
city centre and the calm of the countryside (or at least a large park), and to feel 
welcome and at home in all these disparate places. Looking at this in more 
depth, this is not a paradox at all. City-zens appreciate lively surroundings, 
but while they want the freedom to make use of them or not, depending on 
what suits them best at the time, they don’t want to feel either dominated by 
the chaos, or as if they are only visitors to the exciting parts of town. They 
behave in ways that are in tune with ‘the intrinsic logic’ of their city (Low 
2012), or its ‘spirit’ (Bell and de-Shalit 2011), and they typically also want to 
understand the history of their city, maybe even of their neighbourhood, and 
their own relation to it, whether it goes back generations or is new. Through 
their choices, interests, and relations with other people, with buildings, parks, 
facilities, and history, their life in the city takes on layers of meaning for them. 
Having a sense of community with others who work or use the facilities of 
the places one goes to, including the livelier parts of the city, helps create and 
consolidate this sense of meaningful urban life. 

Now, remember that our point is not only that this is an ideal experience of 
the city, but that it should be equally accessible to all. How can the need for 
a sense of meaningful urban life for all be translated to, and implemented in, 
policy? Does it make sense to demand it from the city’s authorities? Any such 
policies would surely raise paternalistic, if not authoritarian, concerns. The 
role of the city is not so much to provide meaningful lives directly, but rather 
to provide many foundational elements as a platform for people together to 
develop the activities and relationships that give shape to both the neigh- 
bourhood and to individual life. There will be many aspects to this, from 
giving licences to restaurants and bars and encouraging independent small 
businesses, to keeping the streets safe and secure, to providing community 
centres, night classes, good transport into the late evening, and libraries. Con- 
sider how Yap (67) born and raised in Amsterdam, where his family has been 
living since the eighteenth century, describes his beloved city: 


What | find most precious about Amsterdam is its history, both regarding my own 
history, and the one of the city. Amsterdam offers everything one might need: cul- 
ture, social life, accessibility. Yesterday we went to a small square near our house, 
where there was live music, and a nice cafe nearby served food, and all right outside 
of our home. 


What Yap described is not merely a story about ‘how we had fun’ It is the 
feeling that when you can do, and do, all this, you feel attachment, you feel 
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part of the city in a strong sense, and you feel that your attachment to the 
urban space in which you live, your city, has a special meaning. Inclusiv- 
ity was mentioned time and again in the context of policies vis-a-vis gay 
people, immigrants, the elderly and the young, and how working-class res- 
idents could or could not access services in the city. But inclusivity is also 
about how a city-zen feels in everyday activities and in what many of us 
take for granted, such as sitting in a cafe, meeting friends in the pub, or hav- 
ing an opportunity to express your culture and customs. Notice, also, that 
all this is not only about self interest. It is also about how we as a com- 
munity live, what our city stands for, how we treat immigrants, or what 
kind of help we offer the less fortunate among us, or whether we respect 
elderly people. When all this is secure, people feel that their life in the city is 
meaningful. 

Indeed, some cities encourage cultural festivals, or work with communities 
to provide displays of local history in public libraries. Small, independent, 
bookshops often try to feature the work of local residents. It is important 
for many small businesses to employ local youngsters. In July 2022, when we 
presented parts of this research in Jerusalem, a person in the audience said he 
buys books only at a local second-hand bookstore called Re-book, because 
they employ local youngsters with special needs: 


| know it is slightly more expensive than buying second-hand books on the Inter- 
net... and with the number of books that | buy you might think that | am irrational, 
but it’s about making buying a book much more meaningful for me. You see, even 
buying a book becomes part of what it is to be a city-zen of Jerusalem. 


Another person told a similar story about a second-hand clothes shop. Many 
Jerusalemites come to these shops to buy their books or clothes because they 
feel that this is part of what it is to be a Jerusalemite; that you push aside 
financial considerations and live your life in a more meaningful way. As one 
Jerusalemite once said, referring to the hedonistic way of life in Tel Aviv, ‘in 
Tel Aviv they know how to live; in Jerusalem we know why we live’ (Bell and 
de-Shalit 2011, 21). Other examples include volunteering within the com- 
munity, free courses on local urban history, newcomer clubs, street signs 
in different languages to cater for communities of immigrants and to show 
respect, and volunteering at the local community garden, a shared space 
where residents of the neighbourhood can together grow vegetables, flowers, 
and sometimes picnic together. 

City-zens often refer to political activism in the city as part of what consti- 
tutes the meaning of urban life. Valentina from Rio de Janeiro describes how 
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significant music and bars are for her urban life, but makes sure we also hear 
about her political activities: 


| enjoy the outdoor life of the city, where we get to experience the Brazilian culture, 
including bars, music (especially samba and funk) and dance performances. | also 
like to be involved in Rio de Janeiro’s social movements. I’m affiliated to the Brazil- 
ian Communist Party, and I’ve participated in many political protests (either as an 
ordinary protester or as a member of the marching band) to fight for better health 
and education systems. 


Indeed, we find that leading a meaningful urban life is clearly the moti- 
vation for action when people choose to participate in local politics. For 
scholars studying participation on the state level, this might appear odd. 
Being active and participating in politics is often associated with trying to 
achieve something, securing your rights, or achieving a benefit for you or 
your community, whether it is a material interest or persuading the legislators 
to regulate something which you believe is just, or will work for your com- 
munity’s advantage. In other words, on the state level participation is usually 
instrumental. However, evidence from perhaps the current most innova- 
tive form of participation in urban politics—Participatory Budgeting—shows 
that the main point is to participate, almost regardless of the consequences. 
Those who participate tell how they enjoy the very idea that local politics 
becomes meaningful, it is ‘ours’ so to speak, bottom-up, and not imposed by 
some alienated council or mayor. 

Participatory Budgeting is worth exploring in a little more detail. It is a 
process whereby the municipality reserves a certain portion of its budget for 
spending on priorities determined by the community and issues a call for 
ideas. The sums can be very modest, such as several thousand dollars for 
each winning project, which can finance, for example, the formation of a 
local choir, through to much larger sums which can help renovate schools, 
such as $35 million in NYC (CEC NYC n.d.) and as much as 70 million euro 
in Barcelona and 100 million euro in Paris. 

Participatory Budgeting processes take various forms. Some are mostly 
online, as is the case in Madrid (Decide_Madrid n.d.) whereas some use a 
local church or school to provide a setting for face-to-face gatherings, such as 
the participatory budgeting process in Glasgow, with the aim of tackling child 
poverty and child obesity, and where part of the goal was to create forums for 
discussions between residents, including—this was clearly a goal—‘ensuring 
the needs and aspirations of people with disabilities were equitably repre- 
sented’ (Harkins 2019, 11). In the Glasgow example sums of money allocated 
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were not terribly high, around £35,000 for all winning projects together, 
so each project could hope to receive just a few thousand pounds. Accord- 
ingly, the main idea was not primarily instrumental in the sense of getting 
something from the municipality. It was, rather, to enable groups that are 
often more vulnerable and disadvantaged to raise their voice, to participate, 
to feel that they belong, that both politics and their urban life, their life in 
Glasgow, are also meaningful, and perhaps build on this particular expe- 
rience to generate new activities. Glasgow’s Centre for Population Health 
studied and analysed the process in the city. Their conclusion is illuminat- 
ing, because their report does not even mention the consequences, in terms 
of how the money allocated was spent. Instead, they describe how meaningful 
and democratic the process was: 


In the broadest terms our work has found that PB has the potential to energise 
and empower communities and to transform and enrich the relationships between 
citizens, community groups, community anchor organisations and all levels of gov- 
ernment and public service. PB can be an effective means of deepening democratic 
processes and enhancing local participation. PB can illuminate community aspi- 
rations and priorities and provide clear direction as to the ways in which service 
delivery can be improved and potentially co-produced. 


Our work highlights that, like all democratic processes PB is imperfect. However, 
when it works well PB can be a process of significant learning and collaborative 
development for those involved. 

(Glasgow Centre for Population Health 2022) 


Such activities and facilities help provide a sense of meaning both for those 
from the cultural groups who are celebrated in public activities, and for others 
who can enjoy and learn from something new. There is, however, a potential 
tension here. Interviewees both valued living in a community with people 
like themselves, but also often valued diversity (our next core value). How this 
tension can be managed successfully is perhaps one of the major problems of 
our age, and to this we turn next. 


5.2.3. Core Value 3: Diversity and Social Mixing 


Diversity and social mixing is a third core value and a natural follow-up from 
the second, incorporating a sense of social fluidity. It includes access to lively 
and diverse shops, restaurants, bars, and entertainments, the presence of a 
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variety of types of people on the street; feeling the city is inclusive with respect 
to gender, age, and race and so on. As one interviewee said, the egalitarian city 
should regard multiculturalism as an asset, as an opportunity, rather than 
as a challenge. Many of our interviewees showed their appreciation of the 
idea of ‘cities with lots of flavours: Indeed, flavours are a good metaphor: in 
Amsterdam the Milkshake Festival is celebrated, a multi-genre dance party, 
where 


life is just a party thanks to the great diversity of skin colours, religions, sexual 
preferences and male and female forms (. . .) with a clear message where respect, 
freedom, love, tolerance and fun are of paramount importance. 

(Discover Amsterdam 2023) 


Such practices are already thought to be common in many cities. We think 
of them as cases whereby the city does not merely tolerate all city dwellers 
regardless of their race, ethnicity, gender, sex orientation, and so on, but actu- 
ally takes pride in all of its city-zens and celebrates their presence in the city. 
In sum, in a city of equals each city dweller is proud of their city, and their 
city is proud of them. 

So a city of equals is a city of plurality and diversity. This is almost 
another paradox, because often people—especially critics of equality— 
associate equality with sameness and therefore with conformity. But that is 
not our aspiration at all, and we did not find among our interviewees any 
desire for greater homogeneity in the city. Rather, a city of equals is one in 
which, ideally, everyone, whatever their attributes and tastes, can feel in place, 
at home. Hence making space for diversity in the city is egalitarian. Com- 
pare, for example, a city where transport is difficult and time-consuming, 
and workplaces are not accessible, and so people with disabilities tend to stay 
at home, with another city that has taken thoughtful measures to make the 
environment usable and comfortable for everyone, whatever their disability 
status, and so city-zens with disabilities make use of, and pass through, the 
city on similar terms to all other city users. The presence of such diversity is 
surely a feature of a city of equals. 

To push the sense of paradox further, an egalitarian city could include 
greater economic inequality than its surrounding region, if it can make all 
people, rich or poor, feel at home. But it is critical that there is mixing and 
experience, not mere presence, of diversity. There is little more expressive 
of inequality than extreme residential segregation, especially by skin colour. 
This is not to say that there is an objection to different neighbourhoods 
having very distinctive characters. We are not aware, for example, of any 
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significant opposition to the existence of Chinatowns in many major cities, 
or to enclaves such as the Portuguese-speaking community in South Lon- 
don (South Lambeth Rd) who live in a tight, self-selecting, community. As 
discussed in Chapter 2, we also need to keep in mind the debate especially 
in the United States between thinkers such as Elizabeth Anderson (2010) 
who argues for “The Imperative of Integration, while others, such as Ronald 
Sundstrom and Tommie Shelby respond that liberals who insist that neigh- 
bourhoods must be mixed misinterpret what African Americans and other 
minoritized groups currently want in American cities, as many want to feel 
that their neighbourhoods reflect their own values and culture, whereas mov- 
ing to mixed neighbourhoods would always place them in a minority. The 
idea of being able to choose where you live and whom you live with seems 
very appealing. But at the same time, it seems highly problematic from the 
point of view of equality when minorities are pushed into inner-city ghettos, 
or out to poorly connected outer suburbs, not only because these areas will 
lack facilities available in wealthier areas, but also it is likely to lead to segre- 
gation not just in housing, but in work and leisure too, leading to far-reduced 
social mixing. 

Young is also critical of integration per se (2002, 203-4). We have discussed 
some of her ideas in Chapters 2 and 3, but here we wish to elaborate, as we 
find her work very relevant to the core value of diversity and social mix- 
ing. Referring to the urban setting she argues that integration as mixing is 
not necessarily the best model for creating inclusive democracies. Group- 
differentiated residential and associational clustering is not necessarily bad 
in itself, she claims, provided that it has arisen from legitimate desires to form 
and maintain affinity grouping, and any spatial group differentiation is vol- 
untary, fluid, without clear borders, and with many overlapping, unmarked, 
and hybrid places. Young argues that it is reasonable to assume that many 
residential patterns result at least partly from a preference that members of 
these groups have for living near those with whom they feel affinity. As men- 
tioned in Chapter 2, in Peter Marcuse’s (1997) terms, these neighbourhoods 
may simply be ethnic enclaves rather than ghettos resulting from exclusion 
by the white majority.’ While it is hard to object to people choosing where to 
live if they have the means to do so, one worrying trend is for the privileged 
to take dramatic steps to isolate themselves from others. In her evocatively 


7 Marcuse develops conceptual distinctions among these three types of residential patterns. An enclave 
is a clustering of persons according to affinity groups, whereas a ghetto is the exclusion and confinement of 
a subordinate group by a dominant group. A citadel is an exclusive community of class and race privilege, 
from which others are restricted access. An enclave is a positive and empowering social structure, accord- 
ing to Marcuse, whereas a ghetto perpetuates disadvantage. Many spaces of racial or ethnic concentration 
share characteristics of each. 
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named study City of Walls: Crime, Segregation, and Citizenship in São Paulo, 
urban anthropologist Teresa Caldeira has used the term ‘fortified enclaves’ 
(in Marcuse’s terms this would be ‘fortified citadels’) to describe gated com- 
munities with guarded entrances and private security, which have become 
common in some of the most divided cities in the world, and are a powerful 
symbol of inequality on all levels (Caldeira 2000). 

Realizing that residential segregation comes in different forms, Young 
writes: 


If residential concentrations simply reflect a preference for living near certain kinds 
of people, then their existence should not present a problem. But how do we tell 
the difference between residential segregation and residential clustering in these 
multicultural cities? 

(Young 2000, 203) 


Now, Young’s main concern is clearly racial segregation, although in 
Chapter 3 we noted that our interviewees were also concerned with other 
many other forms of discrimination. We are also concerned about patterns 
that create ghettos as the effect of explicit or implicit collusion. So, in the 
following points, while remaining very heavily dependent on Young’s anal- 
ysis, we take the liberty of slightly modifying Young's criteria distinguishing 
between voluntary residential concentrations, which reflect a preference for 
living near certain kinds of people, and segregation which is exclusionary: 


1. If studies show that migrants, elderly people, working-class people, 
or others marked as racially or ethnically different experience hous- 
ing discrimination in majority neighbourhoods, then this means that 
many members of these groups are confined in their housing options to 
racially, age-oriented, or class-oriented, concentrated neighbourhoods. 

2. If residents of the city “know’ where racial and ethnic minorities, or 
immigrants, or the less-affluent, are said to be living, and if these 
neighbourhoods carry associations of danger or boundedness to city 
residents, then those living in them are likely to suffer stigma that affects 
other opportunities. 

3. If members of the majority cultural group are moving out of neigh- 
bourhoods associated with racialized groups or with immigrants there 
is probably a segregating process. 

4. Ifboth public and private resource and property owners fail to invest in 
the racially concentrated neighbourhoods, or in neighbourhoods where 
the less-affluent reside, and the latter decline in quality, there is probably 
a segregation process. 
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5. If the neighbourhoods in which racialized groups, immigrants, or 
poorer people cluster have disadvantages compared to others, such as 
having weak transportation access, low-quality housing for the price, 
location near unpleasant or polluting industrial facilities, and so on, 
then the cluster is partly a matter of privilege. 

6. To the extent that discriminatory attitudes and behaviour force or 
induce members of racial or ethnic minorities to live in certain neigh- 
bourhoods when they might otherwise seek housing elsewhere, or if 
people from minority cultures find themselves in such a situation, they 
live in segregated conditions. 

7. Even more importantly if their housing conditions, neighbourhood 
location, and general quality of residential life are inferior, then their 
segregation contributes to conditions of structural inequality. 


Young encourages a shift in the focus of inclusiveness from spatial integration 
alone to economic participation in the labour market and political participa- 
tion in the polity of the city. This reinforces our point from Chapter 2 that 
space does not capture the entire picture when it comes to equality in the city. 
Thus, she argues inclusiveness means integration to labour markets and to 
political positions, and not only at the neighbourhood level, and this is obvi- 
ously true with regard to gender in the city as well as race. It is also highly 
important to see that there is no hidden, informal exclusion from political 
positions for women and minoritized groups despite legislation and regula- 
tions that prohibits it. Not only, typically, are there far fewer women than men 
as councillors (Fawcett 2022), but in some cities female council members tes- 
tify that while formally they could join committees and debates, in practice 
they often suffer from the chauvinistic attitudes of many of the male mem- 
bers in those committees (Drage 2001). No doubt similar comments could 
be made about race and disability status. 

We have just argued that a city of equals should not be defined in terms 
of housing settlements and space alone, and yet, as should already be appar- 
ent there is such a difficult balance to be struck with regard to patterns of 
residence. So we must concede that it will often be a critical factor, and 
feel the need to return to the topic, especially of apparently voluntary self- 
segregation, and look at some more examples from our interviews. While a 
segregated city seems almost a paradigm of inequality the fact that minorities 
often want to live together came out starkly in interviews with many ultra- 
Orthodox Jews in Jerusalem. A significant proportion of our interviewees 
often wished to live in a segregated neighbourhood or town, and this is, at 
least in part, due to their rabbis and leaders teaching them that exposure to 
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other cultures is a threat to their purity, religious strength, and spirituality. A 
cynical sociologist might claim that this is yet another way the leaders control 
their followers and make them obey the leaders without a second thought. 
False consciousness would be another dismissive way to interpret what we 
were told. A more charitable interpretation would acknowledge the wish to 
retain a culture and system of beliefs in the context of a modern, liberal, or 
at least partly liberal country, which provides a constant challenge to their 
world view if not held at arm’s length. 

An unpublished seminar paper by Adi Ben-Dahan discusses the pros and 
cons of voluntary segregation for minorities, based on a series of interviews 
with twenty ultra-Orthodox men and women in various neighbourhoods of 
Jerusalem, both mixed (ultra-Orthodox, modern religious, traditional, and 
secular living in the same area) and ultra-Orthodox only.* Based on these 
interviews she argues that some ultra-Orthodox people are very happy to 
remain within a monistic neighbourhood whereas others see the advantages 
in living in a pluralistic neighbourhood. Although this is our speculation, 
it would not be surprising if what is said here would also be typical of 
other groups around the world who wish to live their lives based on a very 
strong religious faith. Some had no doubt that living in a self-segregated 
neighbourhood was to be favoured. Yedidah, aged 20, male, says: 


Of course a separate neighbourhood is preferable; no question at all. | don’t wish 
to tackle what | don’t need to tackle and see. Each according to his lifestyle, the 
more separate the merrier. It’s not because | have a problem with secular people, 
but when you live in mixed neighbourhoods it only creates problems. 


Hedva, female 29, says that she was looking to live with very similar people, 
because ‘one needs to feel one belongs’ (she means in cultural and spatial 
terms). Plus, living with others might be a threat to your way of life. Jonatan, 
aged 18, explains that 


there are things one does not want to see, for example breaking the law of Sabbath, 
dressing in a non-modest way. What is the threat? This can harm your spirituality, 


this is confusing. 


But even those who see the advantages of living in a segregated neigh- 
bourhood can also experience it as oppressive: Netanel, male, aged 20, 
says: 


è We should add that among the ultra-Orthodox there are many different castes and schools of thought, 
and tradition, and some extreme ultra-Orthodox wish to reside only with those who obey the same rabbi. 
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The advantage of an ultra-Orthodox-only neighbourhood is that you live with peo- 
ple whose behaviour is exactly like yours. But the drawback is that sometimes this 
is annoying—everybody knows everything about everybody else. You just have to 
behave the way they want you to. 


For these reasons many of those who prefer to live in a mixed neighbour- 
hood justify it in terms of the liberty it gives them. Jacob, aged 57, says that 
‘in such a neighbourhood you owe nothing to nobody; whereas in a monistic 
neighbourhood you must conform to the norms and what you do is every- 
one’s business, and they are all watching you all the time to make sure. But 
Jacob immediately adds that if the neighbourhood is too pluralistic then he 
would feel uneasy: “People wish to feel comfortable; and they feel so when 
their neighbours’ life style is not too different’? Shoshi, aged 17, also agrees 
that when people are all the same you must constantly take into account they 
are watching you, whereas in her mixed neighbourhood, where she prefers to 
live, she does not need to please anybody; she does what she pleases. Annette, 
female 48, explains that she and her husband always looked for a mixed 
community so that they could live with open-minded people. 

Similiarly, Ruth, aged 23, is less worried about what happens to her purity 
and spirituality. She claims that when she lives in a mixed neighbourhood 
she learns and adopts a form of tolerance: ‘People just seem fine and so I 
learn to be less judgmental of them. Rivka, 47, says ‘only by living in a mixed 
neighbourhood did my children learn to know the other and to appreciate 
the way we live without disrespecting the way others live’ For the same rea- 
son Eliezer, 27 male, prefers a mixed neighbourhood, and he adds, perhaps 
prejudicially, that the monistic ghettos are always dirty and never well kept. 

For ourselves we do not want to be judgmental about those who wish to 
remain within their particularistic community, although admittedly this way 
of life is not our choice. However, we do wish to assert that a city in which 
sub-communities are totally sealed off from each other is at odds with the 
idea of a city of equals as we see it, and in particular the idea of diversity 
and social mixing, the core value we are currently discussing. But at the same 
time, we accept that social mixing first can, under the right circumstances, be 
compatible with the existence of residential enclaves. And this is because, in 
our advocacy of social mixing, we do not take the position that social mixing 
needs to be central to the life of everyone in the city. That itself would be to 
be too directive and intrusive in giving directions to how people should lead 
their lives. Rather, in our view in a city of equals people have a sense of social 
fluidity, which means that they should not feel trapped in their locale, but 
have the ability to move through the city, and, correspondingly, to welcome 
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others to their neighbourhood. There is a delicate balance between preserv- 
ing traditions and embracing change, and different people will have different 
taste and judgement here. Of course, it may be impossible to satisfy all. 

The discussion above refers to a widely shared dilemma in many cities: 
how can we cater for the preferences of those who wish to live with similar 
people, and yet refrain from preventing others who wish to live in the same 
area from living there? In Chapter 4 we discussed the issues of gentrifica- 
tion and urban renewal; they also become critically important in the context 
of the current discussion, in terms of what types of renewal can treat every- 
body’s interests and preferences equally. This is not necessarily about the city 
authorities because the process is not always directed by the city municipal- 
ity. It is sometimes encouraged by the state (Shmaryahu-Yeshurun 2022), and 
more often by the market. Nevertheless, even when the market is the main 
determining force there remains the question of how individuals, NGOs, civil 
society behave and act. 

Now, obviously, there is a difference between people claiming that they 
want to live in a neighbourhood with people who share with them a cul- 
ture or a religious belief, and people who claim that they wish to live in a 
neighbourhood where everybody is, say, white. The distinction is between 
cases in which the minoritized group expresses such a wish, as in the cases 
discussed by Sundstrom and Shelby, and cases in which the majority decep- 
tively uses the claim ‘I want to protect my culture’ in order to cover up racial 
discrimination. It seems to us that, for example, a city of equals can tolerate, 
even embrace, cases in which immigrants from Arab countries to a large city 
claim that they wish to live side by side with people like them, to have their 
mosques, etc.; but a city of equals cannot accept cases in which white Chris- 
tian dwellers of the same city put forward a claim according they wish to live 
only with Christians in their neighbourhood. This may seem very hard to 
explain. But there seems to us an important distinction between a situation 
where a minority culture is fragile and needs a certain degree of protection 
to survive and cases where members of the majority hide behind implausible 
claims that their culture is under threat as a rationalization for racial dis- 
crimination and protecting their own group’s privileged access to superior 
resources. 

An even more difficult case is that of a minority that forms an enclave with 
people like themselves, but then discriminates against a minority within this 
minority, most notably on the basis of gender or sexual orientation. This is 
a serious problem concerning the limits to liberal toleration, and we accept 
it shows that there can be tensions within the idea of equality. We do not 
believe that there is a simple answer to such dilemmas, but recognizing and 
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respecting the standing and voice of all within a community will at least be a 
start towards breaking the stranglehold of long-standing prejudice. 

Our overarching question, however, is how to achieve a sense of fairness 
and equality for all, while respecting traditions of different groups, often 
identified with specific locations in the city, and drawing on different ethnic 
and religious heritage. A case study in how this could be managed is taken 
from what was reported to us about school lunches in Paris, where 80 per 
cent of children eat lunch at school which, whether or not it is accurate, is a 
helpful model to reflect upon. The regulations, so we understand, lay down 
rules about the nutritional value of the food, setting out the expected calo- 
rie content, and that it should be fresh, prepared the same day, and based on 
local ingredients. However, each quarter has the autonomy to supply differ- 
ent food, sensitive to local preferences including those of groups of minority 
ethnicity. 

As we have noted, generally speaking multiculturalism was widely appeal- 
ing to our interviewees. Linn, 25 Belgian by origin, has been living in London 
for some years. When reflecting about what equality in the city means she 
comes forward with a single sentence which we are happy to embrace. “The 
multiculturalism . . . So that’s what I like about this. There’s no monolithic 
culture here, so to speak’ A city comes closer to the idea of a city of equals 
in this dimension the more difficult it is to characterize the monolithic and 
dominant culture. This is not to endorse a dull homogeneity. We do not ask 
for every city to resemble each other in the way, perhaps, their international 
airports or up-market shopping malls do. We have emphasized that each city 
will have its own character, but we argue that this needs to be a distinctive 
blend, not the domination ofa single flavour. Fatima, a Muslim Berliner, aged 
24, previously lived in Hamburg and Mannheim says: 


Well, what’s really better here [in Berlin], in comparison with many other places, is 
that we’ve got many people from many different places here, which means that it’s 
very diverse. 


In discussing social mixing we have particularly emphasized people from 
different backgrounds meeting together. But we should not overlook the 
importance of people being able to mix with others more generally. Lone- 
liness, going beyond the welcome ‘anonymity’ we have discussed, especially 
for elderly people, is becoming recognized as a major social problem, both 
in itself, and in its consequences for health and, of course, for community. It 
is often assumed that it is a particular problem in cities, which it may be, but 
cities also have the resources to do much about it. One way of attempting to 
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solve the problem could be through redistribution of income, so that more 
people can afford to go out to pubs, restaurants, the theatre, and meet more 
people, although it may have to be very significant to have more than a min- 
imal effect, and indeed these are all places where people, while being with 
others, rarely interact with strangers on more than a very superficial level. It 
could be more effective for the local municipality to try to subsidize clubs or 
build dedicated places—cafes, classes, etc.—for elderly people, as well as for 
lonely people at all other life stages, to meet others. Or put benches on the 
pavements so that anyone can take a walk knowing that there’s a place to rest 
and watch the world go by and at least feel part of a wider social world. And of 
course such facilities are more likely to be used by older people. Another pos- 
sible policy is to allocate special time for elderly people to use public facilities 
such as swimming pools, because some may be embarrassed to swim next 
to young swimmers, feeling that they ‘stand (or swim) in their way: Inter- 
estingly the alienated city can offer more opportunities in this respect even 
than some deliberately communal forms of living. An unpublished interview 
study compared the experience of elderly people in kibbutzim (communal, 
collective farms) and moshavim (semi-collective farms) and the experience 
of people a similar age in the cities. Contrary to expectations elderly people 
in the cities felt much less lonely, not only because there is more chance that 
other family members live close by and can visit, but because they can walk 
outside in the busy streets, on pavements with benches, where they can rest, 
and engage in unplanned conversations, whereas in the moshav and kibbutz 
there were no places to stop. Elderly people in the city went out for a walk 
more often even than those a little younger than them in the village. 

But to return to the issue of social mixing between people of different back- 
grounds, as we have noted, a balance must be struck between preserving 
traditions and embracing change, and it will be very hard to solve this prob- 
lem in a way that satisfies everyone. But it is vital that no one has good reason 
to feel excluded. Which leads us to the fourth core value. 


5.2.4. Core Value 4: Non-deferential Inclusion 


The term ‘non-deferential inclusion’ may be slightly unusual. What we mean 
is that all people should be able to receive the same type of treatment with- 
out some having to show particular gratitude or deference on receipt, or go 
through processes, without good reason, that others are spared. All individ- 
uals are to be included in social, political, and economic life on equal terms 
with others, rather than grudgingly or in ways that humiliate them, such as 
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making it clear, implicitly or explicitly, that they are, or could have been, in 
some sense, outsiders or second-class citizens, who should be grateful (cf. 
Wolff 1998). The idea is that inclusion is a right, not a mere privilege, but 
also such a deeply held and respected right that no one need even mention it. 
When waiting for a bus, others don’t push past you, ignoring that you are even 
there. When waiting at a bar, you are served when it’s your turn, and not after 
all the wealthy, white men have been served first. When claiming welfare ben- 
efits you are not made to feel that you have lesser claim than others, and need 
to wait and show special gratitude, because you are an immigrant. When you 
apply for affordable housing or a kindergarten for your child you are given 
consideration when you reach the top of the list, no matter your religion, 
your gender, your sexual orientation, the colour of your skin, or who your 
ancestors are. When the city authorities plant trees to create shade, which is 
becoming more and more important due to climate change, you don’t have 
to fight for the municipality to plant trees in your neighbourhood as well, 
even if you pay less local tax, because you earn less compared to your boss, 
who lives in the nearby affluent neighbourhood; and when the municipality 
decides where to locate a garbage processing plant, they do not consider only 
those neighbourhoods where the less-powerful, less-connected, and poorer 
city dwellers live; and so on. It is easy to see the intrinsic connection with a 
sense of belonging, but also a recognition of the belonging of others. 
Another way of putting this is that we can distinguish two ‘levels’ of inclu- 
sion. The first is simply to have your basic rights recognized and satisfied. 
The second is for those who you are dealing with to recognize that the rights 
are the rights of a human being with a whole set of needs and interests con- 
nected to each right, and there are ways in which rights can be fulfilled in a 
minimal way that ignore these surrounding needs and interests. Only if these 
other factors are taken into account has one truly been treated with respect. 
The idea, then, of non-deferential inclusion is the feeling of being part of 
what constitutes the city, of what makes it what it is;? being treated fairly 
and with respect by the city and other city-zens; people having access to 
the facilities and resources of their city by way of automatically assumed 


° In some cities the more affluent and advantaged feel embarrassed to associate themselves with the 
city, which is thought to be poor or deteriorating. This was the case in cities like Detroit that went through 
an economic and demographic decline in the 2000s and early 2010s. In Brighton we heard that residents 
of the more affluent nearby suburbs are said to reply ‘Hove, actually’ when they are asked whether they 
are from Brighton (‘Brighton and Hove’ is the formal name of the city), as the Brighton part has a high 
percentage of deprivation and the city has the third largest number of homeless people in Britain (Berry 
2021) and is thought to be a lower-middle-class or working-class city. Thus, in that respect, the more 
people who come from the more wealthy neighbourhoods associate themselves with the city as a whole 
and answer that they are from the city, the more the city is a city of equals. 
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entitlement, rather than having to throw themselves on the mercy or dis- 
cretion of gatekeepers. An important parameter is whether officials listen to 
everybody. 

What does feeling part of what constitutes the city mean? It means that one 
feels, for example Shanghainese, or Istanbulie, or a Porteño, or a Londoner, 
and not merely a person who happens to reside in Shanghai, or Istanbul, or 
Buenos Aires, or London. It means that your dialect or accent does not make 
you a stranger or even unwanted. It means not having to justify your customs, 
and so on, at least as long as you don’t harm others. It also means that you 
can be who you are in public without being ashamed or embarrassed, such as 
same-sex couples walking hand in hand in the street, without others staring 
or pointing or showing disapproval. 

Non-deferential inclusion implies that people should feel welcome any- 
where they go. Earlier we reported the remark of Amalia, a religious woman 
in her twenties, who told us that Jerusalem is ‘the most egalitarian city’ she 
knows of because ‘as a religious woman I can go to a bar here and feel free’ 
One can sense the diversity, she says, and yet it is not an obstacle. (We might 
wonder whether this is true of Arab city-zens of Jerusalem, or of secular 
female Jerusalemites who attend a restaurant in the ultra-Orthodox neigh- 
bourhood, but if Amalia’s picture is true, then this is a sign of a city coming 
closer to the idea of a city of equals.) 

Inclusiveness also means that the newcomers (immigrants from within 
the country or from outside the country) and also those previously socially 
marginalized are included in the job market, cultural events, social initia- 
tives, local politics, social networks, local NGOs, and so on. Inclusion can 
be a quantitative concept, measured by statistics, such as the numbers or 
percentages of the newcomers or the previously marginalized and excluded 
who are now taking part in planning, deliberation, politics, social activities, 
cultural activities, or whatever parameter we can think of. (And this can be 
measured either subjectively, that is to say by relying on people's reports, or 
objectively, by comparing statistics and so on). But we are equally interested 
in inclusion as a qualitative concept, and in particular the quality of relation- 
ships. This again can be found by interviewing people and asking them about 
their feelings; or by asking what the expectations of newcomers and the host- 
ing community members from each other are, or what do they think should 
happen. 

It is also possible to explore the quality of relationship more objectively 
by interpreting what we see. In our previous work Disadvantage (Wolff and 
de-Shalit 2007) we identified a number of functionings that have to do with 
the level of relationships, which most obviously includes the functioning 
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‘affiliation. However, we also added a number of additional categories to 
Nussbaum’s famous list of functionings, or, rather, in her terms, capabilities, 
including: (1) understanding the law; (2) being able to communicate, includ- 
ing being able to speak the local language (where the local language is broader 
than language, it is also about norms, values, etc.); and even (3) doing good 
to others. All of these are relevant to the idea of non-deferential inclusion. 
Consider the last. One way of being excluded is by people declining your hos- 
pitality, if, for example, people shun a free festival put on by an immigrant 
group. 

Related themes regularly occurred in our interviews, as we reported in 
Chapter 4, and it is worth revisiting these ideas for the insight they provide 
into the idea of non-deferential inclusion. Homelessness, and especially street 
sleeping, is a particular case in point. No city will completely ignore home- 
less people, or those unable to feed themselves, and there will always be some 
sort of provision, whether through the city or the voluntary sector, includ- 
ing religious groups. But what level of provision is on offer, and how people 
are made to feel about using it, can vary tremendously. Do food banks insist 
on minute examination of your paperwork and send you away as soon as 
you have your allocation, or are you invited in for a cup of tea and a chat, and 
made to feel, at least while you are there, a human being? Tina, 49, from Ham- 
burg, complains not about the presence of homeless people, but about the 
lack of support that they receive from the city, and similar sentiments were 
expressed many times by our interviewees. City dwellers nowadays accept 
that homeless people are attracted to their city or that due to rising accommo- 
dation prices many become homeless; but they strongly believe that therefore 
the city should do more to help them, assist them, with food, medical treat- 
ment, and shelter. Andrew (32) from Oxford echoes Tina’s views about the 
lack of much-needed policies to assist homeless people. He says: 


| don’t blame the homeless. It’s not these people’s fault at all. They are victims of 
the system. (...) The council doesn’t do anything. They let them do whatever they 
want, as if they didn’t care. There should be more shelters. But this system, in a 
way it seems as if people have simply accepted that [the poor’s] children will also 
be poor. 


We have also already noted the comments of Jason, a young Black German 
in Hamburg, who remarked that while he believed that the city is ‘truly mul- 
ticultural, especially compared to other cities I have been to’ nevertheless on 


1 For an interesting discussion of what a city’s obligations towards the homeless are, see van Leeuwen 
(2018). 
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his first day at work at a construction company ‘my colleagues met me and the 
first thing they asked me was “You're not a Muslim, are you?” It is interesting 
that he was not denied the job, so in that sense was included, yet his work- 
mates were not instinctively prepared to accept him on equal terms. Now, 
they may defend themselves by claiming they were just having a bit of fun and 
making a joke, but what counts as an acceptable joke sends a message; that 
Jason, unlike his workmates of European descent, has to prove himself before 
he is included. This, therefore, is an example for us of deferential inclusion— 
at least at first, he had to acquiesce in treatment that others, most likely, did 
not need to suffer. 

There are also less noticed, but no less fateful, patterns of exclusion. We 
were struck, when considering measures of relative poverty, that one item 
that comes near the top of the list on some studies is “being able to visit friends 
and family in hospital: We speculate that most academics reading these words 
would be very surprised, as they have the financial means and flexible sched- 
ules to be able to visit their friends and families, and simply take it for granted 
that this is not so much a privilege as a matter of ordinary life. But those who 
work inflexible shifts, or lack a car or money for travel, or have extensive car- 
ing relationships with no support, are in a different position. This has been 
exacerbated in recent decades by changing patterns of hospital provision in 
some countries, with small, local, general hospitals being replaced with large, 
specialist hospitals, sometimes on the edge of the city or even in a different 
city within the same medical authority, or, in the most extreme cases for very 
specialized care, on the other side of the province or country. There are, of 
course, very good medical reasons for such specialization and consolidation, 
but the effect on poorer residents and those with less-flexible lifestyles can 
be highly problematic. Suppose a family member points out the difficulty of 
visiting and is told by the hospital or their boss ‘you should be grateful that 
your family member is receiving the right care’ rather than being helped to 
find ways to visit. We would call this almost a paradigm example of a failure 
of inclusion without (the expectation of) deference: as we said above, a mat- 
ter of someone's basic rights being met, without full recognition that they are 
the rights of a human being with other, connected, needs. 

This is also an example of how not being fully equal in one way can be 
associated with, or even cause, inequality in other respects, in this case how 
inequality in working and living conditions can cause inequality in access to 
friends and family in hospital. In Disadvantage (Wolff and de-Shalit 2007) 
we refer to this as clustering of disadvantages, and similar comments were 
made in our interviews. Tid (30) from London explains how sometimes 
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disadvantages cluster, creating a compound which needs to be analysed in 
its own terms (what is termed today ‘intersectionality’): 


OK, so (. . .) in East London, the thing is, you had all this [being not only working 
class but also often unemployed] and then on top of this, it’s racially charged. And 
also, the rich here, they live exactly on the other side of the street. This racial seg- 
regation is there because poverty and areas of poverty largely get inhabited by, 
you know, people of colour who are migrants, or their descendants, involuntary 
migrants, many Windrush people really. 


Now, we need to address the question of whose responsibility it is to send 
the message that everyone is equal and included: the city’s authorities or the 
city dwellers? J. S. Mill’s answer, we have already noted, is that informal social 
norms have the potential to harm dignity and liberty no less, perhaps even 
more, than formal regulations. Jason's story about being asked whether he is 
a Muslim is about his co-workers. Even if the municipality, or more likely the 
state, produced laws forbidding racist speech, it won't be able to stop people 
from thinking this way. But it might be able to make them think twice before 
they express prejudicial thoughts. This has three advantages. First, expres- 
sion of discriminatory thoughts is likely to become less common. Second, 
third parties will be less exposed to discriminatory attitudes and therefore 
less likely to legitimize them, which might have a positive effect on these other 
people as well, in the sense that such thoughts may fade from their minds. 
Third, if people are exposed to such attitudes, they will know that they are 
entitled to complain, either directly to the assaulting person or body or to the 
city’s authorities or the police. 

Sometimes more privileged city dwellers are unaware of, or not sensitive 
to, such cases of deferential inclusion. This is very clearly explained by Klaus, 
from Hamburg, who says that the poorer in Hamburg, where he lives, who 
lack education, feel they will be looked down on if they don’t dress up, and 
so despite not having enough money they spend a lot on things you would 
assume they don’t really need: 


| can afford being looked at strangely and with bewilderment (if I am not dressed 
up)—but they can’t. They feel downgraded. No one needs to starve here, but 
people feel left out. 


Sometimes these are more than thoughts. Alba, aged 38, a Berliner who came 
from Africa, tells us this story (also quoted in part above): 
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| understand it to be prejudices. (. . .) Africans and Arabs are treated differently. 
Africans particularly badly. (. . .) | was refused entrance to a club. Everyone got in. 
The bouncer didn’t allow me in. | had no drugs, nothing. This is denial of freedom 
of association. | told that to the police around there, but they just told me to go 
home. | felt bitter and humiliated. 


He argues prejudice is all too common: “Young women—when a black man 
approaches her, she will start holding on to her stuff. It’s so humiliating’ Alba 
claims that Hamburg’s bureaucrats are also guilty of instinctive prejudice, 
which is especially important to our analysis. In a city of equals bureaucrats 
in particular should make everyone feel that they have an equal right to the 
services of the city. To our question whether this xenophobic prejudice comes 
from individuals or whether it is something structural Alba answers: 


Five years ago | applied for housing and had all my papers ready and | didn’t get 
anything. So, | had to live in a Wohnheim [shelter or residence hall]. All this is a 
disenfranchisement of people’s life. And when you complain you’re considered a 
troublemaker. 


Inclusion of cultural, lifestyle, and gender minorities is important, and yet, 
as we have noted, it should not come at the cost of ignoring class and eco- 
nomic differences (and vice versa). In Chapter 4 we discussed our interview 
with Lisa, 43, who lives in Oxford, and we reported that she describes the 
city as extremely sensitive and egalitarian towards minorities, with regard for 
extensive gender, and especially LGBTQ+ issues, but she claims this comes 
at a cost: 


See, gay rights are important and high on the agenda, rightfully, this kind of inclu- 
siveness is, | think, very present. There are many students here and it is great for 
that. (...) But | often feel like many are not fully aware of the fact that their rooms 
are being cleaned by someone, and not aware of their backgrounds or situation. 
At my workplace, for instance, | just learned that the cleaners there, who work for 
an outside contractor, they don’t get sick leave. | definitely think that many peo- 
ple here, young people, are very aware of the gender and sexuality issue—but it 
seems to me that there are many other problematic things that they are not so 
much aware of. Oxford as a city (. . .) is trying to be very inclusive . . . and promot- 
ing equality ... and people are aware, but there is awareness of certain types or 
directions in particular. I am talking about social and economic inequalities. 


Many of our interviewees had in mind quality of relationships when dis- 
cussing inclusion. When asked about what she would want to be improved in 
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Berlin, Kathi, a 33-year-old Berliner, says: “Well, I do think that people have 
become less and less friendly, and that the number of people here has grown 
and grown. This complaint came out time and again in Berlin, and it seems 
that it matters to city dwellers a lot. She continues: 


I can tell you something (. . .) No ‘good morning’, no ‘good day’, only being honked 
at on the streets, people even spit at you, all this vulgar behaviour—isn’t this super 
annoying? No child says ‘please’ or ‘thank you’ anymore (.. .) There is no friendly 
‘togetherness’, community. 


The opposite picture was revealed in Jerusalem. Many interviewees said that 
although the city is very multicultural to the extent that opposite and rival cul- 
tures live together side by side, this does not harm the friendly atmosphere in 
the street and the latter compensates for the political tension. Once again, we 
are not endorsing the empirical accuracy of these testimonies and it very well 
might be the case that Berliners, for example, tend to be more self-critical than 
Jerusalemites, or that some Jewish Jerusalemites deceive themselves about 
how welcome Arab Jerusalemites feel. But this is not the point. What is impor- 
tant to us, and what we derive from these interviews, are the core values for 
the city of equals. And what is impressive is that in all these cities and among 
the many interviewees, the same parameters were mentioned. 

Last but not least, generating a sense of non-deferential inclusion depends 
heavily on the way the city authorities plan, and the ideological intention 
behind the planning. Moreover, it also depends on the extent to which city 
dwellers actually fulfil these intentions in their everyday implementation of 
the regulations and policies. To explain, let us consider urban right-of-way 
regulation. The public right of way in a city refers to areas on or above a public 
roadway, street, public pavement, alley, etc. Perhaps more interestingly, it can 
include privately owned spaces adjacent to private properties, such as paved 
areas around offices and apartment blocks. Where the public right of way 
applies, these surrounding areas are to be kept available for public use. It is 
the equivalent of the right to roam in the countryside: private property which 
often remains private, and yet must be open for people to use or walk through. 
City planners also often allocate and design areas around schools, or other 
public buildings to remain open and available for everybody. The idea that 
everyone can walk through, without feeling that others are doing him or her 
a favour, is crucial for this feeling of non-deferential inclusion as part of a 
secure sense of place. 

However, it is sometimes the case, in less-egalitarian cities, where prop- 
erty owners have a lot of power and influence, that despite the planning 
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regulations, property owners put obstacles and make it difficult for others 
to use the place. For example, in Tel Aviv, the legal status of the right of 
way is very strong. Any constructor or company that gets a permit to build a 
house should leave some space for public enjoyment of the area; a little gar- 
den, park, plaza. And yet many young residents of Tel Aviv who often cannot 
afford to live in the more modern and expensive buildings often complain 
that these open spaces are designed so as not to give people the feeling that 
they are invited; fences, bushes, trees, even gates which are illegal, create an 
impression that the place is for private use only. 

A way to overcome this is to apply placemaking philosophy in planning, 
which means that the planner sets out not to build an object, such as a house, 
a plaza, a museum, a shop, or a factory, but rather to make a place, which is 
a more holistic concept. This is a matter of thinking not only of the building 
and how it will look, but also about who will live there or nearby, who will 
walk by or through, how it will be used, for what purpose and by whom, and 
how will it be maintained, and so on. 

Another way to overcome effective privatization of space is by regulation. 
A city can disallow signs such as ‘private, no unauthorized entrance’ or ‘no 
trespassing’ at the entrance to apartment buildings and public buildings, such 
as university campuses, libraries, and so on. Of course, the question is com- 
plicated regarding the lobbies of apartment buildings. On the one hand, the 
owners who purchased the apartments or those who rented them in practice 
paid for the use of the lobby as well as their own apartments. So there seems 
an obvious sense in which such lobbies are private property. On the other 
hand, many such buildings have spacious lobbies which are rarely used and 
could function as gathering places for others who could make use of them, 
such as groups of students who want to study together, a local NGO that 
needs a place to meet, and so on. Why not allow them to use these spaces? 
This is especially pertinent in cities where real estate is very expensive. So, it 
seems to us that in some cases a city of equals could introduce measures to 
allow greater use of scarce space. This is most obvious in cases of public build- 
ings which particular groups regularly use (e.g. university buildings, schools, 
churches) but could benefit others when and if they need to use them. Pass- 
ing through gardens in the front of private apartment buildings should be 
equally unproblematic. For other cases, such as spacious lobbies of apartment 
buildings, there could be particular arrangements, to regulate times and con- 
ditions under which they could be used by non-residents. But this would not 
be because this is private space or private property but because of respect to 
the privacy and security of tenants and their right to enjoy quiet evenings and 
nights. Whatever the details of the arrangements, such approaches take into 
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account the plurality of the city dwellers, and their different levels of access to 
resources and in that sense should sustain non-deferential inclusion, as well 
advancing all the other values: non-market access to facilities, a sense of a 
meaningful life, and diversity and social mixing. 


5.3. Conclusion 


The purpose of this chapter has been to introduce the details of our theory 
of what makes a city a city of equals. Our general conception, repeated many 
times, and based on reflection on our interviews, is that a city of equals is a 
city in which all of its residents feel that they are part of the city’s story, and 
enjoy a secure sense of place. This overall characterization of a city of equals 
derived from the four core values that we defined in the following way: 


1. Accessibility to the city’s services is not constituted by the market. 

2. A sense of a meaningful life. 

3. Diversity and social mixing. 

4. Non-deferential inclusion (that is, being included without having to 
defer). 


We finished Chapter 4 by referring to possible tensions between the various 
themes, forcing cities to make difficult choices. Now that we have expanded 
further on the themes and core values, we are in a position to explain our 
approach to the potential tensions and trade-offs between the many differ- 
ent goals that a city of equals should promote. For example, there is tension 
between permitting boisterous uses of public space and fostering a sense of 
security. In reply, we would like to make three related points building on 
each other. First, we accept that this is true, and in reality cities, mayors, and 
councils will have to prioritize according to their own city’s values which may 
point to different outcomes in different cities, but will often lead to a prag- 
matic compromise, such as reserved and protected times of use. Second, and 
developing this first point, unlike material equality, where typically one per- 
son or group’s gain is another’s loss, in relational equality, people are often 
prepared to make compromises because they benefit in another way, in terms 
of their sense of belonging to a community with others which is essential to 
them. Third, and perhaps just a more detailed way of making the last point, 
these tensions are often diminished and might even vanish when it comes to 
urban politics, as opposed to national politics. There is a considerable dif- 
ference between the way people think as citizens of states versus how they 
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think as city-zens of cities. The difference corresponds with the two ways in 
which politics is perceived. One way is politics as a competition: who gets 
what and how, which implies that politics is antagonistic; it is about trying 
to persuade the governing body to prioritize your interests over the interests 
of others. The other way politics is perceived is as a process by which we find 
a way to live together despite all our different interests and ideologies, reli- 
gions, and so on, and the living together despite differences is regarded as 
highly valuable in itself. It is evident that city dwellers switch from thinking 
as citizens to thinking as city-zens and that when they do so, they also switch 
from the first to the second conception of politics. So, many of the tensions 
between core values can be handled in deliberations, city-zens’ forums, and 
so on. One mechanism which started to spread rapidly and quite successfully 
is the Participatory Budgeting mechanism which we mentioned. 

But we do not want to pretend problems of tension and trade-offs in the 
city can be made to disappear. City council meetings, not to mention local 
elections, are often places of intense contestation of values, and local papers 
overflow with stories of protest at city plans and neighbourhood disputes. 
The problem of conflict of values will always be a practical, as well as the- 
oretical drawback of any pluralistic theory. Still, we remain faithful to our 
goal of putting forward a pluralistic theory because it is more realistic than 
any theory based on a single principle. Thus, we acknowledge that since our 
theory is pluralistic indeed, there will always be some worries about such ten- 
sions. But we do not regard it as a weakness that we have declined to provide 
detailed solutions for each and every case. When tensions arise, especially 
when several options all are viable candidates, there is room for democratic 
intervention, and policies should be decided deliberatively and democrati- 
cally by each city, as we see in the case of the many models of Participatory 
Budgeting. This is just one example of how such local democratic processes 
are possible and when the city-zens of a city find tensions between the core 
values, they can deliberate about it and find a solution. Nevertheless, we 
regard the core values as aspirations for any city that takes equality seriously, 
and in Chapter 6 we set out a wide range of factors that officials should con- 
sider if they care about the equality of their city-zens. The thought, then, that 
there are always many factors that need to be taken into account, but how 
exactly they should be dealt with will depend on context, history, and local 
values, among perhaps many other things. 

Moreover, we would not by any means claim to have produced a con- 
clusive argument for this picture or any part of it. Rather we have come to 
this account on the basis of a type of an interpretive triangulation between 
our own theoretical reflections, including conversations with colleagues and 
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students, the existing scholarly literature, and the many interviews we under- 
took for this study. We are very open to the idea that there are alternative ways 
of conceiving of a city of equals, but we feel we have captured the underlying 
spirit, and expect that any alternative account would at least have a great deal 
of overlap with what we have done here. The next question, of course, is what 
can be done with this account now that we have it. And that is the task of the 
next, and final, chapter. 


6 
Conclusions and Next Steps 


Our project, we have explained, is to come to an understanding of what it is 
that makes a city a city of equals; a place that appeals to those who consider 
themselves egalitarians. Combining our own theoretical reflection, reading of 
the literature, and interviews, we developed an initial central suggestion that 
a city of equals gives each city-zen a secure sense of place. We then broke this 
idea down into four critical core values. As explained in Chapter 5, the core 
values are: non-market access to goods and services; a sense of a meaningful 
life; diversity and social mixing; and non-deferential inclusion. 

The obvious next question is that now we have this theory, what can be 
done with it? What use could be made of it, and what needs to be done to 
make it fit for that purpose? It would be understandable to assume that the 
general idea is to be able to use the theory to judge whether or not any city 
can be regarded as a city of equals, and to rank cities against each other. But 
it may also be clear that this isn’t quite right, for we have not attempted to set 
out an ideal of a city of equals and so the judgement that, say, one city has 
achieved a score of 90 per cent against an ideal whereas another has achieved 
only 55 per cent, would not be how we envisage using the theory. Further- 
more, there is something almost distasteful and contrary to the idea of the 
egalitarian spirit, as we understand it, to sit in judgement and rank cities as 
to how much they live up to an ideal. It is like having a ranking of individ- 
uals for their modesty. It may be possible, but it rather misses the point of 
equality, and in any case such rankings carry little conviction. For example, 
there are annual rankings of ‘the world’s most liveable city’ in which Mel- 
bourne, Auckland, Vancouver, Geneva, and Vienna have triumphed in recent 
years. The headlines these rankings generate can be very useful to get public- 
ity for the organization sponsoring the ranking, and, perhaps, for marketing 
purposes for the top-listed cities, but few really believe that the ranking set- 
tles any important question. Various rankings for cities have been attempted, 
the purpose of which is not always very clear. Giffinger and Haindlmaier 
(2010) complain that often public attention of city rankings is mainly con- 
centrated simply on the ranks themselves totally neglecting its meaning as an 
instrument for strategic planning. Whether they rank cities according to their 
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power (financial, economic, political influence) or comfort (walkability, sus- 
tainability, resilience, smartness, beauty, etc.) (Tan et al. 2012) and whether 
they view cities from outside (e.g. tourists, business people) or inside (e.g. 
residents, the elderly) these rankings often do not gather data in a scientific 
manner or use it to any purpose. 

But at the same time, it would be very disappointing if we were to stop 
at this point. We have set out a broad account of a city of equals, with four 
core values, each of which can be dissected into further themes. To refuse 
to go any further raises the question of why we have decided to come even 
this far, especially as we are especially concerned with policy questions. One 
possible response to the question of why stop at this point draws on a distinc- 
tion we made in Chapter 1 between questions of definition and questions of 
measurement. We could simply rest content with the claim that we are only 
interested in questions of definition and will leave questions of measurement 
to others. But there are several defects with this answer, the most important 
of which may well be that it simply isn’t true. We are also interested in ques- 
tions of measurement, and although we cannot settle all such questions here, 
we owe to ourselves and any readers still with us at this point, to say more 
about measurement. 

And it is clear that many will have some strong intuitions about critically 
important factors, some of which we may judge to be much more important 
than others, and some of these factors are not mere measures of inequality but 
constitute inequalities in their own right. A viciously racist city, for example, 
will be very far from a city of equals, however well it does in other respects. 
And, we might say the same thing about a city that makes limited provision 
for residents with disabilities, or one that fails to offer acceptable means of 
transport other than the private car, or has any number of other failings. For 
this reason, it might be tempting to regard different factors as setting thresh- 
old conditions for a city of equals, rather than components that feed into a 
system of measurement. However, even to introduce this discussion is to get 
somewhat ahead of ourselves. First of all, we do not even yet have an account 
of the factors under each core value that we wish to focus on, and still less 
a way of measuring them. These will be minimal requirements before we 
can operationalize the theory and discuss how the different factors could be 
weighted or aggregated. 

But before deciding what to measure, first we should return the question 
of what purpose an index is intended to serve. The reason to raise this ques- 
tion, as we argued in Disadvantage (2007), is that there is no way of knowing 
whether an index is fit for purpose until you know its purpose. For some pur- 
poses a very simple index will suffice, in others a much more complex one 
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is needed. Of course, once an index is constructed it is possible to put it to 
unforeseen purposes, but in this case, we want first to be sure what we want 
before going further. We see two main possibilities; one, the most obvious, 
which we have already mentioned, is to provide a ranking of the degree to 
which cities can be regarded as cities of equals; the other is to provide a tool 
by which a city can monitor its progress (or lack thereof) in the direction of 
equality, which does not in itself licence comparisons. 

Although the general ranking scale seems bold and ambitious, we have 
already raised a general reservation against it: the apparent inappropriate- 
ness of ranking cities for how equal they are. But others may not have such 
reservations and will wish to push this possibility further. There is no a pri- 
ori reason why this shouldn't be attempted, but we see at least three problems 
with the idea that any such index could produce meaningful results. 

The first is simply that in international comparisons of cities there is likely 
to be too much ‘noise’ in the data, in the sense that the factors under a city’s 
control may often be dominated by national factors. Although in Chapter 1 
we argued that cities have considerable power, they nevertheless operate in 
a context of the national law and national policies, most notably income tax, 
and the methods by which cities are allowed to raise their own finance. If 
being higher on the ranking means that the city is more just and its poli- 
cies are more ethical then there is something unfair if a city that struggles to 
remain egalitarian in a libertarian state with gross inequality is ranked below 
a city that is more egalitarian but in a rather egalitarian state. Suppose, for 
instance, that we do compare cities around the world, and find that in state 
A, a libertarian and inegalitarian state, there is a city AA that gets a score 0.6, 
whereas in state B, a social democratic and rather egalitarian state, there is a 
city BB, which is slightly more egalitarian than AA and gets 0.65. Which city 
deserves to be named a city of equals? BB that gets a higher score, or AA, that 
against all odds and within a libertarian legal system gets 0.6? In theoretical 
terms, what we claim here is that at the end of the day, comparing cities from 
different states as if the states were not part of the game should not in itself 
enable us to praise one mayor or local government and condemn the other. At 
the same time when cities promote many egalitarian policies when the state 
is conservative and inegalitarian, this is very impressive. One such case is the 
city of Vienna, which during the Covid19 pandemic issued very egalitarian 
policies, including generous financial help to small businesses, despite heavy 
pressure from the central government that opposed the city’s policies. 

Still, one might argue that the index is not about being fair to cities and 
mayors but simply to record facts about which city can be regarded more of 
a city of equals, and hence if a city is equal because of national policy rather 
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than local policy that should make no difference to its ranking. So really this 
objection amounts to a caveat or warning: if there is an international ranking 
of cities, performance on that ranking should not be wholly attributed to the 
consequences of local policy. 

A second difficulty may be more important. In seeking an index appropri- 
ate for international comparisons, we may be forced to very generic measures 
that lack nuance. For example, one thing that may have struck the reader 
is that at several points we have written approvingly of cities that encour- 
age walking and cycling, and give preference to bicycles over other forms of 
travel. Typically, such cities have an egalitarian character, and it would be 
tempting to include some measure of walking and cycling in a city equal- 
ity index. Yet the possibilities for walking and cycling are highly context 
dependent. Most obviously, the size and geography, such as the flatness or 
hilliness of terrain, or the mildness of the climate, makes walking and cycling 
more realistic in some cities rather than others. In some cities, especially in 
the developing world, people are forced to walk long distances daily sim- 
ply because of the absence of public transport, but this looks like a way of 
ignoring the interests of the poor, rather than an enlightened policy. And we 
should also not forget the importance of social norms. In some cities, with 
short blocks and a norm of not crossing the road unless one has a green sig- 
nal to cross, walking even a relatively short distance can be very irritating and 
time-consuming, whereas in others where such lights are treated as advisory 
rather than mandatory for pedestrians, while strictly observed by cars, walk- 
ing across town is much more congenial, provided that the car traffic is not 
too heavy. 

These examples may seem rather trivial, but the problem generalizes. The 
form of the problem is that any measure has an ‘other things being equal’ 
assumption, but when it comes to real life and policy recommendations other 
things are rarely equal, and we need a more holistic approach than one which 
a simple index can provide. For example, consider housing affordability. It 
may seem promising to look at median rents of properties of a certain size or 
character and compare them to the median net incomes of the lowest quartile 
of households, for example. But ifin one city there is universal health care and 
in another people have to buy their own insurance policies and/or pay out of 
pocket then disposable income will be rather different. Of course empirical 
economists are used to these type of adjustments, but this is only one factor. 
In some cities it is very common for people to live alone, or even, effectively, 
to have a household spread over two properties (especially on second mar- 
riage) whereas in others for cultural reasons, multiple generations occupy 
the same housing unit. For another example, some cities such as Toronto or 
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Miami are extensively multicultural with a very high proportion of residents 
born outside the country, whereas for cities such as Madrid the proportion, 
though significant, is considerably smaller. What equality means in such var- 
ied circumstances could be rather different, and a generic measure may well 
have biases. 

Once again it may be said that with enough ingenuity these problems can 
be overcome, but we then come to a different type of issue, one of values. 
In so far as different cities have their own character it may be that people in 
different cities simply value things in different ways. For example, street noise 
in one city may be regarded as a form of pollution, whereas in another it is 
taken as perfectly normal and barely noticed. A general scale can tell us how 
a city performs on various indices, but much more work would be needed to 
convert those indices into an account of what they mean for equality in each 
individual city. 

In one way, though, in the case of our own research we should say the con- 
cern about a wide variation in values between different cities looks at first 
more of a theoretical problem than a practical one, as it was not our expe- 
rience in the interviews. On the contrary, we were quite surprised how the 
themes that we have discussed in this book were mentioned in all ten cities 
and six countries. And yet, there are two points to be made. The first, is that 
we should recognize the limitations of our study, and admit that because our 
research is the first to be conducted in that manner, more research has to be 
done, and it remains to be seen, whether, after such research is repeated in 
additional cities from all continents, the city dwellers in these cities confirm 
the themes that we believe are the most relevant to thinking about equality 
in the city. We take some comfort in the fact that Amartya Sen makes an 
analogous argument when he writes about which capabilities and function- 
ings should be considered most critically important, suggesting a democratic 
decision in each country (Sen 1999). 

The second point is that even if all themes are shared universally, what 
we suspect will be different is the relative weight of each of them, such as 
whether more weight should be given to access to clinics or to playgrounds 
for children, or to pubs. One could hypothesize that a significant gap in the 
average age of the city’s population could imply different values and differ- 
ent answers to this question. So, our point is that differences at least in the 
weighting of the core values might be disrespected if we were to recommend 
a single index. 

Thirdly, we would be particularly concerned that an international index 
would be vulnerable to attempts to game the system; an application of ‘Good- 
hart’s law’ (Goodhart 1975). Measures would be turned into targets, and 
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policymakers will take steps to improve their performance on the scale, which 
might not reflect actual underlying performance. To take a crude example, if 
the scale measures the number of bus journeys, a cynical mayor might be 
tempted to game the system by coming up with a new way of designating 
what counts as a journey so that their city rises up the scale but with no one’s 
life improving. This, of course, is a general problem for an issue of measure- 
ment, and attempted solutions are possible: auditing changes; having many 
measures; or making the components of the index highly meaningful and 
therefore impossible to game. But in the end, is it really worth putting this 
level of endeavour and resource into constructing, maintaining, and policing 
an index to make it resistant to gaming if its only point is to rank cities with 
no further consequences beyond the ranking itself? 

Rather, then, the main use we envisage for any such index is not so much to 
compare cities, but so that a city can understand its own trajectory, looking 
back over the months and years, and to consider what it needs to do in order 
to come closer to a city of equals. And just as our core idea is that a city of 
equals is one that offers each city-zen a secure sense of place, it is also impor- 
tant that the city-zens ‘own’ any such index as reflecting what they value in 
the city. This yields two further methodological refinements. First, the index 
could be customized to each city, at least at the level of detail, ifthe city wishes 
to do so, and second the city-zens themselves should be part of that process 
of customization, greatly involved in deciding what to measure and what to 
ignore. Having said that, this does not mean we have to start again, as we 
have made what we regard as significant progress in drawing out the elements 
that will structure the construction of any such index. It will be broken down 
into four areas, reflecting our four core values: non-market access to goods; 
a sense of a meaningful life; diversity and social mixing; and non-deferential 
inclusion. Beyond this we can break the core values down into themes, which 
we will do over the next sections, but which specific themes are to be included 
and how much weight should be given to each of them is, broadly, a matter for 
each city to decide for itself, although we will offer examples for consideration 
where appropriate. 

Before we get to the discussion of the themes, we should first discuss the 
types of data that could be used to populate the index. In an ideal world, 
with limitless time and resources, it would be best to start with a list of 
factors under each theme, decide on how to measure them, and then com- 
mission studies to carry out such measurements. Of course this is unrealistic, 
and, most likely, the index will have to rely on existing data-sets for the 
most part. We would like to propose a pragmatic exercise in first finding 
out what relevant material is available for a given city, and then working out 
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an accommodation between the factors and measures, probably in a modest 
consultative exercise. Any theory proposed on the basis of this analysis should 
be scrutinized by the academic community and city dwellers; if the theory is 
accepted, perhaps after some modification, then it is only if vitally important 
information is missing that it would be worth considering commissioning 
new studies, or amending existing forms of data collection, if resources are 
available. In what follows we will largely, however, disregard this complica- 
tion, as we will generally be discussing factor measures at a level of abstraction 
above particular issues of data collection. 

A second question is whether we should be looking at ‘objective’ measur- 
able facts, such as average rents, and the frequency of walking in the city, or 
‘subjective’ factors about how people feel about their experience or the ser- 
vices offered in terms of satisfaction. But the question is partially answered by 
the previous discussions. First, it will depend on what data is available, and 
second, on what emerges from the city-specific consultative exercise. But our 
initial assumption is that both types of data are relevant and important. Below 
we illustrate this point with the example of how to measure inclusivity and 
how we need both subjective and objective data to really capture the notion 
of how inclusive a city is. 

Similar comments apply to a third question, concerning whether we should 
be measuring the provision of services, or their use. For example, should 
we count the number of public swimming pools in a location, or how often 
they are used, or, indeed, how many different people will use them in a time 
period? This relates to a question of how liberal a city wants to be. To rely 
on Sen again, his argument is that when we think of equality what ultimately 
matters is people’s functionings, but liberals should not measure the func- 
tionings: they should not measure whether people do come and read at the 
library, but rather whether they have the relevant capability: in this case the 
freedom to read. The policy question will become whether there are well- 
stocked libraries available to them and no laws or overt social practices that 
stand in their way. And yet, this is more complicated, especially as social prac- 
tices can be subtle. To use the example we have just given, if we only count 
how many swimming pools the city has, rather than whether people do use 
them, or who uses them, we might overlook the fact that in this city there are 
obstacles to the use of the swimming pool. Consider the example of city regu- 
lations against the use of burkini swimming suits that we raised in Chapter 5. 
Religious Muslim women in a city that regulates against the use of burkinis 
might, in some sense, have good access to the swimming pool, but they in fact 
cannot use them. So once more, what to measure will depend on what data is 
available, and what the city-consultation prioritizes, but again, on the face of 
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it, there is no a priori reason to exclude any data source, although we have to 
be mindful not to complicate the exercise without enriching it by including 
too much data. 

And finally, before getting into the details, there is one more methodolog- 
ical question we have been skirting around that we now need to face head 
on. We have used the idea of ‘a city of equals’ which is, for us at least, an 
inspiring phrase. But as we have said we do not intend to offer a model of 
a city of equals, or utopian blueprint, even though we have sometimes used 
phrases such as ‘moving closer to a city of equals: There are various reasons 
for our reticence. One, as should be apparent, is that we do wish to encour- 
age the academic community and city-zens to re-examine our theory and 
modify it wherever necessary. For another, as in previous work (Wolff and 
de-Shalit 2007) we take our task to be to expose and help address inequali- 
ties, rather than provide yet another contested ideal of equality, which may 
or may not have connection with social policy. Discussing inequality in the 
absence of an articulated theory of equality, on the face of it may seem prob- 
lematic, even incoherent. There are deep questions here. But those questions 
are for another occasion and we have discussed them elsewhere (see Wolff 
2015). For practical purposes most people will agree that a society displays 
a highly problematic degree of inequality if, for example, schools in wealthy 
areas have twice the funding per pupil than schools in poorer areas. And most 
who agree with this claim do not have a developed theory of what funding 
formula or school access policy would treat every child as an equal, and may 
also accept that this is a question with no easy answer, for example whether 
funds should or should not be allocated for remedial purposes, and if so on 
how much and on what basis? It seems a matter of common experience to 
have a strong sense in particular cases that something is wrong, unequal, or 
unfair, and a sense for what could improve the situation, without necessarily 
having a view of what would be morally optimal. As Michael Walzer (1994) 
argues it is also interesting to note that a clear idea that something is morally 
wrong, unfair, or unjust, is empirically speaking often universally shared, and 
such a claim made in one country can be easily understood by others in other 
countries; whereas when we come to what is fairness, or what is just, people 
start raising different ideas. Accordingly, we will focus on areas where it seems 
manifest that there is at least potential for troubling inequalities, and where, 
by policy change, those inequalities can be reduced, even when there is no 
agreed, privileged, account of an ideal. 

With these observations and caveats in place, we are now in a position to 
explore generating factors from the themes, and considering what sorts of 
measurements may be available. 
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6.1. Core Value 1: Non-market Access to the City’s 
Facilities 


As explained in the previous section, we feel that ultimately each city will 
need to decide for itself, in detailed consultation with a wide range of rep- 
resentative city-zens, what should be in its own index. But on the basis of 
our research we also feel we are in a position to make a number of recom- 
mendations about the themes they should at least take into consideration in 
their deliberations. That said we do not think our work is definitive and we 
would be delighted to hear of possibilities we have overlooked. In what fol- 
lows, therefore, what we say in relation to the themes should be taken in the 
spirit of a non-exhaustive checklist. We would be surprised if the themes we 
discuss were ignored entirely, even though we accept that in some cases they 
may ultimately be rejected as inappropriate or too marginal for a particular 
city. How the factors are defined precisely, how they are measured, and how 
much weight they are given, will be deliberative decisions for each city. 

The first theme of non-market access to the city’s facilities is potentially 
very comprehensive and wide ranging. Broadly speaking each city would 
want to come up with an account of the facilities that are, or should be, 
available in the city, what use is being made of them, and what may explain 
different patterns of use, and whether any difference in use is a legitimate 
expression of different (group) preferences, or whether there are financial, 
logistical, or social barriers to their use. For example, do children from poorer 
families ignore tennis courts because they lack money for equipment or for 
court hire, or is it simply that they find football or basketball more fun? And is 
that because they prefer one sort of physical challenge to another, or because 
they want to be with their friends, who play football or basketball because 
they don’t think of tennis as a sport for ‘people like me’? 

But before we get into questions of patterns of use, we need to have an 
account of the type of facilities that we believe should be made available to all, 
even if, in practice, different levels of service may be available to those with 
more money. Facilities that come first to mind, and have been mentioned 
in previous chapters, include food shops, markets, pharmacies, and health 
clinics, for both physical and mental health. Also important are schools, 
including those for children with special needs, as well as colleges of fur- 
ther education, leisure services such as museums, cinemas, pubs, cafes, parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, tennis courts, and football grounds; and pub- 
lic amenities, from public toilets to libraries, and access to the beach or other 
waterfront, such as a lake or river, where there is one, as there is in most 
major cities. Also important is the availability of subsidized or free services, 
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concerts, libraries, museums, children’s clubs, and evening classes. Facilities 
for day care are very important, and also, as introduced by our interviews, 
night care too for children whose parents or other carers work nights, though 
we suspect most cities would currently fail badly on this measure. 
Transport, of course, is vital for access to facilities, as well as for work, and 
should be assessed for how frequent, varied, safe, comfortable, accessible, 
and affordable it is. We also would include cycling (including publicly owned 
bicycles) and walking, with the caveat noted above that it is more appropriate 
in some cities than others. Hence it is likely to require detailed investigation 
in each city to devise an appropriate set of measures around transport. We 
must not forget the urban environment. How frequent and efficient is garbage 
collection? Are the streets kept clean? What about noise, especially at night? 
Are trees planted throughout the city to give shade in the summer? 
However, the factor that probably weighed heaviest on the minds of our 
interviewees was housing. Interestingly education was mentioned less often, 
but this may be because there is less of a sense that it is in crisis in big cities 
at the present time. But, education, as well as health care and transport, 
will, alongside housing, be of great significance in any index. For housing 
we would expect issues such as rents, availability, criteria, and length of 
waiting lists for subsidized housing or council housing to be at the top of 
the agenda for most cities. But we should also mention that when there is 
council housing, the aesthetics both of the accommodation and its environ- 
ment need to be assessed. It is often the case that cities offer council housing 
located near sources of air or water pollution, and which is designed to meet a 
basic standard of accommodation without luxury or ornament. Amsterdam's 
experience with the neighbourhood of Bijlmermeer is telling. In 1975 and 
following the independence of Suriname, it was decided that the neighbour- 
hood would house the mass migration from Suriname. But unfortunately, 
their integration did not go well, and the neighbourhood deteriorated in 
terms of crime, poverty, alcoholism, and so on. Following a comprehensive 
new plan, including tearing down many buildings, renovating and building 
others, and in particular moving the city’s main football stadium to Bijlmer- 
meer (the Johan Cruijff ArenA), the neighbourhood became a much more 
attractive location, and it now hosts more than fifty thousand inhabitants 
from more than a hundred ethnic groups. And as for schools, assuming most 
are already free, we would expect that issues such as quality of education, 
location, and typical length of commute will all be important. For medical 
services, the range available, the distance to clinics, length of waiting lists and 
continuity of care are all likely to be important. And as we have mentioned, 
convenience of visiting times cannot be ignored. Recall we are interested not 
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just in whether these facilities are present in the city, but whether everyone 
is able to make use of them, whatever their level of household income, and 
the time pressures of their jobs and caring responsibilities. 


6.2. Core Value 2: A Sense of a Meaningful Life 


Many of the components of a meaningful life will depend on access to the 
facilities of the city, and indeed this is why access for all is so important. But, 
as discussed in Chapter 5, there are also other components that are much less 
tangible which are highly fateful for people's lives. We reported that a pattern 
emerging from the interviews and other studies is that many urban residents 
nevertheless hanker for a type of communal village life in their pocket of the 
city, where dog walkers chat to each other, and parents and children picnic 
together in the local park on a sunny afternoon, but with easy access both 
to the vibrancy of the city centre and the calm of places with the feel of the 
countryside, and to feel welcome and at home in all these disparate places. 
Any city would do well to incorporate measures that both create the objective 
conditions for community, and people’s subjective sense of it. 

We've also already raised the question of how the need for a sense of mean- 
ingful urban life can be translated to policy. We suggested that the role of 
the city is to provide the basis for people together to develop the activities 
and relationships that give shape to both the neighbourhood and to indi- 
vidual life, such as giving licences to restaurants and bars and encouraging 
independent small businesses, to keeping the streets safe and secure, and 
usable by people with different physical and psychological needs, to provid- 
ing community centres, night classes, good transport into the late evening, 
and libraries, including cultural displays, as well as larger cultural festivals. 
Indeed, the spirit of a passage from Anthony Crosland’s The Future of Social- 
ism is almost as fresh today as it was in 1956, although it doesn’t explicitly 
mention the importance of multiculturalism: 


We need not only higher exports and old-age pensions, but more open-air cafés, 
brighter and gayer streets at night, later closing-hours for public houses, more 
local repertory theatres, better and more hospitable hoteliers and restaurateurs, 
brighter and cleaner eating-houses, more riverside cafés, more pleasure-gardens 
on the Battersea model, more murals and pictures in public places, better designs 
for furniture and pottery and women’s clothes, statues in the centre of new 
housing-estates, better-designed street-lamps and telephone kiosks, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

(Crosland 2006 [1956], 402-3). 
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The ‘ad infinitum’ for us would include opportunities to volunteer within 
the community, free courses on local urban history, newcomer clubs, street 
signs in different languages to cater for communities of immigrants and to 
show respect, and joining the local community garden, a shared space where 
residents of the neighbourhood can together maintain a garden space where 
they grow vegetables, flowers, and sometimes picnic together. Also important 
will be opportunities to take part in formal and informal political activities, 
including opportunities to be involved in Participatory Budgeting, which we 
looked at in some detail in Chapter 5. Some of these items can be measured 
objectively, but it also seems that the theme of a sense of a meaningful life 
would benefit from surveys of individual experience. We would expect all of 
these factors to be incorporated into a city’s index. 


6.3. Core Value 3: Diversity and Social Mixing 


The idea of diversity ranges over a number of differences between people: 
race, religion, ethnicity, language, gender, sexual orientation, disability, age, 
and perhaps others too. The first task is simply to record the range and num- 
bers; some contemporary cities claim to be home to more than a hundred 
languages. While this, naturally, can present difficulties in communication, 
we largely see it as a component part ofa city of equals that welcomes people 
of all backgrounds and types, although it should be noted that cities which 
tend to be overlooked by immigrants because they are not affluent or because 
the state makes migration to it difficult, might have few languages and still be 
very egalitarian. So the number of languages spoken is a relevant parameter 
for the city’s equality only if the city is a popular destination among immi- 
grants. Again, because we believe that the main point of measuring the city’s 
level of equality is to compare itself to previous years, we think that if a city 
learns that all of a sudden, the number of languages spoken in its territory 
has dropped, then there might be something wrong going on. It could be, for 
example, that a group or several groups of people felt unwanted and left. 

Also, as noted in previous chapters we believe a city of equals is a ‘city of 
many flavours, with access to lively and diverse shops, restaurants, bars, and 
entertainments, the presence of a variety of types of people on the street and 
the feeling the city is inclusive with respect to gender, age, and race and so 
on. A city, though, could have wide diversity, statistically speaking, but homo- 
geneity in each neighbourhood and hence provide little in the way of social 
mixing. Thus, the key issue is not so much the presence of diversity but how 
it is manifested. 
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Extreme residential segregation appears to cut against the promotion of 
social mixing, and, as we have noted, some theorists such as Elizabeth 
Anderson have argued for integration. But as indicated we hesitate to follow 
Anderson in all particulars here and accept there can be legitimate reasons 
for people (especially from minoritized groups) voluntarily to choose to live 
with people they identify with, rather than among strangers, even if doing so 
would improve economic and educational opportunities, which, in any case, 
is not always the case. Furthermore, living side by side with others does not 
in itself constitute social mixing, and there are many cases in which differ- 
ent groups live parallel lives in the same neighbourhood, largely ignoring the 
existence of the other group. 

Accordingly, we are sympathetic to Iris Marion Youngs account of when 
residential segregation is more or less acceptable, or, as we would put it, com- 
patible with the idea of a city of equals, which we discussed in Chapter 3. To 
summarize, the aspects to take into account, and these could, if appropriate, 
be incorporated into a city’s index, are: 


1. Is segregation the result of deliberate discrimination in housing? 

2. Is knowledge of where minoritized people live common knowledge in 
the city and are those areas avoided and stigmatized? 

3. Do members of the majority move out of these areas? 

4. Is business investment lower in these areas? 

5. Are these areas generally less well provided for in terms of facilities and 
services? 

6. Is the standard of living lower in these areas? 


The more a clear yes can be given to these answers, the more problematic 
the situation. Conversely, we would also encourage cities to pay attention to 
the prevalence of privileged enclaves, and especially gated communities— 
fortified enclaves as they have been called—or entrance-controlled shopping 
areas, and also to monitor the rate and consequences of gentrification. 
Finally, it is worth returning to the vexed issue of income inequality. On 
the one hand inequality is very often measured in terms of income inequal- 
ity, but on the other we are sympathetic to the argument that if a city shows 
less income inequality than the country in which it is located, or at least 
the region, then it is likely to be homogenous and exclusive, rather than 
inclusive. For this reason, we have suggested that a city of equals may well 
show more income inequality than its region, as its open nature makes less- 
privileged people feel welcome, or at least more able to improve their fortunes 
there (Alster 2022). Accordingly, while there is reason to monitor statistics 
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about income in the city, the main material factors that affect whether a 
city is a city of equals is not income inequality in the city in itself, but the 
types of lives available to people on lower incomes. This is something that 
is especially picked up in the first theme—non-market access to services and 
facilities—but in fact runs though all four themes of our analysis. 


6.4. Core Value 4: Non-deferential Inclusion 


As we have explained, the idea behind this core value is that city-zens should 
regard themselves as equal members with others, in which, for example, any 
benefits they receive from the city are considered theirs by right, not privi- 
leges arbitrarily granted and easily withdrawn, and people are not required 
to scrape or grovel before gate-keepers, or expend excess time or effort, 
to get what they are entitled to. We have suggested that inclusion in this 
sense means that newcomers and previously marginalized people are open- 
heartedly included in the job market, cultural events, social initiatives, local 
politics, social networks, local NGOs, and so on, irrespective of gender, race, 
sexual orientation, disability, or any other characteristic that previously has 
led to discrimination or disadvantage. Statistics can give part, though not the 
whole, of this picture, which, we suggest, needs to be supplemented with care- 
fully worded surveys, or even better, interviews about people's expectations 
and experience for themselves and others. 

In this respect the semi-metaphor of ‘eye contact, discussed in Chapter 4 
can be put to use, both literally—is the city designed so that people can 
meet each other as members of communities of equals?—and metaphorically. 
In this latter sense we are especially interested in patterns of asymmetrical 
respect: do you find yourself needing to show respect to others who show no 
respect to you (or, perhaps even more problematically, vice versa). 

Inclusion can be a quantitative concept, such as the numbers or percent- 
ages of the newcomers or the previously marginalized and excluded who are 
now taking part in planning, deliberation, politics, social activities, cultural 
activities, or whatever parameter we can think of. (And this can be measured 
either subjectively, that is to say, by people's reports, or objectively, by com- 
paring statistics and so on). But we are equally interested in inclusion as a 
qualitative concept, and in particular the quality of relationships. This again 
can be found by interviewing people and asking them about their feelings; 
or by asking what are the expectations of newcomers and the hosting com- 
munity members from each other? What do they think should happen? And 
for yourself, do you feel comfortable in your own skin, able to move freely 
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from part to part of the city? How are you treated? Have you suffered racism, 
sexual harassment, or homophobia, for example? 


6.5. Conclusion 


This has been a relatively small book on large topic. We have tried first to 
motivate interest in the rather neglected question of how equality should be 
understood at the level of the city, rather than a nation or a state, or, indeed 
over the globe as a whole. In answering the question for ourselves we used 
a method of triangulation, combining our own reflections with our reading 
of the literature, and, most importantly, an extensive set of interviews, con- 
ducted over ten cities in six countries. Our contribution is to suggest that in 
a city of equals everyone has a secure sense of place, which consists of four 
core-values: non-market access to services and facilities; a sense of a mean- 
ingful life; diversity and social mixing; and non-deferential inclusion. While 
making a number of suggestions about how to understand each of these core 
values and the various themes they refer to, and how much weight should be 
given to each theme, we also suggest that a specific index has to be devised 
for each city, to reflect both its own special circumstances, and the interests 
and values of its city-zens, who should be consulted in the construction of 
the index for their city. The purpose of the index is not to rank cities in an 
equality index, but for a city to provide an audit of itself, and to set goals and 
monitor progress. We do not, however, consider that we have produced the 
last word on any of the matters we have introduced and discussed, but hope 
that this topic will attract the interest of other political philosophers, schol- 
ars of urban studies, urban planners, and empirical social scientists, to sustain 
but perhaps modify and improve our own work. 
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